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In Next Week’s Issue of Western Story Magazine 


BUCKAROOS AND BEEF 
By Robert Ormond Case 


Our old friends “Windy”. and “Lonesome” show that they are really peaceable hombres who 
i just sleep between bites. 


THE BIGWIG BANDIT 
By Johnston McCulley 


There were hot times at Hatchethead when the noble Countess came a-visiting the great 
outdoors. 


TALKING TURKEY 


By Frank Richardson Pierce 
He started out with guns and hope—and came back loaded for Thanksgiving. 


Other Features by 
Austin Hall Max Brand 
Ray Humphreys George Gilbert 


15c a Copy At All News Stands 


In This Week’s Issue of 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 


JOHN DOE KIDNAPED! 
By Paul Ellsworth Triem 


You can drive a man to desperation, but you can’t make him talk. A “John Doe” story 
tingling with real excitement ! 


MR. HOBO 


(Another American Night) 
By John D. Swain 
He stole his way through life+and bought his way to Heaven. 


MUSIC HATH CLEWS 
By Christopher B. Booth 
An intense and human story of blackmail and revenge—with two good “little fixers” at 
the helm. 


Also Features by 
Edgar Wallace Bryan Irvine 
Madeleine Sharps Buchanan Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


15c a Copy On the Stands Now 
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ADVERTISING SECTION © 


Not by Correspondence 
‘All PRACTICAL Work at 


Learn to Earn $200 te $890 2 Month 


Why work for small pay? Why make $25.00 or $30.00 or even $40.00 a weekin a hard job doing dirty, disagreeable wor! 
and neversure of your job? Asa TRAINED ELECTRICAL EXPERT you can command $200.00 to $800.00 a tts 
You willdo pleasant work, and many jobs give you an opportunity to travel. Advancement will be quick—steady work 


theyear around. YOUR SERVICES 
Not by Books— You Do 
Actual Work 


I don’t teach you a lot of useless theory. I give 
you_a useable knowledge on the same kind 
of Electrical Machinery as used in Power 
Houses, plants and big industrial businesses, 


You Don’t Need Education 


or Previous Experience 
I don’t require that you have a lot of book 
learning. You don’t need advanced educa- 
tion or any previous education to master my 
course. Put your faith in me and I'll make 

you independent and happy. 

ELECTRICAL 

SCHOOL 


Dept. 88-45 §00 S. Paulina St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILLALWAYS BEIN DEMAND any place, or you can own your own business. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
NOW 


For a short time I will include my RADIO 
and Automotive Electrical Course. 

given Free with my big NEWLY EN- 
LARGED ELECTRICAL COURSE 

for a short time only, 


Earn While 
You Learn 


EL C. Lewis, Pres. 


My Employment Department will assist you in sẹ- 
curing a Dart time job toear livin expensis wie 


3 tee job to S. Ara St. 
train t ti = 
ng, and will assist you to a big pay job on Chi ia A titicere 


graduation and any time thereafter for life, Dear fire Pianss send 


> = s leage me 
d absoluteiy FREE your big 
k and l 

Get My Free Book frp Pe y a 
This big handsome new book size 12x15 poate a 
with over 150 actual photographs will 
be sent absolutely Free if you sen 
coupon now, $ 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


WESTERN STORY 


MAGAZINE 


Title Registered U. 3. Patent Ojfice 


es EVERY WEEK 


The entir® contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 


Vol. LXXXII Contents for November 17, 1928 No. 4 


ONE NOVEL 
The Mountain Man . ° 3 5 - Robert J. Horton . . 


TWO SERIALS 
West of the West . : : - « George Gilbert . . - 54 
A Five-part Story—Part Two 


Silver Trail > 5 = » Max Brand. : = eer 
A Six-part Story—Part Four 


— 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 
Moose or Men . ; ; A - Kenneth Gilbert . z ee 
What Made the Pinto ties 3 . + Ray Humphreys. : ee 8 
My Pal (Poem) : : >» « . Gerard Holmes . ; . 101 
Turned to Stone = 5 . . Frank Triem % <2 102 
You Can’t Without Water = . - Leslie Gordon Barad EB S 
Followed . 5 ‘ é = 5 - Mel Watt . - Sse 


ONE ARTICLE 
Rangeland Aristocrats (Aberdeen- 


Angus) 3 : x 2 : . Ira D. Mullinax . ‘ aire 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Birds of the West and North Amer- Steers Stampede in Kansas City - 100 

ica (The Snow Bunting) ; . 42 Hardships for Horses . z - 109 

Exit the Wild Horse . x $ . 53 Marvels of Arizona . à = E Vy 

Roping Lions for a Living . - . 70 Pioneer Sugar . . 126 

Ancient Relics Found in Arizona . 76 When the Sour Dough Steps Out . 136 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Round-up . ° . . è - The Editor . . ` o ia 
The Hollow Tree . = 5 ‘i - Helen Rivers > . - =130 
Where to Go and How to Get There . John North. š : . 183 
Missing z : = š š = Sle ETE š Š : : Fee 


We do not hold ourselves responsible te the Sear of STES manuscripts. 
All manuscripts must be addressed to the Editors. 


Yearly Subscription, $6.00 Six Months, $3.00 Single Copies, 15 Cents 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Pm Going to Raise His Salary” 


“PVE had my eye on him for some time and I know he can handle 
bigger work. He studies those I.C.S. textbooks every chance he 
gets, and I want to tell you it has made him a valuable man for this 


business. 


I’m going to raise his salary and give him that new job 


we were talking about. I wish we had more men like him.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks 
ap his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won't you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Every mail brings letters from students of the 
International Correspondence Schools telling of in- 
creases in salary due to spare-time study. 

“At the time I started my I. C. S. course I was 
working in a paper mill,” writes A. J. Hutchins, 
Chief Draftsman of the American Strawboard Co. 

“Before I had completed the course I was called 
upon to make drawings in one of the company’s 
largest mills and was appointed Superintendent of 
Construction at a 300 per cent increase in salary.” 

Jesse G. Vincent was a toolmaker before he en- 
rolled with the I. C. S. He is now Vice-president 
of the Packard Motor Car Company. Walter 
Chrysler, President of the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion, is also a former I. C. S. student. 

An I. C. S. course enabled Fred W. Southworth 
to leave a poorly paying job that he had held for 
twenty years and get a position as a salesman. In 
six months he also had increased his salary more 
than 300 per cent. 

George A. Grieble was a stone cutter earning 
$15 a week when he enrolled with the I. C. S. He 
now has his own engineering business in Cleveland 
and his income is “between $10,000 and $15,000 a 


ar.” 
_ If the I, C. S. can help these men to get out of 


can raise the salaries of other men, it can raise 
yours! At least find out how. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
ae ee ee ee} 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4903, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list below: t 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES a 

Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Management CiBusiness Correspondence 

Traffic Management C] Show Card and Sign Lettering 

eee and C. P. A. []Stenography and Typing 

n 


the rut and make good, it can help you too. If w 
3 


Coa g (English (] Civil Service 

Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

B eeping Common School Subjects 

Secretarial Work O High School Subjects 

Spanish [J French Olustrating [J Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 


Machine Shop Practice 
Structural Engineer 


Railroad Positions 

O Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer ( Mining 
Surveying and Mapping 

OPlumbing and Heating 

O Steam Engineering 


Airplane Engines 
[Agriculture [J Navigation 
O Mathematics O Radio 


sesesssssesseseeoeseesssssesorsessssesesesesssseresssoss sssseesessessssseresssen esere 


eesesesseseseosreseeessessseess: 


„Stato... 
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pa! 
Persons residing im Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


SRUSH Absolutely FREF- 
FO “Th Words Most Usa WERE F 


otura PLIER END Cirodtar, 


Mail today to Jh SALES Corp’ 


FREE BK-4809 N. Ashland Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ON COUPON—anE-F ANGLE SCREWDRIVER — 
Of tempered crucible Spring steel, it has 7 powerful 

A, 4 driving edges for large and small screws and 101 other 


V uses — works under obstructi h "ts 
Carries like smali pocket knite—often Popii 


Also E—the “$5,000” Circula. 
giving amazing 125-Picture story ot 2 


Ie Pocket f 
Machine Shop: 


POWER-GEAR it 
Outgrips a 40-LB. Vise! 


The *‘hand-grip’’ of a tiny Rubber 
band holds a Bearing Ball—the Hardest- 
to-hold thing known—against a 300-Ib. Pull! 


ITIS AN AUTOMATIC LOCK - GRIP RATCHET WRENCH 


Parallel 
LIERS 
» Plus! 


No. 2—for all Pipe 
chain, spring- work, ‘*chewed’' nuts 
ing, fence work, in tight places, etc. 
No, 1, Universal—for ALL Pliers, Nut Wrench, 
Vise and clamp, Spring-making Work, etc. « 


EIFEL-FLASH. PHERENCH KIT 


(Say “Eye-tel—Flash"’) “The T.N.T. of Tools” 

You get the amazingly Quicker, Better, Easier, Uni- 
versal Too! Service of Nos, 1, 2 & 3—Convertibiein 1/5 
second—in the new 24-Qunce Master Tool Kit—for the 
Price Of One Good Tool; yet it Does the Work of the 
best other tools Weighing 60 Pounds and Costing 
$50.00! It is Incomparably Superior! 

Hundreds of Thousands of Men and Women are using 
these wonder Kits to mako their Homes and Estates more 
comfortable—Farma, Shops, etc., more profitables to get 
more and better service from Automobiles and all me- 
chanical devices; with an enormous saving in money, 
time and energy! Used by the U. S. Army and Navy. 
Just Try a PlieRench Kit Once, and you would no more 
&° back to other tools than to the ancient Ox-Cart! 


With each Kit is a 64-page Manual of Mechanics 
A GUARANTEED SUPER-QUALITY PRODUCT 


A Great Fall and Winter. Money-Maker 


for PlieRench Fact’y Repr’s—Full or Part Time. Amazing 
PlieRench Demonstrtn. sells at sight—makes $75 to $200 
Weekly all year ‘round. Holiday-Gift Sales Double Prof- 
its—Ga. Repr. made $97.50 in 20-Minute Group Sale. 
Mich. Repr. made $368.50 in 12 Days. L. M. E. made 
$379.00 in One Week! 
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Please mention this magazine 


Most Amazing 
INVENTION 
in25 years 

Chana Yb for Agenti 


*90 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sensational invention of the 
age! If you're looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets 
you 100% profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 men 
on demonstration—I’ve got it in Ve-Po-Ad, the amazing new vest 
pocket adding machine! 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 

This most remarkable invention does all the work of a $300 
adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells for only $2.95! 
It sells on sight to storekeepers, business men, and everyone who 
uses figures—and makes you over 100% profit on every sale! 
Ve-Po-Ad does any kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 
4 oz. Counts up to a Dillion, Shows total visible at all times. 
Perfectly accurate, lightning fast. Never makes a mistake or gets 
out of order. Over 100,000 in daily use! 


Get Your Machine FREE 

Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and flocking 
to Ve-Po-Ad. Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick money and lots of it. 
Shapiro out in California made $475 in one week! You can 
“clean up’’ too! Only 10 sales a day in spare time will bring 
YOU over $95.00 a week! You need no previous sales experience 
—Ve-Po-Ad sells itself! If you are really interested in earning 
a steady, substantial income, write at once for full details of my 
MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE VE-PO-AD given to new 
Agents. Do it NOW—TODAY! 


C. M. CLEARY, Dept. 578 
173 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bladder Weakness 


If Bladder Weakness, Getting Up Nights, Back- 
ache, Burning or Itching Sensation, leg or groin 
pains make you feel old, tired, pepless, and worn 
out why not make the Cystex 48 Hour Test? 
Don’t give up. Get Cystex today at any drug 
store. Put it to a 48 hour test. Money back if 
you don’t soon feel like new, full of pep, sleep 
well, with pains alleviated. Try Cystex today. 
Only 60c. 


IWant 200A: 
ati90 a We 


MenandWomen!Writemetodayandby 
this time next week I can place you In a position to 
make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your spare time, upto 
$15 a day fulltime. Thousands of our repre- 
À sentatives are that and more with our 
New Pians. Simply introduce and take orders 
for famous World’s Star Hosiery, Under- 
wear and Rayon Lingerle sold direct 
from Mill to Home—a complete line for 
whole family, Permanent customers and 
repeat orders. No Investment needed. 
n onki aes e olpment tuanlebed 5 
ree. NoC.O.D. Nodeposit. 
It’s a chance to make roar Write Quick 
gands of dollars. Exclusive territory. Extra Serv- 
ice Awards. Cash Bonus. Promotion. No expe- 
rience needed. Write today for all particulars. 
WORLD'S STAR KNITTING COMPANY 
861 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Join the big parade of young fellows who 
shook the dust of “no future” jobs off their 
shoes! They are making more money every 
year in electricity than their old jobs would 
have paid thera in six years. 


i 


Men without much schooling who used to | 
earn $20 to $25 a week have jumped right | 
into jobs at $50 a week and more. Many j 
of them knock down $75 a week in a few | 
short months. They need never be out of 

jebs, Their Cooke Training is like a life- | 


time guarantee of steady work and real big | 
money, | 


The field is wide open! Its- getting bigger 
every day! Thousands of opportunities are wait- 
ing for men with Cooke Training in every 
branch of this tremendous industry. Power 
plants, automobile shops, radio manufacturers, 
service stations, railroads and hundreds of others 
are searching constantly for men who have had 
training in electricity. They are willing to pay 
for these men—and pay big. 


You will be amazed when you.see how quickly 
you can qualify for one of these big jobs without 
the loss of a single moment from your regular 
job. Within a short time you can change from 
your present job to one of your own choice in 
any city or town you wish to live. 

No matter what kind of work you are now doing, 
give Cooke Training a chance to do for you what 
it has done for thousands of others—change the 
entire course of your life and help you take two 
steps at a time to success, to big pay and greater 
independence. 


A few weeks after you start you are ready to do 


THIS: COUPON WILL BRING TO. 


YOU THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS 
INELECTRICITY MAILIT cess, FREE 


odd electrical jobs in your own neighborhood that 
ought to pay you up to $30 a week extra. Hun- 
dreds of my students are doing this now. J fur- ° 
nish you free of any extra expense Six Big Out- 
fits of Tools and Apparatus to work with. 


DO YOU EARN LESS THAN $70 
A WEEK—THEN INVESTIGATE 


Your name and address will bring you a free 
deo0k, telling all about the great electrical industry, 
complete details of Cooke Training, the small 
monthly payment plan and the money-back agree- 
ment. You will enjoy reading this book—it is 


free—send for it now! 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE COPY 
OF THIS BOOK 

L. L. Cooke, Chief instruction Engineer, 

L. L. Cooke School of Electricity, 

Dept. 578, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, lilinois. 

I would like to know more about electricity. Without 

obligating me in any way, send mé “Secrets of Suc- 

cess” and details of your training. 


Address 


Pi CRY oc eon d door druoni sce RAO soscveeeeeey caves 

Ý (Residents of Canada send coupon to R. A. Farrow, 

Special Representative, 7 Medbury Lane, East, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada.) 

A DELTA OR AL SE CY II LE IS OA IE OL a 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


phle 


One Full Ampoule of my amazing bair 
fluid which I discovered myself and 
which grew heir on my head. This am- 
poule is absolutely free. Don’t send any 
money. There is No C.O. D. No charge 
whatsoever. All I wantis an opportunity 
toshow you how easily I grew hair onmy 
own and hundreds of other men’s heads, 


Here is 
Hew I 
Looked 


Do You Want Pep, E =. 


I was jost as bald as this photo shows 


Punch and Power? alg iota 


Wrrntn every man are oceans of power floating aimlessly 
around. Tons of energy lying asleep. Gather these forces to- 
gether and utilize them. I will show you how. I will convert 
those inert muscles into fighting machines, 


Within 90 Days I Will Make You a 


Miracle of Muscle 
I will give you nerves of steel and husky shapely muscles as 


ill se: u immediate mar- 
Sie “tare reich I fect of which Yt I hold gyn hich 
r on my own bi bald head. Besides the Free Am 


strong as iron and as pliant as a whip. You must realize that fica, Ts Weill sent abetanna and 3 of men 
spwacays men win neig jobs by the gea of their —- who suscosafall aia, 7 Wonder ii e AE, 

and the trimness o. their waistline. ose are the vital men. 27-78 EUCLID-WINDSOR, 
Let me show you how * *5 done. I guarantee to put inches VREELANDS— = BLDG., CLEVELAND, O 


on your chest and give you a man-sized arm, 


A Purely Personal Course 


My course is a purely personal one. Every pupil is separately 
and confidentially taken care of. YOUR COURSE IS LAID 
OUT TO SUIT YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS AND 
YOURS ONLY. You are trained on the basis of 


The Twelve Principles of Life 


No other course teaches them. Each week every Jowett pupil 
to a separate course dealing with one of the TWELVE 
RINCIPLES OF LIFE along with a new order of exercise. 
This course has won the indorsement of the world’s leading 
authorities. THAT IS WHY I CAN SATISFY YOU. With 
enrolment is given 


A Pair of the Jowett Grip Disk Dumbbells 


They are an unequaled form of apparatus for body building. 
Can be used by anyone. The strong and the wea — 
stand behind them with my guarantee that they are the 
oe world for CREATING HEALTH ae OLDING 


Send for My Free Booklet 


This booklet explains all about the JOWETT SYSTEM OF ee 
HEALTH AND MUSCLE BUILDING. Beautifully illustrated, B < 
it is an example of my course which is the finest and most TiN Ss a 


abo rod > 
g DON’T WATT FOR TOMORROW. FILL IN THE COU- 21 J EWEL-Extra Thin 


See STUDEBAKER 
r THE JOWETT INSTITUTE a 
designs in white gold, y: ihr Lack spines anti ive position “Badjust- 


i OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

l 

] Dear Mr. Jowett: ments, including heat, cold d fva positions. Insured 
l 

l 

l 

| 

| 


Dept. 14-L, 422 Poplar St., Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me your free booklet explaining the Jowett for a lifetime, Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, Men we emp Watel 


I 
I 
| 
I 
System Enana Muscle Building, i Yourcre ‘credits is in food Welisi Dee ea hen book of “Advance Watch 
if 
I 
l 
l 


Watch Chain FREE? Asrin a boantiel Watek 


Chain freo. This offer will be t to ho 
= once. Don't de! Got this free chain ofe: ee today wale 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Fumily—known for 


No A eas es bg ppg See 
Dont EIS ans daras Bg a gaa 
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MONOTONY 


USO Y NAP -was à | 
Human cogs in a great ma- 


chine. No chance to meet 
people, travel, or have inter- 
esting experiences. A long, 
slow, tiresome road that leads 
nowhere. 


minder 


The Time 
of hawk-like supervision and 
The Rut. 


another name on the pay-roil.’’ 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Clock—a_ badge 


mizing—going 


constant re- | comforts and 


that one is ‘just 


family and himself. 


Always worrying over money. 
Always skimping and 
without 
luxuries 
every man DESERVES for his 


ROUTINE LONG HOURS LOW PAY 


Always wondering what would 
happen in case of a “lay-off” 
or loss of job. No chance to 
express ideas and ability—no 
chance to get ahead. COULD 
there be a way out? 


econo- 
the 
that 


I Said Good-bye to It All 


After Reading 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy— Free? 


HEN a man who has been struggling 

along at a low-pay job suddenly steps 
out and commences to earn real money— 
$5000, $7500, or $10,000 a year—he usu- 
ally gives his friends quite a shock. It’s 
hard for them to believe he is the same man 
they used to know. . . but such things hap- 
pen much more frequently than most people 
realize. Not only one, but HUNDREDS havo 
altered the whole course of their lives after 
reading the amazing book illustrated at the 
right. 


True, it is only a book—just seven ounces 
of paper and printer’s ink—but it contains 
the most vivid and inspiring message that 
any ambitious man can read! It reveals 
facts and secrets that will open almost any 
man’s eyes to things he has never even 
dreamed of! 


Remarkable Salary Increases 


For example, R. B. Hansen of Akron, 
Ohio, is just one case. Not long ago he 
was a foreman in the rubber-curing room of 
a big factory at a salary of $160 a month. 
One day this remarkable volume, ‘Modern 
Salesmanship,’’ fell into his hands. And 
from that day on, Mr. Hansen clearly saw 
the way to say ‘‘good-bye’’ forever to low 
pay, long hours, and- tiresome routine! To- 
day he has reaped the rewards that this lit- 
tle volume placed within his reach, His 
salary runs well into the 5-figure class— 
actually exceeding $10,000 a year! 


Another man, Wm. Shore of Neenach, 
Please mention 


California, was a cowboy when he sent for 
"Modern Salesmanship.” Now he is a star 
salesman making as high as $525 in a_sin- 
‘gle week. O. D. Oliver of Norman, Okla- 
homa, read it and jumped from $200 a 
month to over $10,000 a year! C. V. Cham- 
pion of Danville, Illinois, raised his salary 
to over $10,000 a year and became President 
of his company in the bargain! 


A Few Weeks—Then 
Bigger Pay 


There was nothing ‘‘different’’ about any 
of these men when they started. None of 
them had any special advantages—although 
all of them realized that SALESMANSHIP 
offers bigger rewards than any other profes- 
sion under the sun. But, like many other 
men, they subscribed to the foolish belief 
that successful salesmen are born with some 
sort of ‘‘magic gift.” ‘‘Modern Salesman- 
ship” showed them that nothing could be 
farther from the truth! Salesmanship is 
just like any other profession. It has cer- 
tain fundamental rules and laws—laws that 
you can master as easily as you learned the 
alphabet. 


City and traveling sales positions are open 
in every line all over the country. For 
years, thousands of leading firms have called 
on the N. S. T. A. to supply them with 
salesmen. Employment service is free to 
both employers and members, and thousands 
have secured positions this way, 


This Amazing Book- 
Raised My Pay 7007! 


FREE TO EVERY MAN 


See for yourself WHY ‘‘Modern Sales- 
manship’’ has been the deciding factor in 
the careers of so many men who are now 
making $10,000 a year. Learn for yourself 
the REAL TRUTH about the art of sell- 
ing! You do not risk one penny or incur 
the slightest obligation. And sinee it may 
mean the turning point of your whole career, 
it certainly is worth your time to fill out 
and clip the blank below. ‘Send it now! 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S-581 
N.S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
a PR EE IOT E 
i National Salesmen’s Training Assn., 
Dept. S-58!1, N. S. T. A. Bidg., 
Chicago, II. 


Without cost or obligation, you wri 
send me your free book, ‘‘Modern Sales- 
manship.’” Į 


l 
l 
| 
| Name..... 
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—quick profits. 


fog, rain, sleet, mist, 


WEEPS STEAM : 
Think of it! 


OFF MIRRORS 


FOR All you do is demon- 
SHOW WINDOWS strate to housewives, 

automobile owners, stores, garages, etc., and take the 
orders. We don’t sell to dealers. All business from 
your locality must come through you. You alone get 
the profit on every order. Every demonstration brings 
you 2 to 4 orders. Just put a little No-Frost on the 


Here’s an absolutely new money-making idea. 
You can make $50 a week in spare time—$100 a week in full 
time—helping me handle orders in your territory for No-Frost. 
new scientific preparation that is absolutely guaranteed to keep steam, frost, 
and snow off auto windshields, 
Keeps glass clean, bright and clear in all kinds of weather. 


a 


\iNO-FROST’ 


Brings big profits—easy profits 
No-Frost is a 


windows, eyeglasses. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Make Big Money 


glass. It doesn’t show. It won’t streak, smear, mar, 
or scratch. Yet keeps glass clean and clear as crys- 
tal. A necessity for every auto owner, storekeeper, 
street car conductor, locomotive engineer, housewife, 
and everyone who wears eyeglasses. Prevents acci- 
dents and takes the place of mechanical devices that 
don’t work half the time. 


Vaughn Clears $125 in One Week 


Vaughn, Ohio, cleared $125 in one week and says 
Be has more money and friends than ever before. 
Men and women everywhere are making amazing 
profits. with No-Frost and my 850 other fast-selling 
products. H. Heintjes, N. J., cleared $30 in 1 day. 
Mrs. K. R. Roof, S. C., made $50 the first week in 
spare time. Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. ees averages $18 
to $20 a day—day in and day out. C. Hanson 
jumped his pay from $25 a week to Sis a week— 
and he works only part time. You can make these 
big profits too. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just put your name and address on the coupon. 
Give mé à chance to prove that you can make $50 
to $100 a week. You don’t need capital, training, 
or experience. I furnish everything and tell you just 
what to do and say in this easy pleasant work. You 
don’t risk a penny. Yet it’s an opportunity to pocket 
hundreds—yes, thousands IT, ER in clear cash 


profits. 
the start. 


JUST MAIL COUPON 


Introduce No-Frost in your territory while it’s new 
before imitations are put on sale in the stores. 
Skim the rich cream off the profits. Clinch a big 
permanent, repeat business. Make more money 
than you've ever made in your life before. Get the 
facts and read the proof. Mail coupon to-day—NOW! 
REAA AR A DN | NT 
Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 

66! Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation, send me full details about the money- 
making possibilities of your amazing new product NO-FROST, 


You can make $10 to $20 a day—right from 


Name 


th eeeceeee steer e wees 
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ONLY 
Underwood, Remington. Royal. ete. è 
All late models, completely refinished i 
brand new: GUARANTE) D for ten 
ears. Send nomoney— ree ca! 
ows actualmachines in fulleolors. Get DAY 
oor direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trial offer. 


International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept, 11-YChicago, IIL, 


= TRAVEL FOR 
“UN CLE 


7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
7 Dept. 3195 Rochester, N. Y. 


$1 S8t to $225 , 


te a af Rush to me free information tell- 
Men—Boys ‘Over So” ing how I can get a U. S. Govern- 
See Y Countr: $ ment Big Pay Job. Send list of 
Mal Compan Toda Ser @ jobs and sample coaching. 

n y Swe / 
Many porate 2 Name.... seseseoseessesessere s.es. 

o Women 
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A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 

Trados Model Mo. 25 corrects now all ill-shap- 
ed noses quickly, painlessly, permanently and 
comfortably at home. It is the only adjustable, 
safe and guaranteed patent device that will ac- 
ely give you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 
tisfied users. For years seinnaa b: phygiciana. 

16 years of rience ig in manufacturi a Nose Shapers 


is at rope. Be) ei 25 Junior tor c hildren. 


ice. 
Write for testimonial ce Sr bookl. hich tell 
bow to obtain a perfect looking noses =o Sn Caie Ioa 
M. TRILETY, Pionoer E a i ei Specialist 
Dept. 


Play the Hawaiian Citar 
like the Hawaiians! 2; 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru- 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach you to 
master them quickly. Pictures show how. Every; 

thing explained clearly. 


Piay in Half Hour 
After you get the four 
easy motions you play 
harmonious chords with 
very little practice. No 
previous musical knowl- 


edge needed, 
when you enroll . 


GIVEN a sweet toned 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR, Carrying 


WRITE AY ONCE for attractive offer Playing Outfit— 
terms. You have everything Valuc $i8 to $20 
to gain, A postcard will No extras-everything included 
OTHER prea Banjo, Vi Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
COURSES Banjo Ukulele. Under well known instructors. 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bidg. Dept. 239 New York, N. Y. 


roved as n C ndence School Under the La the Stat 
Arr te Sg A a ria aia Tela Hoar bie Cea ee 


Easy Lessons 
Even if you don't know 
one note from another, 
the 52 printed lessons 
and clear pictures make 
it easy to learn quickly. 
Pay as you play. 


when answering advertisements 


You needn’t slave wely 


mail coupon and I’ll 
our 
nlimited 
WA og Ante ing tea na 
~ ni as pre 
yourself for a quick, pees 


The Worild’s bigg 
most fascinating business needs jou! 


No Other “JOB-WAY” Training? 


includes ALL Electrical Worl 
ae eet Mechan- 
‘ulcanizing—also 


t small wages another minute— 


‘ou how I train you at home in 


time for tions ing up to $150 a week. 
ied opportunities, for p paying a Potrien 
. Let me show you how m; 


and Me- 
“JOB- 

hundreds of men just like 
it success in the Auto business. 


Earn Up to $150 a Week! 


Don’t sell your time a See i low pay! You don’t need to when 


you bave my *‘JOB-W. 
neer of 


your, owe hom s homo. 1 


Institution I know what training you 
ND I GIVE ou THAT TRAINING t in 


’ training. As Directing Engi- 
g. g sdo Mi 


every branch of NS Sé > 


I train you with JOBS—not books. 


bring thesciginal JOB WAY training TO youRuoME! 


Read My 


Experience, 


Money’ Back Education Not 


Agreement? 


Ten agreements in my 
free Auto book. No. 
“I will refund eve 
cent of your money 
po receiving my train- 
you are not abso- 
bE? satisfied.’’ This 
and nine other wonderful 
agreements make my 
“JOB-WAY” course the 
training for you! Be sure 
to get my book and 
read all ten agreements. 


Address Me 
Personally 


, 1916 Sunnyside Ave., 


Needed ? 


I don’t care how little school- 
ing you have, I will train you 
to become an Auto Mechanic 
or refund eon, money! Boys 
and men of all ages have be- 
come Garage owners and man- 
agers, Seager SA Fore- 
men, Auto Experts, BIG PAY 
executives, ‘after completing 
o JOB-WAY” training, 

1 pees to yon | that I will pros 
pere you to take advantage of 
e many wonderful opportun- 
ities of tbegreat auto business! 


B. W. COOKI 


CHICAGO MOTOR TRAINING CORPORATION 
Dept. 17-78, Chicago, ill. 


est, 


= Like Morriston 

- Mostinton, Parkers- 
right nover bad a say's 'a 
experience on 


what he eae when leas 
hal f-w through on 
WA paws What E 


M. J. MORRI 


mlpniton Start Lighti 
Weltine razing, 
aaia Course— also 
Monthly Magazine, also 3 
Testing and Repair Outâta, 
Nowhere else I know of, 
ean you get 
Six Billion dollars pnt 
each year to rel 18 
Millfon Autos, Faeks 
Tractors—it’s the world’s 
biggest business. Amazing 
money opportunities ev- 
uru ere for trained men. 
Employment Service 
> ips you to big jobs, and 
I help/ you to get into 
business for yourself. 


Get My Big 
Book Quick? 


I will send it to you with- 
out one the Tac of cost. 
Read s the facts, find out 
about the demand for 
trained isto Experts. Let 
me tell you how easily and 
quickly you, too, may be- 
come an Auto Expert. 
Splendid offer right now 
to ambitious men. Coupon 
brings complete inforosen 
tion. Mail it today! 


DIRECTING 
ENGINEER 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


AVIATION 
Training FREE 
of extra cost 
Coupon brings full de- 
tails of complete Avi- 
ation Training, I am 


offering FREE of extra 
charge. Send it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW?! 
Free Auto Book 


B. W. COOKE, Directing Engineer, 

Chicago Motor Training Corp. 

1916 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 17-718 Chicago 
Send me FREE your Big Auto Book **Auto Facts” 
and proof that you will train me in spare time at 
home, Also details of AVIATION Course Offer, 
Also reserve 3 Testing and Repair Outfits without 
obligating me. 


NOME .2.0 onan nnn ennenenenescennnsseenneeeenen: 


AdG1688, on nccncncancncncacccnwenanscucnsces -- 
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AVIATION 
GUIDE 


a3 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


eo “AVIATION GUIDE FREE 
s With Auto Books! 


=) For a limited time only we will 
free Major 
amon, à 
full of the latest dope on modern aircraft, 
airplane motors, control systems, lessons on 
fying, ete. 
language, especially for Remon sn plants to 
go into aviation. 


Er absolutely 
PAGE'S sensational ‘‘best seller’’ 
aviation books, 256 pages crammed 


Written in simple, non-technical 


ail coupon, send no money. 


FIX IT? 


Can you take the “play” out of 
differentials? Can you kill the 
SHIMMY insteering? Can you 


reset TIMING? Can you put your finger on engine-trouble 
without guessing or tinkering? Can you pull the STARTER 


off and fix it? Can 


ou adjust and repair transmission, rear- 


axles, engines and electrical systems? 


These Books Tell 


Whether you are a mechanic 
or helper, expert or student, 
auto owner or driver, by 
all means take advantage 
of this Speserenes to seo 
and use thelatest and most 
complete library on AUTOS 
ever published! Built by 


eighteen of America’s greatest automotive engineers. Simple 
enough for men with little schooling to understand, yet in 
daily use by thousands of engineers, service station superin- 
tendents and foremen. Tells you how to do any auto job 


RIGHT the first time. 


BIG 
VOLUMES 


2400 pages, over 

2000 illustrations, 
wiring diagrams, equip- 
ment charts, etc. DeLuxe 
edition with gold-stamped 
flexible binding. Sent 
FREE for 15 days’ use. 
If not wanted return 
express collect, If kept, 
send only $2. after 15 
days, then $3. a month 
until special advertising 
price, $24.80 is paid. 


American Technical Socie 


ition of your AUTO B 
out obl: 
only, ani 
use | preter to keep 
Fate ol 


if I choose to, 


salting membership free, and send 
notify you I will keep the 


after 


chi 


A-8319 Drexel Ave. & 58th St, C 
would like to_see the new 5-volume 
OOKS, but with- a : 
ating me to buy them. I will pay the few cents delivery charges 

wili return them express collect. If after 15 days 
them I will send you $2 and pay the balance at the 
only $3 a month, until $24.. 


Don’t “Study” — 
LOOK IT UP! 


The ten-billion dollar auto industry 
offers rich prizes to men with gumption 
enough to reglly learn all branches of 
automotive mechanics. A better job— 
bigger pay—the chance to go into busi- 
ness for yourself and get a share of the 
huge profits are waiting for any man 
who even half tries to improve his 
ability to deliver service. And here's 
the quickest, easiest way—no tedious 
memorizing or lessons, JUST LOOK 
UP the facts you seek. You'll find the 
answer to any auto problem literally 
at so finger tine in the famous 
JIFFY INDEX. 


American Technical Society 
Dept.A8319, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago, M. 
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This new self-massaging belt not 
only makes you look thinner IN- 
STANTLY—but quickly takes off 
rolls of excess fat. 


IET is weakening—drugs are 

dangerous—strenuous reducing 

exercises are liable to strain 
your heart. The only safe method 
of reducing is massage. This method 
sets up a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away surplus fat. The 
Weil Reducing Belt; made of special 
reducing rubber, produces exactly 
the same results as a skilled 
masseur, only quicker and 
cheaper. 

Every move you make causes 
the Weil Belt to gently mas- 
sage your abdomen. Results 
are rapid because this belt 
works for you every second. 


Fat Replaced by Normal Tissue 
From 4 to 6 inches of flabby fat 
usually vanish in a few weeks, Only 
solid, normal tissue remains. The 
Weil Reducing Belt is endorsed by 
physicians because it not only takes 
off fat, but helps correct stomach dis- 
orders, constipation, backache, short- 
ness of breath and puts sagging in- 
ternal organs back in place. 


Special 10-day Trial Offer 

Send no money. Write for detailed descrip- 
tion and testimonials from delighted users. 
If you write at once, you will receive a spe- 
cial 10-day trial offer, The Weil Company, 
4811 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE WEIL COMPANY, 4811 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 

| Gentlemen: Please_send me complete description of the Well 
Soentita Reducing Belt, and also your Special 10-day Trial 
er, 


onj 
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TRANSCO TIRE COMPANY 
ig 5342 S. Ashland Ave.Dept.2011, Chicaga, Ii. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


No More Razor Blades 


365 KEEN SHAVES 


A YEAR WITH ONE SINGLE BLADE 


“I want to say that KRISS-KROSS Stropper is the 
best thing I ever saw. I have been using one blade 
continuously for one year and nine months and bave 


no idea how much longer it will last.” 
C. S. Stephenson, Okla. 


Inventor Discovers Amazing 


New Way to Shave! 
-Without Buying Blades! 


That's what the astonishing invention of a St. Louis man 
offers the great army of American shavers today! 
KRISS-KROSS is destined to revolutionize all existing tradi- 
tions of shaving! Its performance is so sensational that it seems 
hardly fair to call it a stropper. Rather it is a super-stropper 
or blade-rejuvenator! Almost Iiterally it makes a new 
blade out of an old one every day. No longer do you find 
that your blades *‘die” after five or six shaves. KRISS- 
KROSS ‘‘brings ‘em to life’ a surprising way, week after 
week and month after month—and endows them with a 
keenness that they never possessed when brand-new! Ac- 
tually you can take a blade right out of a fresh package 
and improve it as much as 100% in eleven seconds with 
KRISS-KROSS! No wonder experts pronounce it one of the great- 
est inventions ever patented! 


Magic Diagonal Stroke 


Until you’ve seen KRISS-KROSS, fitted Its sturdy, nickeled 
smoothness into the palm of your hand and tested its uncanny 
dexterity yourself, you never know how amazing it really ist 
It employs the famous diagenal streke, same as a master barber 
uses. Never before has anyone captured the secret of reproduc- 
ing It automatically. Eight “lucky leather grooves’’ do the trick 
a a seconds with a precision it takes a master barber years to 
attain. 

But that’s not all, KRISS-KROSS embodies still another fea- 
ture that has hitherto baffled mechanical reproduction. It strops 
from heavy to light. It’s absolutely uncanny the way the strokes 
start with strong pressure and grow lighter and lighter until an 
adjustable, autematic jig flies up and notifies you that your blade 
is ready—ready with the keenest cutting-edge that steel can takel 


Fits All Makes of Blades 


KRISS-KROSS produces unbelievable sharpness and prolongs the 
life of any razor blade for months and even years. Fits all brand 
and makes except Durham. Eliminates 83% of shaving costs. No 
more “raking” and scraping with dull blades. 


K tee velvety shaves forever and no more blades to buy! 


No more stinging 
and smarting that has to be relieved with messy lotions and harsh 


RS KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MFG. Co. 


Dept. S-3293 1418 Pendleton Ave. STROPPER 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers in the World 


astringents. KRISS-KROSS solves your blade problem for all 
time and gives you keen, velvet-smooth shaves forever! 


Sensational Offer 


And now for my surprising offer. To introduce KRISS-KROSS, 
I am giving with it Free a new kind of razor. Possesses 
remarkable features. Instantly adjustable to any shaving 
position. A flip of the finger makes it (1) T-Shape; (2) 
straight (old style); (3) or diagonal (new way). Gives 
a sliding instead of pulling stroke. Simply zips right 
through the toughest crops of whiskers. Made of rustless 
metal. Comes with 5 special-process blades and is entirely 
unlike anything you ever saw before! 


Get Free Offer 


Send for full information on these surprising new inventions 
today. KRISS-KROSS products are never sold in stores. You 
deal direct with me or my authorized representative. Write for 
illustrated description and full details of free razor offer. It’s 
even more remarkable than I can tell you in this short space. 
Clip the coupon now. Mail it today. 


Agents $30.00 a Day and Up 
Make big money with KRISS-KROSS. Giving away FREE 
razor boosts your profits amazingly. H. King made $66 in 
one day. N. C. Paige made $104 in 3 days! Others average 
Spare-time workers, Office and 
extra a day showing KRISS- 
S. Kantala made 
Get “details at 

Check bottom of coupon and mail it tonight! 


$350 and up to $750 a month! 
Factory men make $6-$12 
KROSS to friends and fellow employes. 
$154 extra just working evenings 3 weeks. 


once. 


ss ee tee ee es ees ee 
Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. S-3293, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated description { 
and full details of your special introductory offer on KRISS- 
KROSS super-stropper and FREE 3-way razor. I 
Name 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


EARLE LIEDERMAN—Tho Muscle Builder 
**Seience of Wrentuags 1 ** Secrets of 
Here's Strength," 


Muscles $*apiece/ 


Wouldn’t it be great if we could buy muscles by the bag— 
take them home and paste them on our shoulders? Then our 
rich friends with money to buy them sure would be socking us 
all over the lots. 

But they don’t come that easy, fellows. If you want muscle 


you have to work for it. That’s the reason why the lazy fellow 
never can hope to be strong. So if you’re lazy and don’t want 
to work—you had better quit right here. This talk was never 
meant for you. 


I Want Live Ones 
I’ve been making big men out of little ones for over fifteen years. 
I’ve made pretty near as many strong men as Heinz has made 
pickles. My system never fails. That’s why I guarantee my works 
to do the trick. That’s why they gave me the name of ‘The 
Muscle Builder.” I have the surest bet that you ever heard of. 


What Pm Going to Do 

In just 30 days I’m going to increase your arm one full inch. 
Yes and add two inches to your chest in the same length of 
time. But that’s nothing. I've only started; get this—I’m going 
to put knobs of muscle on your shoulders like baseballs. I’m 
going to deepen your chest so that you will double your lung 
capacity. Each breath you take will flood every crevice of your 
pulmonary cavity with oxygen. This will load your blood with 
red corpuscles, shooting life and vitality throughout your entire 
system. I’m going to give you arms and legs like pillars. I'm 
going to work on every inner muscle as well, toning up your liver, 


your heart, ete. You'll have a snap to your step and a flash to 
your eye. You'll feel the real. pep shooting up and down your old 
backbone, You'll stretch out your big brawny arms and crave~for 


a chance to crush everything before you. 
with vim and animation, 

Sounds pretty good, what? You can bet your old ukulele it’s 
good. It’s wonderful, And don’t forget, fellow—I’m not just 
promising all this—I guarantee it. Well, let’s get busy, I want 
some action—So do you. 

Send for My New Book 


“Muscular Development”—It’s Free 

Take it and read it, It’s the peppiest piece of literature you 
ever flashed your eyes on. And 48 full-page photos of myself and 
some of my numerous prize-winning pupils. This is the finest col- 
lection of strong men ever assembled into one book—Look them over 
—Doctors, lawyers, merchants, mechanics, and every line of trade 
you can think of. I swear you'll never let this book get out of 
ani hange again.. And just think—you're getting it for nothing. 

rab 

Take your pen or pencil and fill out the coupon—But do it now 
—before you turn this page. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3011 305 Broadway 
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Earle Liederman, Dept. 3011 305 Broadway New York City 
Dear Sir:—Flease send me absolutely FREE and without any 

obligation on my part whatever, a copy of your latest book, 

“Muscular Development.’’ (Please write or print plainly.) 


You'll just bubble = 


New York City 


Name se scecevsess 
Street 
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TO PAY 
How To Order 


Send $1 with orderand your 
Skoke comes to you prepaid 
o C. O. D. on arrival. 


To Days Free Trial 

After examination and 10 
days free trial, pay bal- 
ae in Eo equal monthly 


A ‘Full Year to Pay 

Nointerest. No extras. All 

transaction strictlycon- 
fidential. You take no risk 
— satisfaction eeta so Å 
guaranteed or money b: 


of genuine 
diamonds 
Bulova, El- 
gin, Waltham, 
Hamilton, 


ci 

Exquisitely, hand en- 
graved and pierced 
18K Solid White Gold 
lady’s ring. Finest 
quality genuine blue 
white diamond. $3.04 
a month, 


CC2-The “Princess Pat’ 
14-K SOLID WHITE GOLD, en 

graved case. Accurate, depend 
ae 15 jewel movement. Genuine 
“WRISTACRAT”flexibl 
7 i $2.00 a month. 


CC3-Nationally savers’; 
Elgin or Waltham, gentle- 
man’s strap der Hand- F perfectly 
ene Gaia ied aaa. Ware matched, finest quality ae 


namei avea- emcee | ile carte sane 
accurate a epen e. P, 
Specially priced, $2.12 - ing. $3.96 a month- 48 


ESTAB. 1895 
‘DIAMOND 
WATCH CO: 


ome prote: 
Same as an expensive autom; 


cartridges, 
apsoiucely.: saie. Send no mone: 
with box cartridges, JENKINS, 
Genuine Leather Holster FRE 


Stop Using ye 


Pos ADHESIF PLAP 0- 
PADS are entirely different 
trom the truss—being mechanico- 
chemico applicators—made self-adhe- 
sive purposely to keep the muscle-tonic 
“PLAPAO” applied continuously to 
j the affected paris, and to minimize 
painful friction and dangerous slipping 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached. Softas velvet- eas: 


Steen eee eeeee 


to apply—inexpensive. For al- , Awarded 

Gold Medal most a quarter of a century satisfied Srand Prix 

thousands report success. No delay from work. Process of 

recovery natural, so no subsequent use for a truss, 

Awarded Gold Medal, Grand Prix, etc. Trial of 

“PLAPAO” will be sent to you absolutely 

Write your name on coupon and send TODAY. 

PLAPAO CO., 801 Stuart Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 

Name... ssesossssseseseoooseseečceseeestoness 

Address.,....+++- Hote neeeeeeeeeeese 
Return “mail ‘will ‘pring Free Trial Plapao. 

when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Every 3,000 Miles This 
Amazing Little Device Buys 
Me a New Tire... FREE” 


om HE money I save 
' on gasoline more 
than keeps me in new 
tires. Figure it out... 
I was getting 13 miles per 
gallon on my Nash. Withe 
gas at 18c plus 2c tax it 
cost me $46 to drive 3,000 
miles. Now I’m getting 
better than 26 miles per 
gallon. It takes just half the gas 
and I save $23 to $25 every 3,000 
miles—more than the price of a 
new tire.” 

No matter what make of car you 
drive, the Stransky Vaporizer is 
unconditionally guaranteed to give 
you 50% to 100% more miles per 
gallon or it costs you nothing. As 
a matter of fact, it is not uncom- 
mon for the Stransky Vaporizer to 
more than double gasoline mileage! 


Note These Records 


Forty-three miles per gallon from § 
a Chevrolet, reported by F. S. 
Carroll. Fifty-seven miles on one 
gallon in a Ford, reported by J. T. 
Jackson, Michigan. Forty mites 
per gallon in a Dodge from 
Brownsville, Tex. to Tampico, 
Mex., reported by T. L. Brown. 


Proved by Two Miuilion 
Owners 


Records like these are reported 
in every mail for every make and 
model car... from 72 different 
countries .,. the world over. More 


than two million Stransky 
Vaporizers have been in- 
stalled. 


Easily Installed 


No bigger than a dollar 
* coin—no more expensive 
than a good wrench—no more 
trouble to attach than a fan 
7 belt! Attaches to the intake 
manifold of any car in fiye min- 
utes. Anyone can do it. 


Less Gasoline— 


More Power 

The Vaporizer supercharges your 
gasoline after it leaves the car- 
buretor. Completely vaporizes the 
gasoline. Under this ideal condition 
you get more compression out of 
less gasoline and a more complete 
explosion. ‘Both power, pickup and 
speed are noticeably increased. 
Starting is not interfered with, as 
the Vaporizer automatically shuts 
itself off when the motor is idle. 


Make This Test 


Test the Stransky Vaporizer om 
your ear—and expect results that 
will amaze you! Double your mile- 
age—+get flashing pickup and power— 
forget carbon troubles, sluggish mo- 
tor and fouled spark plugs from over- 
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“Dont spoil the party 
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~ someone called when I sat down at the piano 


WAS just about to enter the 
room when I overheard Bill say- 
ing, “It'll seem like old times to 
have Dan with us again !” 
“You'd better lock the piano!’ came the 
tsughing rejoinder. 
‘Nonsense! He won't have the nerve to 
Disy after what happened the last time!” 
“That was a shabby trick, | I almost wish 
we hadn’t pulled it. . 
ort well I knew what they were talking 
ut 
At the last party I had attended I had sat 
Gown at the piano and in my usual ‘‘chop- 
stick’’ fashion started playing some popular 


numbers. 

Before long, however, I had noticed an 
wnusual stillness, I stopped playing, turned 
I had 


around, and saw—the room was empi 
stumbling 


Instead of entertaining the party, as 
fondly imagined, my halting, 
performance had been a nuisance. 
Burning with shame and indignation I 
had determined to turn the tables. At last 
tonight, the moment had come 

Every one seemed overjoyed to see me 
again—obviously glad that I had evidently 
forgiven and forgotten last year’s trick. 

Soe RE! to Bill and a eia 

ve ha e piano tuned, ol 
Fest just In the mond . 

Instantly the friendly atmosphere changed. 
It was amusing to see the look that spread 
from face to face. For a moment no one 
spoke. Then, just as I was sitting down at 
so pma some ees < 

“For heaven's sake, get aw; om that 
piano! Don’t spoil the party 

That was my cuo. Instead 
st replying I struck the first 


g 


wis „Jou did for me last 


year! 
The eager, laughing 
faces turned red with 
embarrassment. One or 


f 


two of the boys murmured 
an apology. Seeing thelr 
confusion, I continued: 

“I mean it! If you 
hadn’t opened my eyes, 
I'd still be a dub at pr 
ing. I went home mig! ny 

angry that night, 
admit. But it taught a. 
a lesson. And believe 
me, folks, when I think the real pleasure 
I get out of playing now, I’m only sorry you 
didn’t pull that trick sooner!" 

Before letting me go home that night Bill 
ae “How did you do It?” 

1 upad “Why, I just took advantage 
of a to learn music, that’s all! 

Wwhatt didn’t you take lessons from a 


teacher t- 

“Nol ~f taught myself! When that trick 
showed me up last year, I sent to the U. S. 
School of Music for one of their free demon- 
stration lessons. Well, it proved to be so 
much easier than I had hoped for, that I 
sent for the complete course. And believe 
me, I'm mighty glad I did! There wasn’t 
any expensive private teat to nay—and 
since the lessons came by mail, I didn’t have 
to set aside valuable hours to study. I 
practiced my, in my spare time, a few 
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searcely believing their ears, 
they drew nearer. When I 
finished they loudly clam- 
ored ‘or more. Time and 
again, when I would have 
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moment later they 


got the surprise 


of their lives! 


ture shows you how, then you do it ana 
self and hear it lay 

Thus you actually teach yourself to be- 
come an accomplished musician right fn 
your own home. Without any long hours 
of tedious practice. Without any dull oF 
uninteresting scales you learn how to play 
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CHAPTER I. 
JOAN FRENCH. 


2IHERE was a sound of 
‘| music. Joan was playing 
a violin, She was not 
playing it, as you might 
assume, in a cool drawing. 
room or studio; nor was 
she playing it, if you had known, in 
the great rancho far below among the 
pepper trees, where she lived. She was 
playing high on the eastern shoulder of 
Smoky Butte among the junipers. 
She played well, but you would not 


have recognized the melody. For the 
music was sweet and sighing. loud and 
chanting, weird and haunting; a singing 
in the strings of the wind in the junipers, 
of the shimmering heat waves that hid 
the oasis of the rancho, of the blue, 
slaty haze that smothered the horizon, 
of the black, forbidding outlines of dis- 
tant lava hills—Joan’s was a song of the 
spirit of the desert, which was her own. 

She would not have played like this 
at home. The same inspiration was not 
to be had indoors. She would have 
loosed the spirits of the great masters 
there, or filled the long, cool living room 
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with crooning, throbbing lullabies, and 
old Zeb French would heave his tre- 
mendous frame into a great chair, and 
stroke his white beard, and stare at his 
willful daughter out of faded, blue eyes 
brimming with pride and appreciation. 
But sometimes, when the notes unex- 
pectedly soared in wild exultation, the 
expression in Zeb’s eyes would change 
and troubled lights would shade them, 
and he would shift uneasily in his chair. 
Zeb French loved this girl, who was the 
living spirit of her dead mother; loved 
her to distraction—and he was afraid 
of her. For Joan did strange things, 
and gave free rein to an imagination 
which created a longing for strange ad- 
ventures. But this side of her character 
he could not know nor understand; he 
realized its existence, the irresistible 
lure it held for that other side which he 
did know, and did not fear. 
Sometimes her brothers, Will and 
Frank, would sit on the low stoop of 
the patio and listen also. And they 
sensed the meaning of those high, soar- 
ing notes; and they would look at each 
other in understanding. And, too, at 
such times as these, the old Mexican 
housekeeper would live in heaven. 
The brothers had heard Joan play in 
the high junipers, and on the wide, yel- 
low stretches of the desert, and in the 
deep, wild ravines along the border ; but 
they never spoke of these times to old 
Zeb, nor did Zeb expect it. He had 
been left alone with his sons and daugh- 
ter when they were young; when cer- 
tain activities had kept him away from 
home for days and weeks at a time; and 
the Mexican woman and the desert had 
reared them. True, a school-teacher 
had come from somewhere and lived at 
the rancho for three years for her 
health. She had taught them a good 
deal, and had sent them books, which 
Joan had read, to her brothers’ scorn. 
And she had seen to it that the girl’s 
natural musical talent was developed ; 
but Joan could now instruct her former 


teacher. All this notwithstanding, the 
desert had been the schoolmaster, and 
it had found willing pupils. 

This day Joan played with greater 
strength than usual. Wild, tempestuous 
notes softened the yearning strains, and 
climbed the heights again. She was at 
her best. Her horse stood near, mo- 
tionless, ignoring the luscious feed about 
him, listening—a splendid, iron-gray 
stallion whom none but Joan could 
touch. So they were, girl and beast, 
communing with the spirits of that 
desolate land of burning sands, dry 
washes, lava hills—juniper, greasewood, 
cactus, sage—and_ slimy, creeping 
things, under a sky of brass. 

But they were not alone. 

High on the shoulder of the butte 
the heat beat down upon a horse- 
man. He was covered with gray dust, 
and there were ridges on the shoulders 
and flanks of his mount where the 
sweat had run in streams. He had come 
far, this rider, far and fast; too fast 
for desert travel. He leaned forward 
on his saddle horn and listened. Won- 
der, awe, and incredulity were com- 
mingled in the gaze that swept down- 
ward. At last, he urged his tired horse 
down the juniper slope. 

As he was riding into the ywind in- 
stead of with it, the man was favored 
in his effort to surprise the player. Had 
it been otherwise, the wind would have 
carried the scent of his horse to the 
stallion and his presence would have 
been betrayed at once. The junipers, 
too, aided him; for they were high 
enough to screen his advance. 

Nevertheless, the stallion’s head went 
up with a snort, and he turned, giving 
warning of tke man’s nearness before 
the latter could spring his surprise. He 
drove in his spurs, but the player had 
laid aside the violin, made some quick 
motions, and had risen when the new- 
comer rode out of the high junipers. 

He whistled in astonishment. It was 
a girl, and she was masked! As he 
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rode toward her, she made a lightning 
move with her right hand and covered 
him with a .45. 

“Thats far enough!” she called 
sharply. “An’ don’t reach for anything 
but the sky, unless you think I’m fool- 
ing.” 

He checked his mount and elevated 
his hands. He was not smiling nor grin- 
ning because she was a girl; he was 
looking at her keenly, taking in every 
detail of her appearance. Her hair was 
covered by the big range hat she wore. 
He could only see the lower part of her 
face, but the lips were full and ruby, 
her cheeks and chin well molded. Her 
hands were slim and beautiful. Her 
riding habit was well worn, but her 
boots were new and betrayed small, 
dainty feet. 

“A gun girl!” he ejaculated, not real- 
izing that he spoke aloud. 

“Yes, a gun girl, if you think so,” 
was the retort, in a cold, hard, feminine 
voice. “An’ I don’t hanker to have no 
long rider spying on me!” Her eyes 
flashed through the mask, but he could 
not determine their color. They were 
shaded by the hat, too. 

“I wasn’t spying,” he said sternly, “I 
saw: 7 

“Don’t lie!” she broke in. “I could 
make you pay for it, too; an’ nobody’d 
know a thing about it.” 

“Yes,” he drawled, “you could shoot 
me, but I couldn’t shoot you.” 

“Why not?” she demanded suspi- 

_ciously. “I wouldn’t trust you far.” 

“You can trust me that far,” he said 
dryly. “I might shoot a man, an’ maybe 
I have, but I couldn’t very well shoot 
a woman.” 

She was nonplused at this, and found 
herself believing him. His eyes were 
good, and a woman is apt to know much 
of a man by his eyes. His face was 
good, too; he would be right good look- 
ing after a hard wash. Young and well 
built. Well, she had seen them come 
bad, young, well built and good looking! 


“You might lower that gun,” he sug- 
gested. “Not that I’m afraid it might 
go off, for I take it you know. your 
business ; but I’d sure like to roll a ciga- 
rette. I heard the playing—an’ it was 
good playing—up above, but I couldn’t 
make out who was making the music. 
So I came down.” 

She lowered her weapon. “You can 
make your cigarette,” she said, “but 
don’t try any tricks. It just happens 
that I’m able to shoot from the hip.” 

He nodded in approval, and for the 
first time he smiled, betraying a fine set 
of white, even teeth against his tan. “J 
had a hunch you could do that very 
thing from the first.” He nodded again, 
took out tobacco and papers and started 
to build his smoke. “That’s not a lady’s 
pearl-handled affair you’re packing ; it’s 
a man’s gun.” 

“An’ I know how to use it,” she said 
coolly. “Where you from?” 

“Up north,” he replied, calmly light- 
ing his cigarette. “You live aroun’ 
here?” 

“Im not answering questions, I’m 
asking ’em,” she returned. “I suppose 
there’s no use asking you your right 
name. Anyway, you—where you go- 
ing?” 

“Down south,” he grinned. “I don’t 
reckon there’d be any use asking you 
your name, but mine’s Deadwood 
Dave.” 3 

He saw the flush on the lower part of 
her face. “In your case, it ain’t none 
too safe to get fresh,” she said angrily, 
raising the gun again. 

“Listen, gun girl, I’m peaceful, under- 
stand?” he drawled. “An’ if you're 
going to shoot anything with that gun, 
shoot the end of this cigarette off, in- 
stead of my head.” 

He had hardly held the cigarette out 
in insolent challenge when her gun 
broke sharply on the stillness. He held 
half his cigarette between his fingers! 
He regarded it thoughtfully. Then he 
took off his hat and bowed to her. 
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- There was no twinkle in his eyes; only 
genuine respect. “You're the first girl 
I ever met who could pull that trick,” 
he said soberly. 

“An’ I’ve got more up my sleeve,” 
she said harshly, to conceal her appre- 
‘ciation of his flattering remark. “I 
reckon you better be on your way.” 

“T was thinking the same thing,” he 
said. “If you don’t mind, I’ll stow this 
away as a souvenir.” He carefully 
placed the short portion of cigarette in 
his hat rim and put the big Stetson on 
his head. “By the way, could you tell 
me where Sunrise is?” 

“Down in this country it’s in the east, 
an’ early in the morning for them as 
gets up,” was the blistering reply. 

“Why—I had in mind a town,” he 
said, looking grieved. “I was told there 
was a town down this way called Sun- 
rise—a right smart town, too, twas 
said.” 

“Just keep on east an’ you'll see it 
early in the morning,” she answered. 
“Me—/’m saying good-by or getting 
mad; one of the two.” 

“I wouldn’t want you to get mad,” 
he said soberly, shaking out his reins. 
“But I hate to say good-by, an’ maybe 
it isn’t any such thing. So long.” 

He spurred his horse and threaded 
his way down through the junipers, 
leaving her thinking hard over his last 
remark. She put up her gun suddenly, 
called the stallion, put the violin in its 
case, mounted with it, and rode at a 
sharp pace southward. Not until she 
gained the lower mesa did she remove 
the mask. 


CHAPTER. II. 
THE OASIS. 


HE rider went on down the east 
slope, pondering deeply over the un- 
expected and brief meeting with the 
masked gun girl. “Gun girl she sure 
was,” he muttered. “Now, where f 
He kept a sharp lookout in all direc- 


tions. The girl lived somewhere about, 
that much was certain. “Why the 
mask?” he kept asking himself, And 
why, indeed? She could have sent him 
on his way, unmasked, and without any 
gun demonstration, just as easily. And 
he would have had just as much of a 
chance of finding her. In fact, if she 
have not been masked, and had not 
acted as she did, he would have merely 
asked directions and gone on. He had 
no time in particular for women. But 
now he wanted above all things to see 
this wild creature again. Proficient as 
he was with his own weapon, respected, 
and feared, and outlawed, he had met 
a girl who could apparently match his 
skill. She had said Sunrise was east- 
ward and he might reach it by morning. 
He doubted if his horse could make it 
and tried to shake off the conviction 
that the beast could not. He was nearly 
spent himself and just began to realize 
it. 

The junipers gave way to sage and 
greasewood. The heat increased, drove 
in upon him like a wall of fire. His 
mouth and throat were dry. He dared 
take but a sip at a time of the scanty 
supply of water in the canteen which 
hung from the horn of his saddle. With 
each sip he had to tilt it a bit higher, 
and he was tilting it dangerously close 
to straight up. He had ridden long and 
far, and he was weary, and was begin- 
ning to slump in the saddle as he 
dreamed of cool mountain brooks, and 
ice-cold springs—lakes, rivers, oceans 
of water! Water! He brought him- 
self to with a jerk and looked about 
with eyes that were rapidly becoming 
bloodshot. It seemed to him that the 
terrific heat struck him suddenly like 
a blast out of a furnace. 

He had reached the floor of the des- 
ert—the inferno. What a fool he had 
been to come south in August! He 
should have taken to the high moun- 
tains. He could see the glistening 
peaks, the tall stands of pine and fir, 
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the flower-splashed meadows with their 
ambling brooks, the foothills— 

Why, there they were straight ahead ! 
Tall trees and a lake! He spurred his 
horse toward the mirage. The animal 
stumbled and threw him. He sprawled 
on his hands and knees in the hard, 
burning sands. He had been thrown by 
a horse! He—Louis Lane—had been 
thrown by a horse—by his own horse! 
Had been thrown— 

He toppled forward on the hot floor 
of the desert. Then he scrambled un- 
steadily to his feet. This would not do. 
What was the matter with him? He 
had been too long in the north and the 
inferno was getting him fast. But, 
could the thing he feared happen so 
‘quickly? Everywhere was that bluish 
haze, and at hand was the dazzling sun- 
light, thrown up into his eyes by the 
yellow floor of the desert. And ahead, 
or far behind, were the trees and the 
water. But he knew them for what 
they were—the deadly, deceitful lures 
of the desert. To try to reach them 
was the first sign of the end. He knew 
that end: swollen lips and black tongue, 
tearing off of clothes, digging in the 


sand, and at the finish—the Death 
Watchman. When he came, it was 
over. 


He staggered to his drooping horse 
and clutched the canteen, He un- 
screwed the cap and tipped the canteen 
to his lips. He would take just a sip, 
just a sip. The bottom of the canteen 
tilted upward, and upward. He had not 
the power to draw it from his lips. He 
would have to save at least one drink. 
And now nothing came. - He was look- 
ing straight up into the mocking, blaz- 
ing sky. Gone! He threw the empty 
canteen down. 

But the drink had refreshed him and 


some of his strength returned. He 
climbed into the saddle. His horse 
lurched ahead, wavered, and stood 


trembling. He dismounted and, walk- 
ing slowly, led his mount. Relieved of 


his weight, the beast followed well 
enough. But Lane’s lips were pressed 
tightly. This would be the last phase. 
Who would give out first, himself or 
the horse? What was that in the sky? 
A dark speck—no, two specks, and 
three—buzzards! 

Lane laughed, and the hoarse, un- 
earthly cackle that came from his lips 
frightened him. It was his imagina- 
tion, of course. There were no buz- 
zards. Why should they come so soon? 
Why should they come at all? It was all 
trash, this buzzard business. Desert 
gossip. Like the coyotes on the north- 
ern ranges. Buzzards and coyotes! 
Bosh! But the specks did not disap- 
pear. They continued to drift about up 
there in the sky. But Lane no longer 
looked up. He looked at the ground 
just ahead, nodding. There was cactus 
now, towering giants which lifted their 
spiny arms above him; la chollas, and 
ocotillo, and yucca. And straight ahead 
were feathery pepper trees. It was 
only a picture of hope, but it lured 
him on. 

Lane cackled again, stumbled and 
fell. He got to his feet with difficulty. 
The mirages were getting close; com- 
ing to him. And yet—he croaked in 
excitement and staggered on. They 
were trees! Pepper trees close at hand! 
An oasis! He tried to run, fell— 
crawled.on his hands and knees 

It was Will French who came run- 
ning to help him. He got Lane to his 
feet and supported him so he could 
walk in under the trees of the oasis. 
He put him down in the flickering 
shade of the peppers and called loudly 
in Spanish. A Mexican appeared 
shortly and French snapped out an 
order in the same language. The Mexi- 
can took the horse away. 


Lane looked up out of blurred eyes. 


“Don’t—give that horse—too—too 
much water to start,” he breathlessly 
mumbled. 


“Dont worry,” said Will. “We 
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know how to take care of your horse, 
an’ you, too.” : 

“Touch—of sunstroke,” Lane mut- 
tered. 

“Sure,” Will nodded grimly. “But 
it would have been more than that if 
you hadn’t stumbled on this place when 
you did.” 

The Mexican returned presently with 
a canteen of water. Lane grasped it 
eagerly as Will French held it to his 
lips. “Easy,” said Will, withdrawing 


‘it after Lane had had a swallow. 


“You're not so strong at present that 
you can take this away from me. You 
talk about watching out for your horse 
an’ then try to make a fool of yourself. 
Now, take another swallow.” 

It was fully half an hour before Lane 
had had two cupfuls of water. His 
eyes had cleared. “Thanks, old-timer,” 
he said, surveying his rescuer. “It got 
me all of a sudden out there,” he ex- 
plainly wryly, with a yawn. “Pd had 
a long ride,” he added. 

“What you need now is some sleep, 
an’ plenty of it,” said French. “When 
you've had it, you can talk, if you want 
to. I guess you can walk.” 

Lane waved aside the proffered aid 
and got to his feet. But he was still 
unsteady and French took his arm and 
led him to the house. They turned into 
a room directly off the patio. The 
thick adobe walls shut out the heat. 
There was a bed, a table with a lamp 
upon it, two chairs. 

Lane took off his coat and hat. But 
he had to be helped with his boots and 
the rest of his clothes. He was asleep 
before French could get him into bed. 
French examined the gun and belt he 
had thrown on the table. He hefted 
the money belt he had removed from 
about Lane’s waist. He opened the 
pockets, one by one, and his eyes 
gleamed. He muttered to himself in 
Spanish. He looked about uncertainly, 
stared at the face on the pillow. Then 
he carefully went through Lane’s 


clothes. Apparently, what he found 
did not interest him, for he took the 
money belt and went out. 

Some time afterward he returned 
with his father. Zeb French looked 
long at the face on the pillow and shook 
his head. “Never saw him,” he said. 
“Too young, anyway. I was scoutin’ 
around before he was born.” 

They went out, both so tall they had 
to stoop going through the door. Will 
French was the elder of. the two boys, 
about thirty. His brother, Frank, was 
twenty-five. Thus, Joan at twenty-two 
was the “baby” of the family.. This 
day Frank was in Sunrise and would 
not return until the cool of the night 
—if he returned then. ; 

The next visitor to Lane’s room was 
the old Mexican housekeeper. She left 
a jug of water and a stone mug on 
Lane’s table. And she, too, looked 
long at the stranger. Visitors at the 
rancho were few and far between, ex- 
cept when friends came. 

With the sunset, Lane had another 
visitor. It was Joan. She stole in si- 
lently and a single glance at the sleep- 
er’s face sufficed. She tiptoed out, 
walked rapidly around a small fountain 
which played in the center of the patio, 
made her way through an opening in 
the opposite wall, and hurried to the 
low, adobe barn. The Mexican in at- 
tendance there ran toward her eagerly. 

“Take the stallion to the lower pas- 
ture at once, an’ see that he stays there, 
where the strange señor cannot see 
him,” she commanded crisply in Span- 
ish. ` She turned back for the house, 
her face clouded. “Might have known 
he’d stumble into the place,” she said 
to herself. 

She was not pleased over Lane’s ar- 
rival and had fully expected him to die 
in the desert. For there were no 
springs between Smoky Butte and Sun- 
rise. If Lane had known it, he was 
the first man who ever had surprised 
her playing on the butte or elsewhere. 
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She did not like it; she did not like men 
—strange men who were young and 
good looking. The very fact that she 
kept thinking of him annoyed her. She 
took her violin from its accustomed 
place in the living room and put it in 
her bedroom. Then she curtly told her 
father and Will that they were not to 
mention that she played. They 
shrugged. They had no intention that 
the stranger should even see her. 

The twilight came swiftly and was 
brief, as is the case in the Southwest 
desert areas. Stars filled the purple 
night sky. Lane slept on, the sleep of 
utter exhaustion—deep and dreamless. 
But a Mexican squatted on guard with- 
out his door until the silver light of 
dawn streaked the eastern horizon and 
the household was astir. 

Lane was sitting up in bed yawning 
after his long rest when Will French 
came to the room. Outside the door 
the patio was flooded with golden span- 
gles as the rays of the sun broke 
through the trees. Birds were singing 
sweetly. A soft breeze was filtering 
through the latticed window. 

“Morning,” Lane said to French, “I 
reckon I took some snooze. I was 
about all in.” 

“I guess you had it coming,” Will 
answered. “You was pretty well played 
out. Better come an’ have a bath.” 

“Eh?” Lane was out of bed and 
putting on his clothes in no time. 
“That’s the sweetest invitation I’ve had 
since ” He bit off his words with 
his hands patting his waist. Then his 
eyes narrowed and he looked at Will 
French squarely. “Did you take it?” 
he asked coldly. 

French smiled. “I shore did,” he an- 
swered. “Think I was going to leave 
your money out here with you dead to 
the world? We've got a pretty good 
bunch of Mexicans on the place, but I 
wouldn’t trust one of ’em on a bet 
where there’s a stake in sight. Your 
money’s safe enough. It’s in the house. 


Better leave it there till after you’ve 
had your bath.” 

Lane looked relieved. “It’s every- 
thing I’ve got, ’cept my horse, saddle, 
and gun,” he said in explanation. “An’ 
I had.a hard enough time getting it,” 
he added grimly. 

French betrayed his interest only 
with his eyes. When Lane was ready, 
he led him across the patio and out the 
doorway to a little adobe house where 
Lane, to his surprise, saw an open pool. 
It was walled in with stones and the 
top of the walls had been worn by 
countless bare feet. He looked at 
French questioningly. 

“Agua caliente,” said Will. “These 
hot mineral springs have been here no- 
body knows how long. This one was 
closed in by the Indians years before 
my father ever saw this country, an’ 


he’s eighty. Help yourself, an’ when 
youre through your grub will be 
ready.” 


“Say, you're white people!” Lane ex- 
ploded impulsively. “Honesty an’ hos- 
pitality don’t always run together, but 
in this case they sure do. I appreciate 
it. My name’s Louis Lane, an’ I’m just 
down from the northern ranges.” He 
held out his hand. 

French took it, looking at his guest 
keenly. “We’ve got to do what we can 
for each other in the desert, Lane,” he 
said gravely. “You're at the French 
ranch, an’ my name’s Will French. 
We're not bad people in some ways.” 
With that he turned and went out. 

On a stool was soap and a huge, 
rough towel. Lane undressed quickly 
and plunged into the warm, soothing 
water. His bath lasted half an hour 
and when he came out of the water he 
rubbed his fine, muscular body with the 
rough towel until his skin was fiery. He 
felt fit as a man could feel as he donned 
his clothes. 

He came out into the bright sunlight 
and entered the patio to come face to 
face with a dark-haired girl who 
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stopped as if struck and stared at him 
out of dark-brown eyes in which all the 
mysterious lights of the desert sparkled. 
She was dressed in white and held an 
armful of flowers. 

He was so taken with her beauty and 
freshness of youth that he forgot to 
greet her. And Joan French forgot her 
animosity as she looked at this man she 
had met the day before. His damp, 
touseled hair—a true bronze in color— 
his hazel eyes and clean-cut features 
fascinated her. It was as if he had 
been made anew. And she saw he 
didn’t recognize her. 

“Good morning,” Lane stammered 
finally. 

“Good morning,” she said in a low, 
sweet voice and hurried past him. 

“Your breakfast is ready, Lane,” 
came Will French’s voice sharply from 
across the patio. 

Lane hurried toward his room. 


CHAPTER III. 
SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 


SOMETHING told Lane, as he 

looked at Will French, that it would 
not be policy to ask about the girl. He 
recognized the resemblance between 
this tall, dark, young man and the girl 
and knew at once that she was his sis- 
ter. He saw his breakfast on the table. 
For a few moments he resented his not 
having been invited into the house ; then 
as quickly came the realization that he 


_was a stranger about whom they knew 


nothing. He smiled at French. 

“That bath was worth a yellow chip 
in any sized game,” he said, as he sat 
down to eat. “You can have it any 
time you say.” 

“Your money belt is under the pil- 
low,” Will remarked dryly and left the 
room. 

Lane knew men. No word had been 
spoken, no look had been flashed. Still, 
Lane was convinced that Will French 
was very angry. The reason was plain: 


Lane’s meeting with the girl had not 
been intended nor expected. There 
would be talk in the house. 

“Anyway, I saw her,” Lane muttered 
and attacked the excellent breakfast be- 
fore him with gusto. 

When he had finished, he leisurely 
rolled a cigarette and smoked con- 
tentedly. A Mexican woman came to 
take away the dishes. He reached into 
a pocket and brought forth a silver dol- 
lar which he gave her. She smiled and 
nodded brightly. When she had gone, 
Lane secured his money belt and 
counted the contents of the pockets. 
The sum it had contained when Will 
French took it was intact. He buckled 
it about his waist next to his skin and 
felt better. He had seen the barn when 
he had gone for his bath and now he 
crossed the patio and made his way 
there. Joan French had foreseen this 
move on his part. She knew any ex- 
perienced rider would keep an eye on 
his mount. Which was why she had 
had the stallion taken from its stall in 
the barn. 

Lane found his horse all right and 
gave the Mexican who had looked after 
the animal a five-dollar gold piece. He 
got the same grin and nod of thanks 
that he had received from the house- 
keeper. He considered his next move. 
It was getting fearfully hot and he 
dreaded the ride to Sunrise under that 
blazing, relentless sun. At this thought 
the events of the day before passed in 
bold review before him in swift mental 
pictures. The girl in the mask! He 
wondered if it would be policy to ask 
Will French if he knew of her. Then 
a startling thought occurred to him. 
Could there be any connection. between 
the girl he had seen that morning and 
the gun girl? The idea was no sooner 
born in his mind than he dismissed it 
as being absurd. Will French’s sister 
was not only beautiful; she was de- 
mure. She had a soft, sweet voice, 
whereas the gun girl had tones that 
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were knife-edged. She was the kind 
one could not hire to wear a simple, 
white frock and gather flowers. “Not 
that girl,’ Lane told himself as he en- 
tered the patio. He saw Will beckon- 
ing to him from the rear of the house 
and his heart gave a bound. He was 
to see the dainty, desert flower again, 
then; perhaps meet her. He burried 
toward Will French. 

“Was over to look at my horse,” he 
explained. “He seems none the worse 
for the way I’ve mistreated him lately.” 

“Come in an’ have a smoke,” Will 
invited in a casual tone. 

Lane followed him into the house, 
through the kitchen and dining room to 
the long living room. Zeb French was 
there, sitting in his big chair, but as 
Lane’s eyes swept the room even to the 
shadows in the corners, he saw no sign 
of the girl. They were not going to 
permit him to meet her after all. Well, 
why in the world should he care? What 
did it matter? He never would see her 
again anyway. 

“Have a cigar,” Zeb French invited, 
pointing to an open box of Havanas on 
the table. “Reckon you don’t pack 
many cheroots with you on the trail.” 

“Tt isn’t hard to take you up on that 
proposition,” said Lane, helping him- 
self from the box. “No, L travel 
light.” 

He caught a significant look that 
passed between father‘ and son. He 
knew he had been invited into the house 
to be questioned. He took a comfortable 
chair which Will indicated and lighted 
his weed. 

“Traveling far?” old Zeb asked cas- 
ually. 

“Sunrise is my next stop, an’ I hope 
it’s not far,” Lane replied easily. “Just 
how far is it?” 

“Bout thirty-five miles or so east,” 
the old man answered. “Three-four 
hours ride in the cool, but it’s all day 
in the heat. You'd never made it yes- 
terday.” 


“An’ well I know it,” said Lane 
energetically. “Mighty good thing I 
struck this place, Mr. French, an’ I want 
to thank you so much for treating me 
so white.” 

“We ain’t in the habit of lettin’ folks 
die in the desert,” said the old man 
dryly. “I’ve had too many years of it 
myself.” 

Silence followed this retort. Lane 
looked from the old man to Will 
French. The latter: regarded him lan- 
guidly. And, somehow, Lane felt or 
sensed that other eyes were looking at 
him; hidden eyes—the girl was watch- 
ing and listening from somewhere. The 
silence grew heavier. Lane decided. to 
take the initiative. 

“Gentlemen,” he said behind a cloud 
of cigar smoke, “I know the signs. I 
see you want to know more about me. 
Of course, I’m ready to leave any min- 
ute. As I said, my name’s Lane. I’m 
not a line rider, nor a long rider, but I 
don’t follow the trail just to be exer- 
cising my horse. I’m a gambler. I’m 
a good gambler, an’ a square gambler— 
so long as the other gents in the game 
are square. I’ve worked the North 
clean. I had to correct a little fault 
of the dealer in the last game I played 
in’—he smiled and waved his cigar in 
an aimless gesture—‘‘an’ I lit out in a 
hurry. I had to discourage some of 
the gentleman’s friends from follow- 
ing me, as I wasn’t wanting company. 
So I’m on my way to this town of Sun- 
rise, which I hear is up an’ going at all 
hours of the day an’ night. I’m not so 
particular about the days. Now you 
have it.” 

He resumed his cigar, relishing the 
attention his audience had given to his 
simple statement. > 

“Waal, it ain’t no crime to gamble,’ 
Zeb French observed. “Least it wasn’t 
no crime in such places as I’ve been in, 
an’ Sunrise is one of ’em. An’ I didn’t 
suppose you packed that smoke wagon 
of yours to shoot squirrels with.” He 
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paused. but Lane made no comment. 
“Any place in view after Sunrise, son ?” 
“None as I know of yet,” said Lane. 
“I take one place at a time an’ let it 
go at that.” 
“You are figurin’ on goin’ in to Sun- 
rise to-night, wasn’t you, Will?” 
“Thinking about it,” Will answered. 
Lane thought Will appeared more 
cheerful. The old man seemed in bet- 
ter humor, too. Lane assumed that 
his statement had clarified the atmos- 
phere regarding himself. People living 
in isolated places always want to know 
something about the strangers who hap- 
pen their way. It also seemed to him 
that these two were more pleased with 


the nature of his profession, or occupa- 
a 


tion, than if he had been in a more 
legitimate business—if it could be called 
such. There were other things he could 
have told had he so wished, but he had 
no intention of doing so. 

“Reckon you wouldn’t mind, Will, if 
Lane, here, rode along with you,” Zeb 
French suggested. 

“Not a bit,’ said Will cheerfully, 
turning to Lane. “We'll start a little 
after sunset, when it’s cooler. I'll be 
able to show you around a bit. Ain’t 
much to Sunrise, but what there is of 
it is hot stuff.” 

“Sounds promising,” was Lane’s 
comment. For some inexplicable rea- 
son which he did not try, to fathom, 
Lane felt a vague suspicion of this 
pair. With the announcement of his 
calling, his status in the household had 
automatically changed. He thought 
swiftly. While the oasis which con- 
stituted the rancho was large, it was 
hardly large enough for cattle raising, 
and the desert surrounding it offered 
no range. To assume that French was 
farming was preposterous. Yet the 
very room in which Lane sat was 
richly furnished, and there were actual 
indications of wealth on every hand. 
This was no ordinary hacienda. Could 
it be, then, that the French boys also 
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were gamesters? On the face of it, it 
looked that way. And the old man’s 
suggestion that Will French take him 
in to Sunrise—it amounted to nothing 
more than that—and Will’s ready and 
cheerful acquiescence—did they pro- 
pose to fleece him in Sunrise? This did 
not appear plausible in view of the fact 
that they had taken good care of his 
money—not a small amount, by any 
means. All this passed through Lane’s 
mind in the space of split seconds. He 
gave it up. But he could not shake off 
the feeling that some scheme was afoot. 

“All right,” said Will French, “that’s 
settled.” He rose. “An’, by the way, 
Lane, we'll meet up with my kid 
brother in town. His name is Frank. 
Treat him easy; he’s just feeling his 
oats.” 

Lane rose, as it was plain the inter- 
view was ended. He followed Will out 
through the dining room and kitchen to 
the “patio. No sign of the girl. Yet 
he could actually feel her presence! In 
all his thirty years or so, Lane could 
not remember when he had toiled with 
so many conflicting emotions. But one 
conviction was uppermost in his mind. 
Adventure—perhaps dangerous adven- 
ture—strode beside him. 

The boiling heat of the desert was 
now pouring down upon them. He 
yawned as they entered the patio. He 
wanted a chance to think; he wanted to 
be alone. 

“You know.” he said to Will French, 
“T think, after the time I’ve spent in 
the North country, this heat has got me. 
I feel sleepy.” 

Will French laughed. “Take an early 
siesta,’ he advised. “Sleep won’t hurt 
you none. An’ I can téll you without 
giving away any secret that: you may 
not get so much in Sunrise—so much 
sleep, I mean.” 

They paused before the door ot 
Lane’s room and Will French faced 
him. “You know, Lane, I like you,” 
said Will impulsively. “Were about 
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the same age an’ build; an’ we've got a 
lot of ideas, I take it, that hook up. I 
reckon we'll get on. Take your snooze. 
I’m_-going over to look at the horses an’ 
then I’m goin’ to do the same thing. So 
long.” 

“So long,” said Lane. He entered 
his room more puzzled than ever. “Go- 
ing to get on,” he muttered to himself. 
Now just what did Will French mean 
by that? 

He lay down on the bed. He had 
not been joking when he told Will that 
the heat was affecting him. He fell 
asleep almost immediately. 

The sun was slanting in the west 
when he was awakened by a commotion 
in the direction of the barn. There 
were shouts, and the heavy pound of 
hoofs. 

“Its Nero!” he heard Will French 
cry. “I knew he wouldn’t stay down 
there! Let him in the barn, Pedro!” 

Lane leaped from the bed and hur- 
ried across the patio and through the 
doorway. There he stopped suddenly 
as a great iron-gray stallion dashed 
past. Lane went cold, then hot—and 
then he found his senses and darted 
back to his room, where he lay upon 
the bed, his heart throbbing. What did 
it mean? What could it mean? What 
—how—but one thing was certain. 

The great stallion was the same mag- 
nificent animal he had seen with the gun 
girl—the girl who had played the violin, 
and who faced him masked! 


CHAPTER IV. 
“WE HAVE MET BEFORE!” 


jt still was insufferably hot. It would 

undoubtedly be some time after the 
sun went down before he and Will 
French would start for town. In the 
meantime, Lane wanted above all other 
things an opportunity to speak to the 
girl he had met accidentally that morn- 
ing. The sight of the iron-gray stal- 
lion had given rise to a startling sur- 


mise. Could it be that the girl of the 
rancho was his gun girl—the girl of 
the mask? 

It seemed absurd, preposterous, actu- 
ally ridiculous; but there could be but 
one such stallion in that country. He 
could not possibly mistake it. So— 
here was the stallion, and here was a 
girl. He could not help but link the 
two. Still, there might be another girl 
at the rancho whom he had not seen. 
He gave it up, but he was resolved to 
see the girl again before he left. 

As he was at the lower end of the 
patio, it stood to reason that the girl, 
since she apparently did not wish to see 
him, was keeping to the front of the 
house. Therefore, that was the place to 
find her. Lane decided to get up there 
some way. He looked out his door and 
made sure no one was in sight. Will 
French was at the barn helping take 
care of the stallion; he would probably 
be there some time. The old man pos- 
sibly had not finished his siesta; old 
men of the desert like to sleep during 
the heat of the day. 

Lane walked around to the rear of 
the house. No one was about; there 
were no sounds. He slipped along the 
side of the house. On either side of 
the house was a narrow passage be- 
tween walls, for the place was so con- 
structed that there were really two 
patios, one in front and one in the 
rear, with the house proper as a sepa- 
rate unit. As Lane reached the front 
of the house he slipped behind a hedge 
which partially hid the wall and made 
his way to a point where he had an ex- 
cellent view of the front of the house 
and the front patio. 

The patio was larger than the one in 
the rear. It also had a fountain and 
there were many flowers, showing 
plainly that this was the favorite play- 
ground of’ the mistress of the rancho. 
Now, could a girl so inclined to be one 
to go to a mountain top, face a man 
masked, draw a gun, and talk as the 
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girl whom Lane had met? He shook 
his head. It just was not in the pic- 
ture; but he wanted to meet her again 
just the same. 

-Lane was musing on this when the 
girl suddenly appeared, coming from 
the house. She was dressed in white, 
and he marveled at her beauty. She 
was a veritable desert flower; a delicate, 
beautiful flower, such as springs up on 
the floor of the desert during the rains, 
and vanish when the hot sun comes to 
rule again. 

She walked up to the patio and was 
lost among the shrubs beyond the foun- 
tain. Lane waited a short space and 
then boldly followed. He found her 
among the flowers at the upper end. 
She did not appear startled, but looked 
at him gravely out of large, question- 
ing eyes. He removed his hat and gal- 
lantly bowed. 

“Señorita,” he said soberly, “I could 
not leave without seeing you again.” 

“Why should you wish to see me?” 
she asked. Her voice was low and 
sweetly questioning. It was not any- 
thing like the voice of the girl of the 
mask. But he had made his resolution 
and he would live up to it. 

“Because I believe we have met be- 
fore,” he replied, smiling. 


“Yes?” Her brows lifted slightly in 
surprise. “But you are mistaken, of 
course.” 


“I don’t think so,” said Lane, shak- 
ing his head slowly. “Of course I did 
not see all of your face, sefiorita, but 
there are other reasons why I am sure. 
I saw the big stallion ‘this afternoon. 
There can be no other horse like that 
hereabouts, nor anywhere else. I know 
horses, señorita, and I remember the 
markings. And there is the shoulder 
brand, too.” He smiled pleasantly. 

A dark light glowed in her eyes. 


“But what has a stallion, or any horse ` 


except my own saddle animal, to do 
with me?” she said in the same low 
voice. 


“Do you not play the violin?” he 
asked boldly. 

She looked him steadily in the eye. 
“My father and brother have been hos- 
pitable to you,” she said coldly. “You 
repay them, then, by attempting to flirt 
with me? I do not talk with strange 
men who might come from anywhere or 
be anything. Please go.” 

Lane was thrilled. In this speech 
there was more than a hint of that voice 
which he had heard high up on the 
shoulder of Smoky Butte. He was con- 
vinced. 

“But I am not mistaken,” he said in 
a sterner voice. “I can understand 
your motive in donning the mask. 
Beauty such as yours should be con- 
cealed in wild country before a stran- 
ger. But, señorita, I have not forgotten 
the gun!” 

Her eyes flashed. “I half believe 
you're crazy,” she said angrily, with a 
harsher note in her voice. “If you do 
not go, I shall call my brother. It would 
not be well for him to find you here. 
Are you going?” 

“Of course,” Lane answered, bowing. 
“Now that I have learned that which I 
wished to know, I am going. But 
we'll meet again, my gun girl. I wort 
mention this coincidence to any one. 
Adios !” 

With that he slipped off and made 
his way hurriedly back to his own 
room. 

Joan stood for some time, her hands 
clenched, fire in her eyes. The fool! 
But he could not know his danger. The 
fire died away. This was no ordinary 
long rider, no tinhorn gambler. He 
was different from the young men who 
came to the rancho and whom she 
scorned. ‘She could not scorn this man. 
He was far too clever. She knew in her 
heart that he was convinced of her 
identity. What of it? Wasnt he rid- 
ing to Sunrise with Will that night? 
She would never see him again. A 
word to Will and she would be sure of 
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not seeing him again. Yes, that was 
the best way. A word in Will’s ear. 

She started at a swift pace for the 
house, her pretty lips pressed tightly 
in the heat of her resolve. But as she 
neared the house her pace slackened; 
she walked more and more slowly, bit- 
ing her lip. Finally, she stopped and 
idly plucked a flower. A word to 
Will 

But she knew in her heart that the 
word never would be spoken. It irri- 
tated and puzzled her. This man was 
to be invited into the house for supper. 
She would not eat with them, of course. 
But she would watch him covertly, 
study him, and listen.to what he said. 
Yes, that would be best—and there 
would be no word to Will! 

Lane’s thoughts were crowding each 
other as he entered his room. The in- 
terior was in shadow because of the 
heavy foliage which darkened the win- 
dow, and he started with surprise, his 
hand automatically whipping to his gun, 
as he perceived a man sitting by the 
table. He recognized Will French, and 
laughed. 

But French did not laugh. He looked 
at Lane coolly as the latter sat down on 
the edge of the bed. “Where have you 
been?” he asked slowly. 

“Oh, looking aroun’,” Lane replied 
casually. “Don’t know as I ever saw 
such a snug layout in the desert. 
You’ve sure got water-enough. Where 
does it all come from?” 

French ignored the question. “You've 
been up there trying to talk with my 
sister,” he said. “Lots of ’em have 
tried that an’ learned better. Can’t say 
as I blame you, exactly, but it don’t go, 
Lane. Understand? Tt don’t go!” 
His eyes burned into Lane’s. 

“I found that out from her,” said 
Lane, shrugging, and taking out to- 
bacco and papers. “You can’t blame a 
man for wanting to talk to such a girl 
as your sister. You know I met her 
out there this morning ee 


“Don’t try to see her again!” 

Will French’s tone was more than 
convincing ; it was a threat which could 
not be misunderstood. His eyes had 
narrowed and the look he gave Lane 
backed up his words. And Lane felt 
that this attitude on the part of Will 
supported his conviction that the man’s 
sister was the gun girl. It was palpable 
that her family did not want any one 
to know of her ramblings in the lava 
hills and of her proficiency with her 
weapon. But why? There was noth- 
ing wrong in these things. 

“Don’t worry,” was all he said. 

Will French’s mood changed in- 
stantly. “We’ll be taking on some sup- 
per shortly and at sundown we'll start,” 
he said in an ordinary tone. Evidently, 
the incident was closed. “How’d you 
like a good stiff game of cards, Lane?” 

Lane looked at him sharply. So that 
was the play. Will French was schem- 
ing to get him into a game for big 
stakes with some other sharpers—no 
doubt Will was one himself—and clean 
him of his stake. He smiled wryly and 
looked at French with a new light in his 
eyes. 

But French read his thoughts and 
laughed with genuine delight. “I’ve got 
you pegged,” he said merrily. “J know 
just what you're thinking about. 
You're thinking that I’m scheming to 
get you into a crooked game and fleece 
you.” He chuckled gleefully. “Why, 
I reckon you could take care of your- 
self. Anyway, that ain’t the play, 
Lane’’—his voice became serious—‘“an’ 
I was inviting you into a select game. 
There are a few of us, who can af- 
ford it, who play pretty high. We play 
square an’ we watch each other like 
hawks. I merely suggested it as a 
favor since you said = 

“Oh, Pll come in,” Lane interrupted, 
convinced the thing was on the square 
although he, too, would watch the oth- 
ers like a hawk. “The point is, when 
do we eat?” 
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“Come on,” said Will, rising. 

He led Lane to the house, where sup- 
per was ready. There were only the 
three of them—old Zeb French, Will, 
and Lane. The girl did not appear and 
Lane had not expected to see her. He 
suspected that she was watching and 
listening, and in this he was correct. 
His every remark was guarded. ! 

It was a strange meal, with the old 
man doing most of the talking. His 
conversation dealt mostly with the old 
days, and Will French winked at Lane 
several times when his father started 
off to tell something, remembered there 
was a stranger present, and ceased 
abruptly. 

After the meal they went into the 
big living room for a smoke. Still no 
sign of the girl.. But Lane sensed the 
invisible eyes and ears of his gun girl 
of the mask. 

Above the lava hills in the west 
burned the sunset fires. Gradually the 
crimson changed to gold—to purple— 
to blue, and the twilight fell swiftly. 
They went out to the barn for their 
horses, and when they rode out of the 
oasis it was dark. 

Through the soft desert night, with 
the star clusters dancing above. them, 
with the shadows lying in grotesque 
patterns across the desolate land, with 
the giant cacti standing like sentinels 
to mark their path, they sped in silence 
toward town. : 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TEST. 


A FAINT glow among the pepper 

trees ahead betrayed the location of 
Sunrise. They seemed to come upon 
it suddenly—a dark shadow on the des- 
ert which swept toward them, becoming 
larger and larger as they neared the 
water wells which gave reason for the 
town’s situation. “That’s her,” Will 
French called. Lane nodded. He was 
glad to be near a town again. 


Sunrise was a collection of adobe 
houses, a few stores and cafés, several 
resorts ; all with narrow doorways, with 
signs painted in black on their front 
walls. The one street was a lane of 
dust, lined with hitching rails. At this 
hour of midnight, the lights shone only 
from the narrow windows of resorts 
and cafés, and the one hotel. : 

They proceeded to the hotel and put 
up their horses in the livery behind it. 
Then Will French led the way up the 
dusty street to a resort labeled “El 
Cantina.” It was a low building, dull 
and drab on the exterior, but its out- 
ward appearance belied the nature of 
the numerous activities within. 

A long room, with a dirt floor and a 
low ceiling; a short bar; numerous 
gaming tables; benches along one wall; 
hanging lamps. The crowd was a mot- 
ley one, with Mexicans in the majority. 
But there were no Mexicans at the 
front bar. And then Lane noticed an- 
other bar in the rear, which evidently 
was reserved for those from below the 
border. There was a door back there, 
too, which Lane surmised led to private 
rooms; rooms, for instance, where the 
big games were played. They went to 
the bar for a drink, and Will motioned 
to a dark youth who was playing 
poker at a near-by table. The youth 
played out his hand, rose, tipped his 
chair against the table where his chips 
were stacked, and sauntered to a place 
beside them. Lane caught the resem- 
blance at once. 

“This is my brother Frank, Lane,” 
said Will casually. 

“Hullo, Lane,” said the young fel- 
low, holding out a hand. “New in 
town?” 

“Haven't been branded yet,” smiled 
Lane in reply. 

Both brothers gave him a queer look. 
It was a peculiar statement, they 
thought. “Oh, you'll get branded soon 
enough—if you're the right sort,” 
drawled Frank. 
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“Lane’s from the North,” Will ex- 
plained. “Found him all in on the des- 
ert near home yesterday an’ took him 
in. We rode in to see if there’s any- 
thing doing.” 

“Plenty doin’ for you, I take it,” said 
Frank with a trace of bitterness in his 
words. “You’ve got the cluckers to 
play the big stuff. I have to stick to 
piker games. But I’m a decent winner 
to-night at that.” 

Lane surmised that the feeling be- 
tween the brothers was not of the best. 
The younger was very jealous of the 
elder. 

“When you’ve won your spurs you'll 
be with the big ones, Frank,” Will re- 
marked dryly. “Who’s on deck?” 

“Most of the gang,” was the reply; 
““Mesquite Sam’ is back there.” He 
jerked a thumb toward the door in the 
rear. “If there ain’t anything more, 
TIl settle into my game again. I hope 
this break don’t change my luck. So 
long.” He flashed a look at Lane and 
turned back to his table. 

Will French’s eyes were sparkling as 
he looked at Lane. “You don’t mind 
meeting a hard character, do you?” he 
asked with a grin. 

“Been meeting ’em all my life,” Lane 
replied cheerfully. “Oh, Pll take one, 
maybe two, but that’s the limit.” This 
last as Will motioned to the bartender. 
“Tm not a drinking man,” he added. 

Will French nodded in approval. “I 
think you’re a smooth article,” he said, 
raising his glass. “Anyway, you don’t 
punch cows for a living, an’ none of 
the rest of us does.” He looked at 
Lane meaningly and again Lane sensed 
the premonition that Will had some 
kind of a scheme afoot. 

“Who’s this hard character you men- 
tioned ?” he asked. 

“Oh, Mesquite Sam?” Will shrugged. 
“He isn’t so terrible hard, at that; 
but he’s bad. Fast with his gun an’ a 
killer. He’s playing in the back, ac- 
cording to the kid. You'll meet him. 


Watch him, for he’s mean. But there’s 
worse than he is aroun’ here.” 

“Pd admire to have a look at him,” 
was Lane’s comment. “Bad folks in- 
terest me. Have the next one on me 
and I’m through with this department.” 

They drank again, and if Will 
French noted that Lane merely took a 
sip of the vile, white liquor, he said 
nothing. He failed to drain his own 
glass. He turned to Lane. 

“PI go in an’ take a look aroun’, an’ 
then I'll come back an’ tell you the 
lay,” he said, dropping into the easy 
vernacular of open country and open 
towns. “Look on at one of the games 
for a minute.” He strode toward the 
rear door. 

Lane sauntered over to Frank 
French’s table. To all appearances he 
was merely a casual spectator without 
a care on his mind. But he was think- 
ing deeply. This preliminary investiga- 
tion of the rear room provided more 
thought material. He fully believed 
what Will had said to the effect that no 
frame-up in the way of a card game 
was contemplated. But, nevertheless, 
his native intuition—a sixth sense which 
is possessed by men who live by their 
wits or follow the long, long trails— 
told him that Will had something in 
mind. And Lane’s thoughts continu- 
ally reverted to the girl at the French 
rancho—his gun girl of the violin. He 
could not deliberately go back there 
without some reasonable- excuse. And 
he wanted to see her again. He decided 
that the logical way to accomplish this 
would be through a member of the 
family—through Will French, for in- 
stance. With this realization, he made 
up his mind. He would fall in with 
whatever scheme or frolic Will French 
had in mind in the hope that through 
him he would be able to meet the girl 
again. He had hardly made this resolve 
when Will returned. 

“They're having a quiet little game 
in there for easy stakes,” he told Lane. 
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“More amusement than anything else. 
Want to take a hand? Sam’s the little 
fellow in the beaded sombrero; we 
never give introductions aroun’ here.” 
He winked. 

“Always ready for entertainment,” 
said Lane. 

He followed Will through the rear 
door and found himself in a short pas- 
sageway with a door at the rear and 
one on either side. Will opened the 
door on the left and they entered a small 
room. It contained nothing except a 
card table in the center over which was 
a hanging lamp with a reflector ar- 
ranged to throw the light downward. 
About the table were five men, absorbed 
in the game of stud poker. None looked 
up at their entry save one, a wizen- 
faced man, slight, who wore a beaded 
sombrero. This, as Lane knew, was 
Mesquite Sam. He met the small 
man’s flashing look with a curious 
glance. Will had pulled out two chairs 
and Lane sat down beside him with 
a casual inspection of the others in the 
game. Four were typical men of the 
desert or the hills, the fifth, a pasty- 
faced individual with a pair of black 
sleevelets and a green eyeshade, was 
without the slightest doubt the house 
man. 

The play was desultory, the stakes 
low, and there were few hotly contested 
pots. Mesquite Sam grumbled and 
growled continually and tried to force 
the play, which resulted in frequent 
losses when he permitted his irritation 
to get the better of his judgment. At 
such times he indulged in a stream of 
profanity. His attitude in time affected 
Lane, who was more or less disgusted. 
He availed himself of every opportu- 
nity to play Sam to the limit and 
frequently won. This did not improve 
the latter’s humor. Finally, when Lane 
raked in a particularly sweet pot Sam 
looked up angrily. 

“So I suppose you think you’re a 
slicker,’ he sneered. 


“Tve never thought of myself in that 
way,” said Lane calmly. 

The man who was shuffling the cards 
ceased his labor. 

Lane’s cool reply seemed to enrage 
the man across the table who wore the 
big sombrero. “You seem to know how 
to rake in the pots,” he said in a mean 
voice. “I ain’t been watchin’ none too 
close.” 

“What I’ve won is all stacked up here 
in front of me in case you haven’t seen 
it before,” drawled Lane. 

“I don’t mean that,” said the other 
harshly; “I mean I ain’t been watchin’ - 
your play.” 

“All my cards, save one, have been 
exposed right along,” was Lane’s re- 
joinder. “Maybe you need glasses.” 

Mesquite Sam half rose. “Why, you 
dirty: 4 

“I wouldn’t get too personal!” Lane 
broke in sharply. 

The other sat down and leaned on his 
elbows on the table, his dark eyes glit- 
tering with malice. “Did you sit in 
this game intending to ride me?” he 
asked in a low voice that was almost a 
whisper. 

Lane leaned on the table in a similar 
attitude. “No,” he said, in the same 
tone that had been used by the other. 
“But it begins to look to me as if you 
have started something Z will have to 
finish !” 

“Then I'll give you a chance to finish 
it!” roared the other, leaping to his feet 
and kicking back his chair even as Lane 
leaned back in his. 

Will French struck at Lane’s right 
arm, but too late. Lane’s hand came 
up like a flash of light and the room 
rocked to the roar of his gun. A howl 
of astonishment and pain came from 
Mesquite Sam’s lips as his weapon 
crashed to the floor, and he grasped his 
right arm with his left hand. 

Lane rose, sheathing his gun. Then 
Mesquite Sam dropped suddenly down 
behind the table. Lane was over the 
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top of it in a single leap and the table 
toppled over on the man on the floor, 
who had secured his gun with his left 
hand. Lane grasped the wrist and 
flung it upward just as the weapon spit 
its message of flame and lead. Six 
times Mesquite Sam in his rage pulled 
the trigger uselesly, and the bullets 
thudded into the roof, bringing down 
a rain of dry adobe. 

Lane picked Sam up and flung him 
against the wall as Will French and the 
others caught him and held him. 

“Take that fool home!” French 
shouted, pointing to the wounded man. 
“An’ get out of here, all of you!” È 

He loosed his hold on Lane as the 
men left. He was frowning heavily. 
“There wasn’t supposed to be any 
shooting,” he grumbled. 

“No?” drawled Lane, lifting his 
brows. “I suppose it was to be a bit 
of play acting.” 

“I was tryin’ you out,” said Will 
sharply, “an’ that simple ass lost his 
head. Well, I guess you'll do.” 

“Tn that case, perhaps you'll tell me 
what it’s all about,” said Lane. 

“When the time comes,” Will French 
retorted. “Come along.” 

He led the way out of the room and 
. out the rear door into the cool, starlit, 
desert night. Had he looked at Lane 
closely, he would have been puzzled by 
the quality of the latter’s smile. But he 
did not look, and théy made their way 
toward. the hotel. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE GAME. 


ANE and Will French were given 

-rooms at the rear of the hotel, a 
long, one-story, adobe building. They 
had to pound hard upon the door to 
gain admittance and were shown to 
their quarters by an old Mexican who 
carried a smoking lamp at a perilous 
angle. He accepted Will at once, but 
peered long and suspiciously at Lane. 
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Lane did not undress. He put out 
the light and sat by the window, look- 
ing through a gap in the line of pepper 
trees to the vast, unending expanse of 
desert, coldly white in the moonlight. 
So Will had planned to test him and 
had said he would do! This meant that 
whatever was afoot did not merely con- 
cern cards. Had the test been meant to 
try his mettle, or ascertain the speed 
of his draw? He shrugged. He had 
demonstrated both: 

It was considerably after midnight, 
but Lane was not sleepy. He had slept 
long the night before and the after- 
noon of yesterday. It was hot and 
stuffy in the little room, which lacked 
ventilation. He decided to go out. He 
had noticed a rear door when he was 
shown to his room and now he slipped 
stealthily into the narrow hallway, drew 
back the bolt of the outside door, and 
stepped out into the cooler air. He 
closed the door noiselessly, intending to 
return before daylight. He knew of 
no reason why Will French should 
know of this little nocturnal excursion. 
He did not know that before he re- 
turned he would be bound as if with 
chains to Will French; a ready volun- 
teer for any scheme French and those 
with him might have in mind; a willing 
prospect to take part in any enterprise, 
regardless of its nature. 

The Cantina, with its numerous 
games, was an irresistible lure for Lane. 
He had spoken the truth when he had 
told old Zeb French and Will that his 
business was gambling. He had been 
forced into it by a series of unfortunate 
circumstances, and he had followed the 
green tables for a little less than three 
years. But, as he turned up the street, 
he realized that the shots in that rear 
room must have been heard, must have 
raised some kind of a turmoil, and must 
have led to an investigation, even 
though all had left immediately after 
the affair. Mesquite Sam might have 
friends ready to take up his cudgels, if 
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they knew. Pshaw! The affair had 
been framed. He had nothing to fear 
on that score. But Frank French was 
in there—— 

He stood at the corner of the gam- 
bling place in indecision. From up the 
street came the soft tattoo of a horse’s 
hoofs in the dust. The rider was com- 
ing in from the desert; coming in from 
the same direction he and Will French 
had come from that same night. Lane 
drew back into the shadow of some 
trees near the rear of the Cantina, ex- 
pecting to obtain a glimpse of the rider 
as he passed on the way to the livery, 
if that was his destination. 

But the rider, instead of proceeding 
down the street, turned in and rode to 
the rear of the Cantina, passing within 
a few feet of Lane. In the shadows, 
Lane stood struck motionless and dumb. 
For under the big hat was the fair face 
of Will French’s sister—he did not 
know her name was Joan—and she was 
dressed in the same worn riding togs 
in which he had seen her high on 
Smoky Butte! 

He brought himself to with a jerk 
and stole through the shadows to where 
he could see the rear door. The girl 
dismounted and went inside. Evidently 
she gave some one a message, for she 
returned almost immediately and waited 
by the door. The moonlight shone full 
upon her face and the thrills raced up 
and down Lane’s spine as he saw that 
she wore her mask. This was doubt- 
less a protection against recognition by 
the man to whom she had given’ her 
message. For a wild moment Lane felt 
an impulse to rush out and confront 
her, but he swiftly realized it would be 
folly. Then Frank French came out 
the door. 

“Joan!” 

It was thus that Lane learned her 
name. Pretty name, he thought to him- 
self, and strained his ears in a futile 
effort to hear what they were saying. 
But they talked in an undertone. He 


caught only a few of Frank’s words 
when the youth raised his voice: “Fool- 
ishness—can’t be done—has to end 
some time—no!” Then Joan became 
angry and impatient. She stamped her 
foot and started for her horse. But 
she turned and, raising her voice, spoke 
so that Lane could hear. 

“T tell you I’m going along! It may 
be the last time, but I’m going. You 
come for me, Frank, or send word, or 
Til follow an’ maybe turn up at the 
wrong time—if you want that. I heard 
Will an’ dad talkin’ an’ you can’t fool 
me. Tell Will I said so.” She swung 
into the saddle. “An’ tell him I didn’t 
ride over here just to get the night 
air!” 

With that Joan French was on her 
way, beating around the corner of the 
building, tearing off her mask as she 
rode. She left two people in an ex- 
cited state of mind. Frank French was 
swearing as he turned back into the 
gambling place; Louis Lane was ex- 
periencing a series of thrills of greater 
intensity that he had ever known be- 
fore. 

What luck! That was what it was 
—pure luck! He had no business there, 
had had no business to leave his room; 
but the Goddess of Luck had taken him 
firmly by the hand and led him forth 
to give him some priceless information. 
An expedition of some kind was con- 
templated and Joan French insisted on 
going along! And, from the events of 
that night, as Lane saw it, he was to be 
asked in on the enterprise. 

He stole back to the hotel and let 
himself in silently. He threw himself 
on the bed to wait for morning. 


That night he met Brule. 

Not once during the day was he out 
of the company of either Will or Frank 
French. For some reason best known 
to himself, and to which Lane offered 
no objection, Will did not want him cir- 
culating about town alone. He experi- 
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enced the queer feeling of being 
watched, but he did not know why. He 
noticed, however, that while he was 
subjected to many keen glances of in- 
spection, men mostly looked at him re- 
spectfully. 

Will was with him during the morn- 
ing and until after lunch. They took 
a siesta, and by that time Frank was up. 
He played cards most of the afternoon 
at a table with the younger brother. He 
had taken’ a liking to the dark-faced 
youth at once. Anyway, he did what 
he thought Will French wanted him to 
do, because of all things he wanted to 
win his friendship and confidence after 
what he had heard and seen during the 
early morning hours. 

At sundown Will came into the place 
and took him out of the game, a mod- 
erate winner. They took a look at their 
horses and had supper. They sat on 
a bench in front of the livery in the 
cool in the twilight, smoking. Lane 
asked about Mesquite Sam. 

Will French grunted. “He'll be all 
right,” he said. “Your lead didn’t hit 
the bone. If you’d shot him in the head 
the bullet would have glanced off.” 
Which showed that Will did not have 
any too good an opinion of the man! 
Lane let it go at that and asked no more 
questions. They smoked in silence, as 
Will evidently was deep in thought. 
Lane could not shake off the premoni- 
tion that he was to learn things this 
night. 

After some three or four cigarettes, 
when the night was an hour gone, Will 
French rose suddenly. ‘Come on, 
Lane, let’s go up to the joint,” he said 
cheerfully. 

When they entered the place, Will 
led the way straight to a man who was 
lounging against the bar. “Brule, meet 
a friend of mine,” Will said in intro- 
duction. ‘“Name’s Lane.” He turned 
about. “Lane, this is Brule. We'll 
have a drink, an’ then, if it’s jake with 
you, we'll sit in for a little session.” 


Lane found himself looking into a 
pair of cold, gray eyes—eyes that 
seemed to look through him and read 
his very thoughts. They were cruel 
eyes, too. Without noticing’ anything 
else about the man, Lane realized that 
whatever the nature of the enterprise in 
which Will and his associates might be 
engaged, here was the leader. Brule’s 
face was brutal; swarthy, thick-lipped, 
with a flat, pudgy nose, a square chin 
that was blue-gray after a recent shave. 
He was as tall as Lane and of heavy 
build. The black sateen shirt he wore 
was open at the throat, showing a large, 
short neck. Everything about the man 
suggested tremendous strength. But 
after his quick appraisal, Lane’s gaze 
came. back to those cold, cruel eyes with 
a glint in their depths that would have 
caused most men to shiver. Here was 
a killer, thought Lane, if he ever had 
seen one. 

Brule held out a hand and his grip 
was far from gentle. “Howdy,” he 
said. “Stranger in this end of nowhere, 
I take it.” 

“Not so long as my friend here is 
around,” said Lane, indicating Will 
French. “I get acquainted fast—with 
some people.” 

Brule laughed; but the laugh jarred 
on Lane’s sensibilities. In it there was 
no suggestion of mirth. It had a metal- 
lic ring like the clashing of steel drills. 

They drank and sauntered into a rear 
room, with the eyes of most of the men 
in the place following them. As Brule 
passed the Mexican bar at the rear of 
the room, Lane noted that the Mexicans 
nearest the door crowded back against 
the others. He did not miss the looks 
directed at the big man’s back. For 
some reason—and probably a good one 
—the Mexicans feared and hated this 
man. 

Four men were playing when they 
entered the room. It was palpable to 
Lane that this game had been arranged, 
since there were three empty chairs 
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about the table. Brule bought in for a 
thousand, and both Lane and Will fol- 
lowed his example. 

“These are just markers,’ said 
Brule in his coarse, throaty voice. “Any 
player can overbid what he has on the 
table and dig into his kick afterward. 
Ain't that so, Will?” 

“That’s the way we play,” said Will. 

“Suits me,” said Lane, “so long as 
you gents have money in your kicks.” 
Brule’s quick look gave him a thrill of 
satisfaction. z 

The game did not prove spectacular, 
although the bets were high. In time, 
Lane came to believe that the game they 
were playing was not being played with 
cards. The session had been arranged 
to give Brule an opportunity to study 
him. 

Lane held his own, won a little. For 
three hours they played without a sen- 
sational pot. Then, with Brule shuf- 
fling, Lane saw what he half expected 
was coming. Brule’s manipulation of 
the cards was perfect. Only the most ex- 
perienced of gamblers could have caught 
the swift movements, which probably 
escaped the notice of the others at the 
table. Lane received a king in the hole. 
‘He knew Brule had dealt himself an 
ace. Then Lane got another king, 
which made kings back to back. Brule 
dealt himself a seven. The betting was 
moderate, however. When four cards 
were out, Lane had two kings in sight 
and one in the hole. Brule had an ace 
in sight and Lane was certain he had 
another in the hole. On the next 
turn, Brule would deal himself another 
ace, making three, and beat Lane out 
for the pot. 

Lane bet a hundred dollars. 

Brule studied his hand. “Oh, Til 
step in here,” he said easily. “I'll raise 
you a thousand.” 

Lane yawned. “Gentlemen, I’m not 
making any donations,’ he drawled, 
turning over his third king and bunch- 
ing his cards. “That’s good.” 


Brule tossed the pack into the cen- 
ter of the table, raking in the checks. 
Out of the corner of his eye, Lane saw 
him nod slightly to Will French. Then 
he spoke to the house man. 

“Count these up an’ put a checker 
in the drawer,” he said. “I’m quitting 
for the present.” 

He left the room and at Will’s sug- 
gestion he and Lane cashed in and went 
out in front. Brule had left the place. 
They took a drink at the bar. 

“Im ridin’ out to the ranch,” said 
Will in a casual tone. “Want to come 
along?” 

“Nothing else to do,” said Lane in- 
differently. 

Inwardly he was jubilant. Whatever 
the game was to be, he had been ac- 
cepted. Brule’s nod had done the busi- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A PROPOSITION. 


WAVE of exhilaration swept over 

Lane as they raced their horses over 
the hard, even floor of the desert in 
the hour before dawn. There was just 
a suggestion of a breeze from the Wiz- 
ard Mountains far to southward; 
mountains that towered eight thousand 
feet, with long, velvety slopes of pine, 
cold streams, and fragrant meadows. 
There were mines there, as Lane knew. 
And this faint breeze brought a cool 
breath to the desert which stimulated 
man and beast alike. 

Will French was in an excellent 
mood. He whistled and sang snatches 
of range songs. At times he looked 
at Lane and chuckled. 

“Why all the hilarity?” asked Lane 
when they finally slowed their pace. 

“Y’m thinking of the way you pegged 
Brule,” Will replied. “It tickled him. 
too. But I don’t mind telling you that 
if you hadn’t been wise, he’d have kept 
that thousand. He would have had to. 
Brule isn’t such a bad sort, as long as 
he isn’t crossed. You have to watch 
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him. His gun hand an’ his temper are 
both greased lightning.” 

“Worse than that Mesquite chap, I 
figure,” Lane observed. 

Will French laughed. “An then 
some,” he ayowed. “You'll get better 
acquainted with him if you come along 
with us, an’ we can use a man like you 
—if you’ve got the nerve.” The last 
was uttered in a matter-of-fact voice, 
but Lane knew it was the first step 
toward a disclosure of Will’s plans. 

“Tve been known to have it,” Lane 
said, laconically. 

“Well, if you hook up with us, you'll 
sure need it,” said Will, favoring Lane 
with a keen glance. 

The moon was dipping in the west 
and the stars were dimming, but. the 
desert was a cold gray and practically 
shadowless. They could see each other 
plainly. Will had checked their pace 
to an easy walk, although the horses 
wanted to run. By this sign he showed 
Lane he was inclined to talk. 

“Where y'all planning on going?” 
Lane asked, striving not to appear too 
eager. 

“Well, that’s goin’ ahead pretty fast,” 
Will replied, leaning on the horn. of 
his saddle and eying Lane. “I take it 
you haven’t gone in for anything 
stronger than gambling; am I right?” 

“That’s been strong enough at times,” 
Lane evaded, frowning. 

“Well, you didn’t edge down this way 
lookin’ for a job as cowhand, or mine 
mucker, or store clerk, did you?” Will 
asked sharply. ` 

“Not so as you could notice it,” Lane 
answered, “I came first because I had 
to slope up North, an’ second because I 
wanted excitement. Excitement an’ I 
have been pals ever since I can remem- 
ber. What you got on your mind, 
French?” 

“Dangerous business,” came the quick 
reply, as Will French’s eyes narrowed. 
“Business that takes a rider like your- 
self, a brain—which you seem to have 


—an’ a gun hand like you’ve exhibited. 
Tt won’t be no pink-tea party. I sup- 
pose you know there isn’t any money in 
the cattle game around here.” 

“Pd figured as much,” said Lane, 
“although. you've got a pretty nice 
place.” 

“Not big enough,” said Will, shak- 
ing his head. “Never was. I don’t 
mind tellin’ you the gang was looking 
you over in town.” 

“T thought as much,” said Lane. 
“Tm not dead in the head an’ I’m not 
blind. What was the verdict?” 

“Were willing to take a chance. 
You can’t double-cross us an’ get out 
of it with a whole skin, anyway. We 
don’t ask everybody: in on our game, 
but you’ve got the goods, an’ if you're 
not afraid of hot lead an’ posses an’ 
twelve or fifteen-hour shifts in the sad- 
dle you could trail along with us to 
the big money.” 

Will French was deadly serious, and 
Lane hesitated. He knew the men he 
had met and played with in town were 
outhaws, and so were the French boys, 
and the old man, too, probably. To 
join up with them would be automati- 
cally to put himself in the same cate- 
gory. Then he thought of Joan French 
and of what she had told Frank about 
going along, His mind fairly leaped to 
a. decision. 

He looked steadily at Will. French. 
“Pm not afraid of the little things you 
mention,” he said soberly. “I’m ready 
to join up an’ go through with whatever 
you’ve got on, an’ you're not taking a 
chance. Is that good enough?” 

“That’s good enough—if you mean 
itl” : 

“Tt looks to me,” drawled Lane,. “as 
if you’d have to take my word for it.” 

Will French held out his hand and 
Lane grasped it. Then Will smiled. 
“You’ve hooked up with the toughest 
outfit between the Gila and the bor- 
der!” he said cheerfully. “Brule 
usually does the leading, All the men 
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you played with in town are with us. 
Frank trails along, but we have to keep 
an eye on him, for he’s wild. You'll 
stand high because of your gun work. 
We'll start for the Wizards to-night. 
But just now we're goin’ to the ranch. 
Come on.” 

They spurred their horses and sped 
westward, with the rosy dawn at their 
backs. In an hour they were riding in 
among the pepper trees of the oasis. 
They turned their horses over to Pedro 
at the barn and repaired immediately to 
the house, where the Mexican house- 
keeper already was up and preparing 
for breakfast. _Lane’s hopes of seeing 
Joan were high, since she could not 
know of their coming or arrival. 

“We'll eat right here in the kitchen 
an’ then get some sleep,” said Will 
French. “Better hug our bunks all day 
for it may be some time before we get 
another chance.” 

Lane’s hopes crashed as they washed 
- and sat down to breakfast. No one ap- 
peared during the meal and afterward 
Will took Lane to the room he had oc- 
cupied before and announced that he 
would bunk next door. As Lane had 
no sleep during the night, and very little 
the night before, he dropped off into a 
deep slumber as soon as he was in bed. 

He awoke when the sun was dying in 
the west. A look into the next room 
showed that Will French already was 
up. He crossed the patio and went out 
to the mineral bath, where he spent half 
an hour. As he returned to the patio 
he stopped suddenly and listened with 
an appreciative grin on his face. From 
the front of the house came the strains 
of a violin. Joan was playing—which 
signified that she was not aware of his 
presence. He might see her yet! 

In the doorway of his room he sat 
down to roll a cigarette and pondered 
this matter of his interest in Joan 
French. He was not a woman’s man; 
he had never really had a girl—a sweet- 
heart—in his life. Then why was he so 


worked up over Joan? - “She’s different 
from the others,” he told himself, and 
smoked contentedly as he listened to the 
music. 

Will French came striding from the 
rear of the house. “Get inside out of 
sight an’ stay there,” he said as he 
passed Lane. And, as Lane obeyed, 
he heard the soft hoofbeats of a horse 
under the trees. Then came Will 
French’s voice: 

“Hello, sheriff! Pretty hot riding, 
isn’t it, in daytime? Thought you knew 
better.” 

“Lo, Will,” answered a drawling 
voice. “I just crossed from Smoky 
Ridge. Wasn't so bad. PH put up my 
hoss an’ stay to supper, if you’re agree- 
able.” 

“You're always welcome here, sher- 
iff,” said Will heartily. “You ought to 
know that. Ride right across to the 
barn. I think supper’s brewin’ in the 
kitchen.” 

Lane risked a stealthy look as the 
pair started for the barn and saw a tall, 
spare man, with sandy mustaches and a 
thin, narrow face, riding a chestnut 
gelding. A sheriff! 

“ ‘Always welcome’ is right,” the offi- 
cial was saying. “I’m wondering if the 
time’ll come when I won’t be so wel- 
come. Been doin’ much ridin’, Will?” 

“Tn an’ out of town quite regular,” 
replied Will French easily. “Nothing 
much else to do till you chase out those 
gamblers down there, sheriff.” 

“No long trips, Will?” 

Lane caught the last question, but as 
the two men left the patio he could not 
hear Will French’s answer. Still, what 
he had heard started him thinking. The 
sheriff evidently was aware of the 
operations of the French boys, or at 
least had definite suspicions; but it was 
plain he had no proof, and, as things 
stood, was a friend of the family. Will 
had been wise to warn him—Lane— 
for, so far as he knew, no sheriff in 
this district knew him by sight. 
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In a short time Will French and the 
sheriff came from the barn and pro- 
ceeded to the house. Lane sat down 
on the bed and rolled a cigarette. He 
became aware that the music had 
stopped. Well, there would be no see- 
ing Joan unless she should happen to 
come out into the patio. It was cer- 
tain he would not get into the house 
for supper while the sheriff was 
there. Lane , swore softly. But 
soon afterward the Mexican woman 
came to his room, bringing a bounteous 
supper with a pot of strong coffee. It 
was after sunset and he ate in the fast- 
gathering twilight, fearing to light the 
lamp. 

As night fell, Will French came out 
of the house with the sheriff. The old 
man called good-by from the rear 
porch. The two walked rapidly toward 
the passage to the barn. 

“So you’re not figurin’? on any long 
trips, Will?’ Lane heard the sheriff 
ask, : 
Will French’s laugh rang cheerfully 
in the patio. “If I was, sheriff, you’d 
be the last man Td tell,” he said, chuck- 
ling. 

“Its bad business, Will,’ said the 
sheriff in a tone which was almost 
mournful. 

With that they passed out of hear- 
ing. It was not long, however, before 
they reappeared. The sheriff was rid- 
ing his chestnut. They passed along 
the road that ran through the lower end 
of the patio. 

“So long, Will.” With that the sher- 
iff was off like a shot, making a get- 
away that astonished Lane in view of 
the fact that the official had appeared 
to be such a mild-mannered man. 

“That was Sheriff McClure from the 
county seat,” Will explained, as Lane 
came out of his room to meét him. 
“Been over west somewheres, an’ now 
he’s on his way to Sunrise. He won’t 
get up to bother us where we're goin’, 
until it’s too late.” 


“An’ were going——” 

“Into the Wizards,” said Will gruffly. 
“Go see the horses are ready.-. PIL get 
our grub pack. We're starting pronto.” 

Lane saw to the horses and Will 
came with two packs to be wrapped in 
their slickers and tied on the rear of 
their saddles. Old Zeb French came 
out and peered closely at Lane in the 
yellow rays of the lantern. He said 
nothing, but Lane sensed that he knew 
everything. As they rode out of the 
oasis and turned southeast toward the 
distant Wizard Mountains, Frank 
French came racing in from town. He 
waved to them, and that was all. Lane 
wondered if he had come for Joan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 


THEY started out at an easy trot as 


Will had explained that they had 
an. all-night ride, most of which would 
be over a treacherous mountain trail. 
Will’s spirits seemed to soar as they 
sped over the hard floor of the desert, 
cold white under the moon and stars. 
He called to Lane frequently. 

“His nibs, the sheriff, won’t see any 
of our crowd in Sunrise,” he said jubi- 
lantly. “Brule an’ the others started 
out, one at a time, long ago.” 

“Sounded to me, the way he talked, 
that he’s sort of suspicious,’ Lane 
vouchsafed. 

Will laughed and shook out his reins. 
“Sure he is, old-timer. That’s part of 
his job—to be suspicious. But what he 
doesn’t know would fill a lot of books. 
I thought it was just as well he didn’t 
see you, for he’s a sticker for asking 
questions in that mouse voice of his. 
McClure isn’t any fool, though.” 

This ended the comment on the sher- 
iff, for Will French dismissed him and 
his activities with a wave of the hand. 
They pushed on at an easy lope, a pace 
both horses could maintain for hours if 
need be, and the great, shadowy bulks 
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of the Wizards marched toward them, 
beckoning with their cool slopes of pine, 
and, after a time, sending a light breeze, 
harbinger of comforting relief day and 
night from the searing heat of the in- 
ferno. 

As yet, Lane had no inkling of the 
enterprise upon which he was engaged, 
or their actual destination. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, even if he had con- 
sented to engage in an act of outlawry, 
he would have demanded full details 
well in advance. But in this case he 
was “going blind” because of his in- 
terest in Joan French. And now that 
he was actually on the way to take part 
in whatever the band proposed to do, 
he had his first misgivings. Why should 
he outlaw himself merely because he 
had taken a fancy to Joan? It was very 
doubtful that she had any interest in 
him; at least, she had shown none. So 
Lane began to look upon himself as 
a fool. It angered him, and gave rise 
to a feeling of animosity toward Will 
French, although he liked him. But it 
was too late to back out; he had to go 
through with it. There was just one 
thing, he told himself: Brule would 
have to watch his step so far as he, 
Lane, was concerned. 

They now were climbing the first 
long slope toward the foothills of the 
Wizards. This slope was a great “for- 
est” of giant cactus, with smaller 
varieties scattered about. Far off to 
eastward, Lane thought he could catch 
the faint glow of the lights in Sunrise. 
It lacked an hour of midnight. 

The cacti gradually gave way to juni- 
per. The slope became steeper and 
they started zigzagging. Then Lane 
realized they were on a trail. Will 
French went on ahead. Soon they 
were on a ridge and the first pines ap- 
peared. In an hour they were winding 
about ridges, crossing them, passing 
through ravines, splashing in small 
streams, and then they entered a forest. 
The trail was hard, with gentle grades 


in the main, but they were climbing 
continuously. 

The size and height of the pines in- 
creased. They rested their horses fre- 
quently. Will French was strangely si- 
lent. Lane was busy with conflicting 
thoughts. Only one thing was certain: 
if Joan came he would confront her, 
and, if necessary, tear the mask from 
her face. Under the spell of. the cool 
forest his resentment .toward Will 
French died. For Lane was more of 
a mountain man than he was of the 
desert. 

In another hour they halted, after a 
hard climb to the top of a high ridge 
which ranged southward to the shoul- 
der of a towering peak. Below was 
a long, narrow valley, deep in shadow, 
and Will French pointed up this val- 
ley. Lane looked and made out a faint 
glow against the side of the moun- 
tain. 

“What is it?” he demanded abruptly. 
' “That’s Running Wolf Canyon up 
there, an’ where you see the light is the 
mining town of Raysville,” Will re- 
plied. “It’s one of the livest camps 
in the Wizards.” 

“I suppose that’s the place we're goin’ 
to hit,” Lane conjectured. 

“You said it,’ Lane confirmed. 
“That’s where we make the big clean- 
up. We’ll have to scatter to the ends 
of the earth afterward,” he finished 
grimly. 

Lane was struck by his tone. “Must 
be high-powered stuff,” he ventured. 

“The bank an’ the Ace of Clubs gam- 
bling hell,” said French slowly. “The 
plunder ought to figure two hundred 
thousand, an’ the beauty of it is, they 
can afford it. Gold proposition— 
everybody rolling in money. - That’s 
why I said something about nerve, re- 
member ?” 

Lane remembered. He had caught 
his breath when French had mentioned 
jobs and the amount. He had not 
stepped into any mild raid. He had 
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thought they might try him out on 
something small. Now he saw the rea- 
son for his admission to the band. In 
this desperate undertaking they needed 
his-gun! There would be no carrying 
out such an enterprise without shoot- 
ing. Never! But would Will allow 
Joan to come on such an occasion? 
Lane surmised from what he had heard 
pass between the girl and her brother 
Frank in Sunrise that she had been 
in the habit of accompanying them on 
various raids; but this venture—— 

Will started on, with Lane following. 
They rode along the crest of the ridge 
toward the mountain for two miles or 
more. The valley had narrowed and 
deepened into a canyon. Finally they 
began to descend, but instead of going 
down into the canyon they came upon a 
plateau or shelf above the chasm that 
was thickly timbered. They followed 
a trail through the timber and at last 
came out into a large meadow through 
which flowed a small stream. 

There were some dilapidated cabins 
here. Lane saw horses grazing and 
men moving about. Light streamed from 
the windows of two of the cabins, and 
Lane realized that they had reached 
the rendezvous of the outlaws. They 
stopped before a large cabin which was 
dark. Many saddles hung on pegs 
driven into the chinking between the 
logs. They unsaddled, hung up saddles 
and bridles, and hobbled their horses. 

Then Will led the way to one of the 
lighted cabins. Here they found Brule, 
sprawled in a big chair at one end of 
a long table. There were a dozen men 
sitting or lying on benches along the 
walls. Lane had heard laughter and 
loud voices from the other lighted 
cabin, where more men of the, outfit 
were making merry. From the num- 
ber of horses he had seen grazing in 
the meadow, he estimated there were at 
least twenty-four men in the band. And 
he confessed to himself that they were 
a hard-looking lot. 


Brule sat up at his coming and looked 
at him keenly out of his cold, hard, gray 
yes. “Took us up, did he?” he said, 
evidently addressing Will French, al- 
though he continued to look at Lane. 

“Called the turn,’ said Will laconi- 
cally. “I reckon he'll do.” 

“He’d better do,” said Brule in a 
threatening voice. “Suppose you know 
what you're up against?’’—this last to 
Lane. 

“T haven’t been ‘told all the particu- 
lars,” said Lane curtly. 

“Well, there’s mighty few of ’em,” 
said Brule, with a heavy frown. 
“Were goin’ to take a bank an’ a gam- 
blin? joint—the bank first, then the 
joint; or both together, ’cording to how 
things come up. You, an’ Neff, there” 
—he pointed to a tall, stoop-shouldered, 
dark man on the bench—‘“an’ myself 
are goin’ to be the lads who'll guard 
operations. If anybody near you gets 
frisky, it’s your job to start shooting, 
an’ there’s only one thing to remember 
—don’t miss! I don’t look for trouble, 
but if trouble comes, Raysville will 
mark time from to-morrow night.” 

“Sounds exciting,” was Lane’s cool 
comment. 

Brule’s frown darkened. “You don’t 
seem very enthusiastic,’ he observed. 

“What am I supposed to do?’ Lane 
asked in the same cool, even voice. 
“Jump up an’ down an’ cheer ?” 

Brule leaped to his feet. “Don’t talk 
back to me, do you hear?” he shouted, 
while the others in the place sat up and 
took notice and Will French stepped to 
the table. 

But Lane’s clear, ringing tones cut 
through the room. “You've given your 
orders, Brule. I’m not deaf, an’ I’ve 
brains enough to understand. Let it go 
at that!’ 

He turned abruptly, showing his back 
to Brule as he stepped to the door. 
Brule clenched his fists and fumed but 
remained silent. Finally, regaining con- 
trol of himself, he said: “I suppose a 
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little spirit is a good sign in a new man. 
Well, don’t forget your orders.’ He 
sat down and Lane went out, with Will 
French following. 

“T told you not to cross him,” Will 
complained. 

Lane whirled. “Don’t talk to me 
about crossing him,” he said hotly. 
“Tm in this thing an’ now that I’m in, 
I stay; but if that big bully tries to 
ride me, I'l make him draw!” 

Will French did not comment on 
this. Very possibly he realized that 
Lane meant exactly what he said. He 
asked him if he wanted to join in the 
game in the other cabin, and when Lane 
refused, saying he would snatch some 
sleep, he directed him to still another 
_ cabin and joined the game himself. 

But Lane did not want any sleep, 
having slept most of the day. He 
walked around behind the cabins and 
strode up and down in the shadows of 
clumps of pines, thinking. He knew 
he had made an enemy of Brule, al- 
though the outlaw leader had striven 
to smooth things over. Lane had a 
sneaking idea that Brule would attempt 
to cheat him out of his share of the 
loot. With this thought, Lane stopped 
dead in his tracks. Did he want any of 
the loot? He realized, with a grim 
smile, that he not only did not want any 
of the loot, but that he-had no intention 
of shooting anybody in this affair. He 
made a desperate decision. If Joan did 
not show up, he would not take part 
in the bank robbery and gambling hold- 
up. Thus began the complications with 
which he wrestled as the sky grew gray 
in the east. 

Fate is a trickster. Lane had no 
sooner made up his mind than there 
came to him on the soft breeze the 
message he had been half expecting— 
the throbbing notes of the wild, weird 
melody Joan had played high on the 
shoulder of Smoky Butte. 

It came from somewhere up the 


slope, he thought; no, from the timber 


off to the left below the cabins. He 
started in that direction. He could 
barely hear the subdued strains of the 
violin, sometimes they were lost alto- 
gether—drowned in the plaintive wail 
of the vagrant wind blowing through 
the pines. 

As he entered the timber, he stopped 
dead still again, startled. Frank French 
came out of the trees some little dis- 
tance away and hurried toward the 
cabin. Lane edged down to the spot 
where Frank had emerged, and dis- 
covered a faint trail, The dawn was 
breaking and Lane had no difficulty in 
following the trail. Thus he came to 
a clearing so small that there was room 
for only one tiny cabin—the abandoned 
temporary home of some wandering 
prospector—and a small corral in which 
were two horses. š 

Lane noted these things instinctively. 
What interested him was the figure of 
Joan French, clad in the worn riding 
habit, her gun on her right side, the big 
hat pulled over her hair, sitting on a 
bench by the cabin door, her- violin 
tucked under her chin. 

For some little time he watched her 
and listened to the peculiar melody 
which flowed from the strings of her 


‘instrument; then he stepped boldly into 


the meadow and walked slowly toward 
her. 

The violin went down on the bench 
instantly and the girl’s gun was out in 
a flash. In her eyes was a look of 


commingled consternation and astonish- 


ment. 

“You needn’t draw on me, Miss 
Joan,” said Lane gravely; “I’m one of 
the crowd.” He stopped near her, not- 
ing that she did not raise the gun. 

“How—how did you get here?” she 
stammered. 

“Rode up with Will,” Lane replied. 
“Are you in on this business, too?” 

“And if I am—what of it?” she 
asked defiantly. . 

“Hardly seems the thing for a nice 
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girl like yourself,” he said soberly. “I 
wouldn’t expect 

“Don’t preach!” she broke in impa- 
tiently, stamping her foot. “Look at 
yourself—I might have known. I was 
beginning to think you were halfway 
honest, or ” She broke off her 
speech abruptly, biting her lip. 

There were several answers Lane 
could have made to this and he saw .she 
realized it. “It’s my first try at the 
game,” he said lamely. Then, frown- 
ing: “But I’m in it an’ I’m going 
through with it. I suppdse you'll be 
going back before—before things begin 
to happen.” 

“You haven’t any right to suppose 
anything about me,” she said haughtily. 
“An’ you had no business coming down 
here.” 

“There are no restrictions on my 
movements that I know of,” he re- 
turned; “an’ the traffic in these hills is 
wide open. If I were you, Joan, ld go 
back.” 

Her brows arched. “You're giving 
me advice?’ She burst into scornful 
laughter. “When I really do want ad- 
vice, I know where to go for it an’ I can 
depend upon it. I haven’t asked any 
yet. An’ drop the first name. I’m Miss 
French to you.” 

Lane bowed. “You may not have 
asked for any advice, Miss French, but 
you sure need it,” he said soberly. © 

The girl’s face flushed an angry red, 
which made her look more beautiful 
than ever. She groped for words with 
which to frame the proper scathing re- 
mark. 

“Pm not trying to be smart, Miss 
French,” said Lane earnestly. “An 
I’m not tryin’ to‘annoy you or bust:into 
your business. What I’ve said, I’ve 
said simply because I like you an’— 
well, you’re in more or less danger 
here.” 

“T’ve been in danger before,” 
turned. 

“T don’t know where you’ve been be- 


she re- 


fore, although I have reason to think 
you've been out on raids in the past, but 
this is big turkey. From what I know 
of the gang’s plans, this job will be no 
grand-stand exhibition.” ` 

Instead of angering her further, Joan 
appeared to be interested. “How’d you 
happen to be taken in on this?” she 
asked curiously. 

“Because I can handle a gun,” he re- 
plied truthfully. 

“They lost a good man a while back,” 
she said, sheathing her weapon. “I 
guess that’s why they picked on you.” 

“Oh, I joined the outfit willingly 
enough,” he said lightly. “But I had 
a reason.” 

“What was it?” She was eager. 

“I can’t tell you. Anyway, I won't. 
Some time, perhaps. In a way, it con- 
cerns yourself.” 

Her eyes widened and she flushed 
slightly. “In that case, I don’t suppose 
I should ask.” Her hauteur returned 
to some extent. Then a frightened look 
came into her eyes as she looked over 
Lane’s shoulder. 

He turned quickly and saw will and 
Frank French striding toward them. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE RAID, 


ANE turned his back on the ap- 

proaching pair and smiled at Joan. 
whose chin was tilted in defiance. “Will 
doesn’t like the idea of my meeting 
you,” he said. She flashed him a 
friendly look of understanding as the 
two brothers came up. 

“I thought I told you:to stay home,” 
Will French said harshly, addressing 
the girl and ignoring Lane. 

“I didn’t promise,” said Joan curtly. 

“You're going back,” wrathfully said 
Will, while Frank looked at Lane with 
an amused smile. 

“Who said so besides yourself?” said 
Joan saucily. 

Will bit his lip and shook his head, 
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raging inwardly. It was plain to Lane 
that the brothers had no control over 
this willful sister. Will French’s man- 
ner showed that he knew he was beaten 
at the start, and Lane surmised that 
Joan held the upper hand because the 
brothers had permitted her to accom- 
pany them on previous occasions. Still, 
it was no business for a girl to be mixed 
up in and French was right in ordering 
her home. 

“Now listen to reason, Joan,” said 
Will, striving to control his temper and 
his voice. “This business isn’t like 
some of the jaunts you’ve been on. 
Weve got to scatter an’ scatter fast 
after—after our work is done. You'd 
only be in the way. Don’t you see?” 

“Tve got a good horse,” replied the 
girl, “an’ I can ride as well as any of 
the rest of you. Besides, I haven’t had 
any excitement in months. Suppose 
they did run across me; would they 
think J had anything to do with your 
schemes ?” 

“But don’t you see, Joan, you would 
be in the way,’ Will pleaded. And 
then, seeing the uncompromising look 
in her eyes, he lost his temper, which, 
under the circumstances, was the worst 
thing he could do. 

“You've got to go back, that’s all,” he 
said in an angry voice. “If you won't 
go willingly, I'll have you taken back! 
You can make the ranch before noon— 
or you can wait an’ go to-night. I 
guess that would be best. But you’ve 
just got to go, Joan.” 

“Oh, let it go at that, then,” said 
the girl, turning away. 

For the first time Will French 
seemed to notice the presence of Lane. 
He scowled heavily at the new recruit 
and seemed on the point of making a 
sharp remark, but held the words on 
the tip of his tongue. In fact, he was 
so exasperated that he was not sure of 
himself, 

“Come on back to camp,” he said 
gruffly, and he and Lane started back 


through the trees to the rendezvous, 
leaving Frank with his sister. 

Although the sun was mounting 
steadily, throwing its burning rays into 
the seething desert, it was cool in the 
mountain retreat of the outlaws. Will 
French paused before one of the cabins 
and faced Lane. “Td take it as a favor 
if you’d forget about this business, and 
stay away from that place down there,” 
he said, looking Lane straight in the 
eyes. 

“My memory can be poor when nec- 
essary,” Lane replied, “an? I’ve no in- 
tention of going down there again— 
unless your sister should send for me, 
which, of course, isn’t likely.” 

Will French gave him a queer look 
and turned into the cabin. “I’m going 
to get some sleep,” he said. “We’ll be 
forty-eight hours without it, startin’ to- 
night.” 

Lane made no comment. He went 
into another cabin where some of the 
men were having coffee and a bite of 
breakfast, and took his morning meal 
with them. He spoke to no one and 
none spoke to him. He was wondering 
if Joan really would go home. Her last 
words, “Let it go at that,” had been 
uttered in a tone which conveyed a 
meaning to him that was apparently 
lost on Will French. In his heart, Lane 
did not believe the girl would go home. 
Her wild, adventurous spirit was 
roused. She might pretend to go back, 
but she would not. Of this, Lane felt 
certain. Had he been sure that Joan 
would go home, he would have laid his 
plans for his own escape from the des- 
perate enterprise. He walked for a 
time after the scanty meal and then 
sought a bunk in the cabin where Will 
French was sleeping. 

Raysville was an old mining camp 
that had a past, a present, and a 
future, so far as actual mining opera- 
tions were concerned. It had first been 
a silver camp of small proportions, 
abandoned when the price of silver 
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“dropped into the sump,” as the say- 
ing went. But several old prospectors 
who had never lost faith in the camp 
kept one or two of the mines working 
on a small scale and continued to pros- 
pect. Then had come the discovery of 
gold-bearing quartz; the camp became 
a gold proposition, flowered into a 
boom overnight, and now was the most 
prosperous town in the Wizards, with 
prospects of even greater prosperity as 
the veins widened and the ore became 
more and more plentiful. 

The Miners’ State Bank had been es- 
tablished and carried large surpluses of 
cash against the regular pay days. 
There were several stores and cafés, 
two hotels, other business houses, and 
many resorts, the largest of which was 
The Golden Nugget. This was both a 
drink emporium and a gambling place. 
It was the chief rendezvous of miners, 
prospectors, professional gamblers, 
hangers-on and the riffraff of a boom- 
ing mining camp. Large amounts of 
cash were carried in the safe in the 
front office against the no-limit games 
which were played at the tables, the 
roulette wheels, craps, and blackjack. 

‘Everything’ was cash in Raysville, 
which was the lure that attracted Brule 
and the band of which the French boys 
were members. 

It lacked an hour of midnight when 
a cavalcade of riders filed slowly down 
a trail perilously steep above Raysville. 
The trail wound through the timber, 
along the rims of precipices, across 
treacherous shale slopes, and ever 
downward. It was little more than a 
game trail and used only by occasional 
prospectors. There were no mines or 
habitations near it, and it let Brule and 
his band into the timber on either side 
of Raysville unobserved. 

Shortly afterward there was a faint 
glimmer of light in the bank, which was 
situated near the upper end of the 
street. Behind the bank were horses 
and men. A rear window was open. 


Down the street, in the trees behind 
The Golden Nugget, were other horses 
and men. The street was quiet, but 
the resorts were booming. 

Lane was with the men behind The 
Nugget. Neff was in charge of this 
unit of the raiding band—a nervous, 
shifty-eyed man who was plainly suspi- 
cious, or jealous, of Lane. Lane knew 
that any attempt on his part to make a 
break would draw a bullet from this 
lieutenant of Brule’s. 

Will and Frank were with the men 
at the bank. Frank had come into the 
rendezvous camp at nightfall and had 
told his brother that Joan had gone. 
Lane had overheard him. “Sloped be- 
fore I woke up,” Frank had said. “TF id- 
dle an’ all. For once she’s showing 
some sense.” And Lane had smiled to 
himself, for he had not believed that 
Joan had gone home. But now, after 
the trip down the dangerous trail at the 
head of the canyon, he had his doubts. 
No girl would be likely to try to nego- 
tiate such a trail alone at night, and 
to enter town by the main road from 
the foothills would be inviting recog- 
nition. 

Lane was turning these thoughts over 
in his mind when a man came hurry- 
ing around the corner of the building. 
Neff’s gun was out in a flash, but 
Brule’s huge form was readily recog- 
nized in the moonlit space between the 
clump of trees and the rear of the re- 
sort. 

“All right, Neff, we’re goin’ to take 
’em both together,” said the chief in 
a guarded tone. “When you hear my 
whistle in front, go in the back way 
with the bunch an’ go fast. Drive ’em 
back against the wall an’ keep ‘em 
reaching. Lane, you edge up-front to- 
ward the office. I’ve picked some men 
to clean the table drawers. We'll go 
down the road afterward.” 

That was all. It already was under- 
stood that they would gather at a town 
near the border in a week’s time. Brule 
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slipped away, and Neff and the others 
held their guns in readiness. Lane re- 
luctantly drew his weapon. Then the 
old spirit of reckless adventure seized 
him. He forgot his qualms in these 
moments of waiting. Joan could not 
very well censure him for taking part 
in an enterprise in which her brothers 
were engaged. Nor could Will or any 
one else at the rancho object to his 
seeing her after this. He would make 
straight for the ranch after 

A sharp whistle sounded in the street 
in front of the resort. “C’mon!” Neff 
commanded, and they started on the 
run for the rear door of The Nugget. 
But the door proved to be bolted on the 
inside. Neff swore horribly and turned 
back against the others. “The front!” 
he shouted. But at this moment the 
bolt was shot back, the door opened, 
and several men plunged out, running 
full. into the midst of the outlaws. At 
once there was a mélée, the outlaws 
flailing right and left with their heavy 
gun barrels. 

“Let ’em go,” yelled Neff, leaping 
inside. 

Lane and the others followed him. 
In the short space during which they 
had been delayed, Brule’s men had 
started operations. The place was in a 
turmoil, with Brule, brandishing two 
guns, roaring orders; his men, covering 
the crowd, were driving them back 
against the wall. The hands of the 
players and bar patrons were elevated. 
Tables and chairs were ‘overturned in 
the scramble to reach the wall; men fell, 
and curses came thick and fast. Al- 
ready two of the outlaws were empty- 
ing the money drawers of the poker 
tables. Another leaped over the bar 
to secure the bank notes and gold in the 
money boxes there. And from up the 
street came a dull rumble of thunder as 
a blast shattered the doors of the bank’s 
vault, 

Lane slipped toward the front, where 
Brule was herding the white-faced pro- 
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prietor of the place into the office to 
open the safe. At this moment a shot 
rang out at the lower end of the long 
room. The glass partition of the office 
was shattered a scant foot from Brule’s 
head. The outlaw whirled and emptied 
the gun in his left hand. Two men in 
the line against the wall went down, 
shot in the back. 

Lane cried out in protest involun- 
tarily. A gambler shook a derringer out 
of his sleeve and shot at him twice. 
Both shots missed. And then the whole 
double line of men seemed to turn at 
once. Some dropped to the floor to be 
out of the way of flying lead; guns ap- 
peared as if by magic, and the battle 
was on. 

Bullets shattered the hanging lamps, 
the dripping oil took fire, one lamp ex- 
ploded. The other lamps, ranged along 
the wall in reflector sockets, cast a 
weird, yellow glow over the scene. Men 


* took refuge behind overturned tables. 


Several of the outlaws went down be- 
fore the fire of the intended victims. 
Lane leaped over the bar to safety. 
Brule was roaring inarticulate orders 
from the office, where the owner of The 
Golden Nugget was working with fev- 
erish fingers at the combination dial of 
the safe. 

There was firing outside now, sig- 
nifying that the outlaws had left the 
bank and were in the street. Lane’s 
practiced ear caught the difference in 
the reports of weapons. “Rifles!” he 
ejaculated. “The miners are out!” 
And then a tall, stoop-shouldered figure 
appeared in the front entrance. It was 
Sheriff McClure. 

Brule came running out of the office 
through a door that opened into the 
bar. In one hand. was a sack and the 
other held a gun. He whipped his gun 
hand over to shoot at the sheriff, but 
at this moment Lane, as if by accident, 
bumped against him and the shot went 
wild. 

Brule staggered back, cursing, and 
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deliberately turned his gun on Lane. 
For the first time that night, Lane shot. 
Brule’s weapon went spinning to the 
floor. Into Lane’s mind came the 
thought of flight. The bank robbery 
might have succeeded, but the holdup of 
the Nugget had failed! 

His gaze flashed to the rear and his 
heart seemed to stop beating. Stand- 
ing at the entrance to the narrow hall- 
way leading to the private rooms was 
a slight figure in worn riding togs, 
masked ! 

He went over the bar in a twinkling 
with bullets whistling in his ears. Some 
one was shooting out the lights along 
the walls and the remaining outlaws 
were fighting their way toward the 
front doors, presumably to aid their 
comrades in the street. Lane plunged 
into the mélée, swinging his gun right 
and left and striking out with his left 
fist. He caught sight of a flashing star 
on a man’s vest which showed he was a 
deputy. The man was making for Joan. 
Lane could see men crowding into the 
passage behind her, saw her turn and 
then whirl about, gun in hand, as the 
deputy made a lunge for her. His leap 
fell short and Joan’s gun cracked above 
the uproar. The deputy went down. 
Then Lane reached the girl. 

“Follow me!” he commanded. 

At this juncture the last of the lights 
went out. Lane grasped the girl by 
the arm with his left*hand and drew her 
with him as he threw himself against 
the crowd behind her, using his pistol 
barrel as a bludgeon. In this way he 
literally battered his way to the rear 
door and outside. 

“Take off that mask, it makes you a 
target,” Lane ordered. He did not 
wait for her to comply but jerked at 
the mask, breaking the cords which 
held it. Even in that fleeting moment 
in the moonlight, he had time to see 
the wide-eyed look Joan gave him. It 
was not terror and it was not fright. 
It was more a look of puzzled astonish- 


ment. But there was no time for de- 
lay. A bullet cut between -them, to 
bury itself in the rear wall of the re- 
sort. The miners were firing rifles 
from their cabins on the canyon slopes. 
Lane dragged Joan toward the clump 
of trees as men came running toward 
them. 


CHAPTER X. 
CAPTURE. 


JN planning the raid on Raysville, 

Brule had made one fatal mistake. 
This mistake was the choosing of the 
hour before midnight for the start of 
operations. Raysville had not yet gone 
to bed when the outlaws swept into 
town. The street had been fairly well 
lighted and, while apparently deserted, 
the resorts were teeming with life. 
Moreover, the denizens of the town 
were far from tame. The camp had 
drawn rough characters from all along 
the border; men who would use fists or 
firearms at the drop of the hat. Brule 
had been actuated in selecting the early 
hour because he wanted several hours 
for flight. Now, with the safe of the 
Golden Nugget rifled, and much of the 
money taken from the cash drawers of 
the gaming tables, the hour of flight 
had arrived. 

In the darkness in the gambling hall 
it was impossible to tell friend from 
foe. The firing ceased and the crowd 
surged toward the wide front doors, 
which crashed outward with thé impact 
of scores of struggling men. Pande- 
monium raged in the street, with rider- 
less horses dashing about, mounted men 
charging the crowd, guns winking like 
fireflies against the shadows. As Brule 
and the other outlaws emerged from the 
resort, they caught horses and mounted, 
or ran around the building to get their 
horses which had been left in the trees. 
And Brule, still dinging to his bag 
of plunder, headed the dash for the 
road out of town. 

Lane and Joan ‘reached the shelter 
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of the treés with bullets clipping the 
leaves over their heads. The man left 
with the horses had been unable to keep 
them together and they had scattered. 

“Where’d you leave your horse?” 
Lane asked Joan. 

She pointed up along the slope. “Did 
—did I kill him?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” returned Lane 
sharply. “An’ this is no time to be 
thinking about that. Lead me to your 
horse, an’ hurry!” 

At this juncture the outlaws coming 
from the front of the building clashed 
with the men who were running after 
Lane and the girl. The night became 
hideous with shouts, yells, and curses. 
A man came plunging into the timber. 
It was Neff. He stopped short when 
he made out Lane. 

A curse came from his lips. “Brule 
would have got McClure if it hadn’t 
been for you, you double-crosser!’’ he 
shouted hoarsely. 

His gun whipped up, but Lane’s wea- 
pon spit fire from his hip a fraction of 
a second before Neff’s shot went wild. 
Neff wavered and fell backward, full 
length, under the trees, the moonlight 
spattering his still form with silver 
spangles through the interlaced 
branches. 

Lane again grasped Joan’s arm and 
they hurried along the slope to where 
the girl’s horse was tethered to a sap- 
ling. Lane jerked the tie-knot loose- 
and ordered her into the saddle. The 
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“T'll lead you out,” he said quickly, 
and started afoot along the slope for 
the perilous trail at the head of th 
canyon. : 

They reached the foot of the trail 
and started up. Lane warned the girl 
to let her horse have its own way on the 
narrow path above precipices and across 
the shale slopes, for the animal’s in- 
stinct could be trusted to keep it on the 
trail. Joan now was taking his orders 
willingly. She asked only one ques- 
tion, and that concerned her brothers. | 

“T didn’t see them after we split up 
in town,” said Lane. “They went to 
the bank. But they had plenty of 
chance for a get-away.” 

This seemed to satisfy her and they 
went on up the ridge. But escape was 
not to be so easy, as Lane discovered 
almost immediately. The whole camp 
had been roused by the commotion at 
The Nugget. The word spread quickly 
that bandits were holding up the town. 


‘ From cabins, boarding houses and mine 


bunk houses, men swarmed with what- 
ever weapons they possessed, eager 
for a fight, for a chance to shoot and 
kill! And some of these, coming down 
from a mine at the head of the gulch, 
spotted the pair going up the steep 
trail. They -followed with shouts and 
yells and occasional shots, scrambling 
up the trail after the fugitives. | 

Lane stopped ata wide place in the 
trail and motioned Joan on. “Follow 
this trail to the top of the ridge,” he 


shooting now came from down the“ told her; “then you can go north an’ 


road, where residents of the lower — 
town were trying to stop the flight of 
the outlaws. Escape in that direction 
was impossible. Lane had no horse. To 
attempt to make the street in hopes of 
catching a mount, or to remain and 
search the slope, was out of the ques- 
tion. There was but one thing to do. 

“Its the upper trail,’ he told Joan. 
“Did you come in that way?” 

The girl shook her head. “I came 
up from below,” she answered. 


down an’ hit the trail for home. You 
can’t get lost because you can’t get off 
this z 

“What 
manded. 

“Im goin’ to hold this crowd until 
you’re well away,” he said. -“An’ vou 
better get goin’ or I won’t be able to 
do it.” 

“PIL stick with you,’ she flashed. 
“Two guns are better than one.” 

“I’m not goin’ to do it with my gun!” 
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about yourself?” she de- 
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he cried. “Go on! Don’t you see you'll 
get both of us caught?” 

He slapped her horse on the flank 
and the animal started ahead. Then 
Lane scrambled up the steep slope 
above the trail and picked his way along 
to where the trail narrowed above a 
cliff. Boulders were plentiful and, as 
the vanguard of the pursuers hove in 
view, Lane sent a boulder -hurtling 
down the slope and across. the 
trail. The men coming up stopped in 
their tracks as another boulder followed 
the first, breaking off a portion of the 
edge of the trail. They turned and 
crowded back upon each other. One 
man slipped, lost his footing, and went 
over the cliff with a horrible cry.. The 
others started pellmell back down the 
dangerous path. 

Lane’s own position was extremely 
perilous. He nad scarcely any footing 
and was holding to a cedar !1sh with 
his left hand. But he had az. inspiring 
idea. It was to dislodge a huge boulder 
above him and send it crashing down 
to demolish the trail over the cliff and 
thus effectively prevent further pur- 
suit. 

Slowly, inch by inch, he succeeded in 
getting up the slope behind the great 
boulder, which was balanced on an out- 
cropping of granite. He clung to a 
bush and pushed with his feet. The big 
stone rocked. He pushed again to give 
it momentum and then made the su- 
preme effort. The boulder rolled off 
its base and plunged downward, cut- 
ting a wide gash in the trail and drop- 
ping hundreds of feet to the base of 
the cliffs below. 

But with the sudden loosening of the 
rock, Lane’s full weight tugged at the 
bush and it came out by the roots. He 
slid downward in the path the rushing 
boulder had made. He threw out his 
arms, grasping at whatever came with- 
in reach, digging his fingers into the 
dirt, bruising them and breaking his 
nails on loose rocks. But he stayed the 
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speed of his slide and with a twist of 
his body succeeded in rolling to one 
side, so that he slipped down on the 
trail and came to a stop with an arm 
and a leg over the edge. He drew back 
and lay on his pack, panting and took- 
ing up at the cold stars. For some mo- 
ments he experienced a feeling of 
weakness because of his narrow escape. 

Meanwhile, his predicament was ob- 
served by the men below. With cries 
of triumph, they started back up the 
trail. Lane got to his feet, his hand 
whipping to his holster. It was empty. 
His gun was somewhere in the dirt 
above. He looked about quickly. To 
attempt the steep slope from that spot 
was suicide. The great boulder had 
cut a deep gash in the:trail and the gash 
was filled with loose gravel; also it 
sloped downward. To cross to the far- 
ther side of the trail was, therefore, out 
of the question. 

Lane smiled. At least there would be 
no pursuit of Joan. He walked down 
the trail toward the mob. Fierce yells 
greeted him. He held up a hand. 

“Just turn around an’ march back,” 
he said in a loud, clear voice. “TIl fol- 
low you, an’ I’m unarmed.” He raised 
his hands and turned around slowly so 
the men could see his empty holster. 

The men were undecided, yet what 
Lane suggested seemed the only thing 
to do. “All right,” said the leader, “but 
if you try any tricks you'll find out 
that I’ve got eyes in the back of my 
head.” 

“An’ a gun in your hand,” said Lane 
sarcastically ; “that ought to be enough.” 

They went down the trail, with the 
men continually twisting their necks to 
keep an eye on their captive. When 
they reached the floor of the canyon 
they spread about him and walked 
down the middle of the street. There 
were cries from both sides of the street 
and soon a crowd was following. 
“They've got another one,” Lane heard 
a man shout. It told him that some 
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of the outlaws had been taken—per- 
haps all of them. It made him uneasy 
because of Will and Frank French. He 
hoped the brothers had got away. “He 
had a boy with him,” was another sally 
from his captors that disturbed Lane. 

They turned in at a building at the 
lower end of the street. Here was a 
large crowd and: there were ominous 
mutterings, cries, and threats as Lane 
was led inside. He saw Sheriff Mc- 
Clure at a desk, and several others, evi- 
dently special deputies, standing about. 
This, as Lane knew at sight, was the 
Raysville jail. 

When McClure saw Lane, he rose 
from his desk and stepped into another 
room. “Bring him along,” he told one 
of the deputies. “I want to speak to 
him alone. 

This seemed to excite some curiosity, 
but Lane speedily found himself alone 
with Sheriff McClure in a little private 
office. “Sit down,” said the sheriff, in- 
dicating a chair on the opposite side of 
the desk. 

Lane sat down as directed and drew 
tobacco and papers from his shirt 
pocket. 

“Who was that boy with you?” asked 
the official in his soft, drawling, tired 
voice. 

“What makes you think I had a boy 
with me?” Lane countered. He knew, 
of course, that Joan French, with her 
trim, slender figure, soft cheeks, and 
smooth chin, could readily be mistaken 
for a boy. 

“I have eyes an’ can see,” said the 
sheriff. “What’s your name ?” 

“Lane,” came the reply after a few 
moments of hesitation. Then: “You 
got anything in particular against me, 
sheriff ?” é 

“T have something very particular 
against all who were in with Brule on 
this deal,’ replied McClure. “You 
came in here, blew the bank safe, an’ 
made off with a good bunch of cash be- 
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It might even have been worse if I 
hadn’t happened up this way just by 
chance, arriving when the festivities 
were at full blast. If I had been half 
an hour sooner, nothing would have 
happened. How’d you come to join up 
with Brule, or did he send for you?” 

“He didn’t send for me, which is 
about all I’ve got to say along that 
line,” Lane replied. 

McClure leaned over the desk, tap- 
ping its surface with the fingers of both 
hands. “Peculiar thing,” he said, look- 
ing up suddenly into Lane’s eyes. “You 
didn’t stumble into Brule accidentally 
when he turned to draw down on me; 
you did it on purpose.” 

“What makes you think so, sheriff?” 
asked Lane pleasantly. 

“As I said before, I have eyes an’ can 
see,” replied the sheriff in a complain- 
ing voice. “You didn’t want Brule to 
plug me, for some reason I do not know 
but would like to know; an’ I didn’t 
want to plug Brule because I wanted 
to capture him. So you helped things 
all aroun’.” 

“Did you capture him?” Lane asked 
casually, affecting little interest. 

“Not to-night,” the sheriff con- 
fessed. “You're the only important 
man we got.” He took a cigar out of 
his vest pocket and bit off the end. 

“Me!” Lane exclaimed. “Important? 
Where'd you get tangled up with that 
notion, sheriff ?” 

McClure calmly put the match to his 
cigar and puffed slowly before he re- 
plied. “You’re a stranger aroun’ here 


an’,you don’t belong to that gang. 


sides what was taken at The Nugget. _ 


You've just joined up. You're no bank 
robber or holdup man, an’ I don’t think 
you're an outlaw. If you was, you'd 
never have bumped into Brule to-night 
an’ then shot the gun out of his hand 
instead of givin’ it to him in the heart 
when he drew down on you. You had 
some reason for goin’ in with the gang, 
but it doesn’t look to me like it was 
just to make some money out of a rob- 
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bery. You had another reason. That’s 
why youre important. An’ that boy 
you helped out shot one of my deputies. 
That’s another reason why you're im- 
portant.” 

Lane laughed. “You're mistaken, 
sheriff,” he said, sobering. “It wasn’t 
the—the boy who shot your man, it 
was myself. I don’t want the boy to 
take the blame for something he didn’t 
do.” 

The sheriff nodded amicably. “That 
makes you, an’ the boy, too, all the more 
important—you wanting to take the 
blame, I mean. I’m goin’ to hold you 
in hopes that you'll see the light an’ 
talk, an’ I’m giving you my word that 
you won’t lose anything by it.’ He 
rose and went to the door, indicating 
to Lane that he was to follow. 

The sheriff led the way through an- 
other door into the cell room. “I want 
this fellow kept away from the rest of 
‘em,” he told the turnkey. “Put him 
in the scrub room.” 

Lane was led to a small cell at the 
end of the tier which was used as a 
storeroom for pails, mops, brooms, and 
other cleaning implements. The barred 
door clanged shut after him, a key 
grated in the lock, and he found him- 
self alone. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ESCAPE, -+ 


ANE sat down on the bench, which 

was littered with old newspapers 
and magazines. There was no bunk in 
the place, for it was not intended as a 
regular cell. He was thinking of the 
sheriff’s statement to the effect that he, 
Lane, was the only important prisoner 
taken. That meant that the French 
brothers had got away; for, had they 


been taken, the sheriff certainly would 


have considered them important pris- 
oners. 

It was also news to learn that, to 
some extent at least, the bank robbery 


had been successful. The outlaws who 
had got away would meet in the town 
near the border and divide the spoils. 
But what about those who had been 
captured? Would Brule find a way to 
get them out on bail? Would he even 
try? And if they did get out on bail, 
would they dare to show up for trial? 
Lane smiled grimly. He suspected 
what would happen. 

But Joan was safe and Lane was 
satisfied. When he got out, she could 
not refuse to see him and to talk to 
him. She had, of course, done a fool- 
hardy thing, and she was responsible 
for his present predicament; but she 
would never get a word of reproof 
from him. And he had nearly lost his 
life in protecting her from pursuit by 
rolling down that huge boulder. He 
wondered vaguely if she had seen. 
Something told him she had paused up 
the trail to see what he was going to 
do. If that was the case, she had seen 
plenty. It gave Lane a thrill of in- 
tense satisfaction to suspect that Joan 
had seen him risk his life for her. For 
the first time he confessed to himself 
that he had more than a mere ordinary 
liking for the girl. And this thrilled 
him, too. 

He rose and began pacing back and 
forth, busy with his thoughts. It was 
some time before he showed any par- 
ticular interest in his surroundings. 
Then he began to look about him. The 
light was dim, as there were only two 
lamps in the cell room and these were 
on the front wall near the corridor. 
In the gloom he could vaguely discern 
the forms of mops, brooms, and a 
variety of other things. It was not 
until he looked up that he became inter- 
ested. 

About-three feet below the high ceil- 
ing was a window. This window was 
about four feet wide and two feet deep. 
That there should be a window was not 
surprising, yet Lane looked at it from 
every possible angle from below. Then 
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he sat down on the bench and stared 
straight ahead. He had good reason 
for his interest, for the window was not 
barred! Evidently, the room he was 
in had never been intended to hold pris- 
oners; possibly, for the building was 
practically new, the bars were yet to be 
installed. But the fact remained that 
the window was free of bars and of- 
fered a means of egress if he could 
reach it. 

Lane immediately began to consider 
means of getting up to the window. 
The wall which separated him from the 
other cells and the rear wall were 
_ smoothly plastered and offered no foot- 
hold of any description. The mops and 
broom offered no solution. He paced 
about restlessly, puzzling his brain. 
Then came an idea. 

He placed the bench upright against 
the wall under the window. But the 
next problem was to get up on the end 
of the bench. He tried standing on a 
pail and pulling himself up, but his 
weight brought the bench out from the 
wall. He tried with the bench slanting, 
but saw that even if he got up on its end 
he’ would be unable to reach the win- 
dow. He put the bench back in its 
place and sat down in disgust. 

The jail was quiet, the other inmates 
apparently having gone to sleep. Lane 
nodded himself as he sat on the bench, 
and then he was suddenly wide awake 
and alert, staring at the wall under the 
window. There, writhing like a brown 
snake against the white plaster, a rope 
dangled. 

Lane could hardly believe his eyes. 
He looked at the rope stupidly for sev- 
eral seconds. Then he sprang forward 
and grasped it, tested it with his weight. 
It held firm. In a flash, he understood. 
Some one had thrown the rope through 
the window and it was secured outside. 
Moreover, it was a cow rope and had 
seen service. Lane grasped it and went 
up hand over hand. He reached the 
window and slipped through, clinging 
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to the sill with his hands. Then he 
dropped. 

To his surprise the drop was not so 
far as he had anticipated, for he landed 
on a high pile of dirt left during the 
construction of the building. He clam- 
bered down from this ‘heap, pulling 
down the rope. A soft whistle came 
from the trees some little distance be- 
hind the jail, and when he hurried over 
Joan French stepped out to meet him. 
Lane could only stare in dumb astonish- 
ment. ) 

“I didn’t know it would be you,” the 
girl said hurriedly in a guarded voice. 
“I saw the open window up‘there an’ 
took a chance. I figured somebody 
would come out. I’m glad it was you. 
Is Will or Frank in there?” Ka 

Lane shook his head. “I don’t be- 
lieve so,” he said. “But how did you 
get here, an’ why did you come back?” 

“I had to find out some way about 
my brothers. I didn’t know how I was 
going to find out till I saw that win- 
dow. Then I took a chance on the 
rope. It was too risky to call. I went 
up that awful trail and raced around 
to where I could get down into the 
canyon again. I saw what happened 
up there on the trail.” She paused, then 
added: “Youd better come with me, 
for I know where there are some 
horses.” 

She touched his hand and started 
down the canyon in the shelter of the 
trees along the creek. Raysville had 
quieted down. They crossed the de- 
serted street at the lower end of town 
and plunged into the timber on a steep 
slope. Soon they reached the horses 
which had wandered there after break- 
ing away from behind The Nugget. 
Lane gave a peculiar whistle and re- 
peated it several times as he moved - 
about the horses. Finally, he got an 
answering whinny, and in a few mo- 
ments he had found his own mount. 

“Pure luck,” he murmured; “an’, 
Joan, I don’t know whether to call you 
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a brick, or an angel, or just a foolish 
little girl.” He took one of her hands 
and they walked up the slope a short 
distance to where Joan’s horse was teth- 
ered. There they mounted. 

“Im going to take you to a place 
where you can hang out for a spell,” 
said Joan. ‘“‘They’ll take it for granted, 
I reckon, that you went the easiest way 
—by the road.” 

They followed the slope by a zigzag- 
ging game trail, with Joan in the lead, 
and Lane noticed for the first time the 
small case on the rear of the girl’s sad- 
dle which contained her violin. When 
they reached the top of the ridge above 
the canyon, Joan waited for Lane to 
bring up alongside and then handed him 
her gun. 

“You'd better take this,” she said, 
“an’ you needn’t be in any big hurry 
about returning it.” 

Lane understood and took the 
weapon. “I told the sheriff that J shot 
that deputy,” he said, “so don’t forget 
if it should come up any time. He saw 
you an’ he thinks you’re a boy.” 

“Is he—dead?” asked the girl, her 
tone sharp with anxiety. 

Lane shook his head. “No,” he an- 
swered cheerfully. “If he had been 
dead, or even seriously wounded, the 
sheriff would have mentioned it.” 

“We'll go on,” said Joan, and they 
started, pushing their way higher and 
higher into the mountains. 

With the first gray light of dawn 
streaking the eastern horizon, they came 
to a cup in the shoulder of a high 
peak. It was a natural bowl in the 
mountain, with a waterfall at its upper 
rim and an entrance by means of a nar- 
row creek on its lower side. The bot- 
tom of the bowl was a flower-splashed 
meadow, with a clump of firs in the 
center. 

“We can stay here to-day,” said Joan. 
“To-night I will show you a trail that 
leads over the Wizards and down to 
the border desert. They may come up 


this way, but I don’t think any one ex- 
cept my brothers an’ I know of this 
place.” 

“T will try an’ find Will an’ Frank,” 
said Lane as they dismounted. “They'll 
have to be warned. Joan, some of 
those fellows McClure captured are 
sure to talk to get out of it easier. They 
know they haven’t a chance in jail, an’ 
I know Brule well enough to say that 
he won’t help them. Will an’ Frank 
should not turn up at that rendezvous 
in the south.” 

Joan looked at him soberly. “It was 
bad business when my brothers got 
mixed up with that Brule,” she said 
slowly. “They would have been better 
off to have kept on their own.” 

Lane unsaddled the horses and 
opened his slicker pack. In it was the 
package of emergency rations brought 
from the ranch. They ate beside the 
stream in the cool shade of the firs with 
the sun swinging up in the east casting 
its glory on the towering peaks. 

“Joan,” said Lane when they had fin- 
ished and he had built a cigarette, “I’m 
going over the range to hunt for Will 
an’ Frank. I'll find them somewhere an’ 
talk cold turkey to them. I reckon Will 
has sense enough to listen to reason. 
Then I’m coming back to the ranch to 
see you. After that, the sheriff can do 
what he pleases.” 

The girl was silent, but she was look- 
ing at him surreptitiously. If Lane had 
caught the glow in her eyes at that mo- 
ment he would have learned much. 

“You saved the sheriff’s life last 
night,” she said in a low voice. “He 
won't be forgetting that. It happened 
just as I came in.” 

“Maybe I saved Brule’s instead,” said 
Lane with a wry smile. 

“Lane, why did you hook up with 
that outfit?” Joan asked, after a short 
silence. 

“Why did you double back an’ show 
up at The Golden Nugget?” he asked. 

She looked at him out of troubled 
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eyes. “Because I like the excitement,” 
she replied, and he saw that she spoke 
the truth. “My brothers have been my 
only companions almost since I can re- 
member. They taught me to draw an’ 
shoot, an’ thought it was fun. But I 
never turned my gun on any one until 
last night. I was excited an’ when I 
saw that deputy’s star I became fright- 
ened. I didn’t think the raid was going 
to be such—such hot stuff. I’ve trailed 
along with Will an’ Frank for the fun 
of the thing. I’ve been sort of a boy 


at heart. But I can’t explain it so you 
would understand. I’m two persons, I 
guess.” 


“I believe I understand,” said Lane. 
“Joan, I know it makes you happy to 
play your violin an’ I like to hear the 
music you make in the hills. Will you 
play for me?” 

The girl flushed and her eyes spar- 
kled.. If Lane had but known it, it was 
the very thing she wanted to do; the 
thing that would give her an outlet for 
her pent-up feelings and soothe her 
nerves. She took the instrument from 
its case, made sure of its tuning, tucked 
it under her chin, and played. 

Lane lay upon the grass, looking up 
at her, fascinated by/ her soft beauty, 
the sheen of her hair in the sunlight; 
charmed and stirred by the enchanting 
music that flowed from the strings. She 
played on and on. In her eyes was a 
dark, mysterious glow, with an occa- 
sional spark of fire. There was every- 
thing in the notes that swelled and sang 
and wavered on the faint mountain 
breeze—hot love, and swift death, the 
blistering heat of the inferno, and the 
cool shadows of silent forests, the wind 
in the pines, rippling brooks, and moon- 
light. For Joan played of the great de- 
solate wastes of desert, of the black 
lava hills, of the mountains—of the 
wide outdoors which she loved. And 
then a softer note of wistful yearning 
seemed to come into her music. Lane 
thrilled at the change of mood. It was 


almost as if she were conveying a mes- 
sage with her bow. 

She stopped suddenly. The violin 
was lowered and she stood looking up 
at the towering mountain. Lane could 
not stifle the impulse that seized him. 
He rose, stepped to her side, trembling. 
Then he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. ~ 

With the kiss, she broke free. Her 
eyes flashed. “You had no right!” she 
cried. The bow fell and her hand 
dropped to her empty holster. 

Lane quickly drew the weapon from 
his own holster and held it out to her 
on the palm of his hand. 

She looked at him steadily and slowly 
the angry look in her eyes died. “You 
must never do that again,” she said 
slowly. 

“Only with your consent, Joan,” he 
said softly; “and some day you will 
give it.” 

Any answer she might have made to 
this was checked by an exclamation 
from Lane, who leaped forward, flip- 
ping the gun into place in his right hand 
as a rider came splashing up the creek 
at the entrance to the bowl. But Lane 
did not fire, nor did he cover the rider 
who drew up before them, looking 
keenly at Joan in her boyish clothes. It 
was Sheriff McClure. 

The official dismounted leisurely. He 
looked at Lane with a quizzical light in 
his eyes. “I thought you had a reason 
for joining up with Brule besides the 
prospect for loot,” he said in his drawl- 
ing voice of complaint. “You needn’t 
scowl,” he went on in sharper tones. 
“lve known for some time that the 
young lady, here, had a fancy for these 
jaunts with Will an’ Frank. I- knew 
her last night the moment I saw her. 
Lane, you threw in with Brule because 
you expected the girl to be present 
when things happened, an’ you can’t 
deny it!” 

Lane was frowning. “Isn’t there 
some way we can leave Joan out of it?” 
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he said curtly. “She was merely out 
for the—for the excitement of the 
thing.” Joan was looking at him with 
wide eyes. 

“Exactly,” nodded the sheriff. “An’ 
one of my deputies has a smashed col- 
lar bone, thanks to a bullet from her 
gun. That’s sure exciting.” 

“You know how it could happen,” 


said Lane. “I don’t have to explain to 
you.” 

“Nope,” said the sheriff, almost 
cheerfully. “We all know how bullets 


are sent about their business.” He 
looked sternly at Joan, who was pale 
but defiant. Then he turned back to 
Lane. “Did you kill Neff?” 

“Yes,” Lane replied laconically. 

“Not a bad job,” drawled McClure. 
“T suppose he got frisky. Do you know 
where the gang was to meet for the 
split?” 

ea Os: 
telling.” 

“No reason why you should,” said 
the sheriff. “You’ve got plenty of 
money to bail yourself out, I take it. 
One of my official friends up North 
mentioned you in a letter some time 
ago. Said you were dangerous but 
square, an’ a wizard with the cards. 
Name’s Lane?” 

“That’s it,’ was the answer, accom- 
panied by a scowl. 

“The men I captured, seem to think 
you’re a double-crosser,” the sheriff 
went on, “but I told them they were 
probably mistaken. Some of them 
talked an’ I expect to have the whole 
outfit rounded up an’ cooling their heels 
in jail in less than a* week. I had a 
sneaking hunch that it would be some- 
thing like this that would wreck Brule. 


nodded Lane. ‘But I’m not 


An’ when I asked Will at the ranch if 


he was considering any long rides, he 
as much as told me so in the look he 
gave me. I figured it might be Rays- 
ville.” 

“Its kind of you to tell me all this, 
sheriff,” said Lane, “but there’s no need 


of worrying Joan. You want me, an’ 
I’m ready to go. But I'll tell you that 
I was merely goin’ south to warn the 
gang an’ then I was coming back. 
Don’t think I’m asking any clemency. 
I don’t give a dog-gone for you an’ 
your court. But maybe you'll be fair 
enough to leave Joan out of it.” 

“I don’t care what he does!’’ Joan 
exclaimed. 

Sheriff McClure nodded approvingly. 
“Good spirit,’ he said. “There was 
some of it in that music you were play- 
in’ which steered us over here. You 
don’t have to promise you won’t go on 
any more of these expeditions, because 
there won’t be any more. I’m going to 
send you home.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Lane, smiling at 
Joan. “TIl saddle up, sheriff, an’ we'll 
be on our way!” 

When they rode out of the bowl, they 
were met by several men, and Lane sur- 
mised that the sheriff, suspecting that 
he, Lane, and possibly some of the oth- 
ers had made for the trail over the 
range, had come up that way. Then, 
too, the tracks left by their horses could 
be picked up on the lower slopes. 

They rode back down the shoulder of 
the mountain, down to the lower ridges, 
down past the point where the trail 
turned off for Running Wolf Canyon 
and Raysville. “He’s going to take me 
to the county seat, wherever that is,” 
thought Lane. They rode on to where 
the trail turned westward and led down 
the long slopes to the burning floor of 
the desert and the French rancho. 
Here the sheriff called a halt. He mo- 
tioned to the members of the posse to 
draw back out of earshot. He pointed 
down the trail, looked Lane steadily in 
the eye as he spoke: 

“You go home with her and stay 
there until I tell you your next move. 
There’s still a job for you to do.” 

Lane looked at him in surprise. But 
the sheriff forestalled a queson- He 
turned to the girl. 
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“Joan, I hold you responsible for 
this man. See that he does as I have 
ordered. He is not to leave the ranch.” 

A minute later, Lane and Joan were 
riding down the winding trail toward 
the desert, where the heat waves shim- 
mered and a dark spot showed the loca- 
tion of the rancho. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LAST JOBS. 


N from the blistering, blinding, burn- 

ing heat of the inferno, Lane and 
Joan drank long and deep of the cool 
waters of the rancho spring, while 
Pedro took the horses in charge. As 
they walked tp the lower patio, old Zeb 
French came out on the rear porch. He 
merely glanced at Joan, and then looked 
searchingly into Lane’s eyes. What he 
saw there caused him to pass a falter- 
ing hand over his brow. 

Joan went to her room and Lane fol- 
lowed the old man into the big, cool liv- 
ing room. There French sat in his great 
chair, his gnarled hands lying palm 
downward on the arms, and listened 
while Lane smoked and told the story 
of the affair in Raysville and the after- 
math. When he had finished, Lane rose 
and stood as if he expected the old man 
to ask some questions. But none came. 
Zeb French waved a hand in a gesture 
of dismissal. He seemed suddenly to 
have grown very old, and his chin 
dropped upon his breast. 

Lane went to his room, where he took 
some clean garments from his slicker 
pack. Then he had a bath and a long 
siesta, waking with the setting of the 
sun. Joan was at the supper table. It 
was a silent meal and at almost every 
sound from the kitchen Zeb French 
would start and cock his left ear. His 
attitude was one of expectation. 

After supper Lane walked in the 
lower patio, smoking, He half expected 
Joan to come out and join him, but she 
did not come. She had changed with 
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the return to the rancho. Now she 
seemed as remote as ever. If the sher- 
iff had not found them in the mountain 
retreat when he did 

Lane wondered. 

Then, from the front of the house, 
came the strains of Joan’s violin. Lane 
walked around to the front porch, 
seated himself in a chair there, listened 
to Joan’s playing, while the twilight 
shadows gathered and deepened into 
night. For an hour she played—sweet, 
wonderful music of a different quality 
than that she had played in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains. Then all was 
still, Lane looked into the living room 
after a time. It was dark and empty. 
He went back to his room. 

Soon he was pacing the patio in the 
moonlight. “Another job,” he muttered 
to himself. “What did the sheriff mean 
by that? What kind of a job did he 
have for him?. Lane puzzled over this, 
and over Joan’s attitude. Was he still 
the stranger—the long rider she had 
hinted that day on the shoulder of 
Smoky Butte? Had he made no prog- 
ress after rescuing her in The Nugget 
and risking his life for her on the 
treacherous trail above Running Wolf 
Canyon? She had seen what had hap- 
pened up there, for she had said so. 

His ruminations were terminated by 
the pound of hoofs. Will and Frank 
French swept in from the desert. In 
a few minutes, Will and Lane were sit- 
ting in the latter’s room and Lane was 
explaining what happened. Will gave 
an occasional grunt. He plainly was 
nervous. 

“Pye got the bank money,” he said 
when Lane had finished. “I thought 
I’d be as well off here as anywhere till it 
came time for the split. McClure 
hasn’t got anything on me. He didn’t 
see me or Frank. Those rats in jail can 
talk their heads ‘off an’ McClure can’t 
prove a thing. I’m goin’ to bed.” 

Lane followed Will French’s ex- 
ample. Next day he saw Joan only 
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twice. He and Will and Frank talked. 
Will would not listen to Lane’s sugges- 
tion that they go into the county seat 
and see Sheriff McClure. 

“You fool!” cried Will angrily. 
“That would mean my giving up my 
gun, and that would mean ” He 
broke off, sputtering, and went into the 
house. $ z 

Lane was in the living room after 
supper, deliberately holding forth in a 
chair in hopes that Joan would come 
in. He intended to talk to her this 
night. His face was rather pale with 
the firmness of his resolve. Shouts 
came from the lower patio. 

Lane hurried to the dining room as 
Zez French came running into the 
kitchen. The old man took down a 
Winchester that had rested on pegs 
above a window. Through the open 
door in the rear, Lane could see the 
cause of the trouble. Brule was walk- 
ing slowly up the patio! 

In a trice, Lane had wrested the rifle 
from Zeb French’s clutch and tossed it 
out the window. Then he strode out 
upon the back porch and down the 
steps. Brule’s face went black as he 
saw him. Frank and Will French stood 
on either side of the steps, watching 
breathlessly. The old man came out 
on the porch, croaking hoarsely in an 
effort to speak. There was a little cry, 
and Lane knew Joan was with her 
father. 3 

“Cme on, you double-crossing rat!” 
cried Brule hoarsely. “Sent ’em after 
us, eh? Wanted to save your own 
skin. Well, you haven’t done any dam- 
age yet. C’me on, you begged for it, 
now take it!” 

The soft silence of the twilight hour 
was split by the roar of guns. Lane 
was down, his left hand and right knee 
on the ground. Smoke curled from his 
right hip. Brule staggered toward him, 
arms outflung, his gun hand empty. 
Then he plunged forward on his face 
and lay still. 


Lane stood motionless, while a sigh 
came from the spectators. Then Sher- 
iff McClure rode into the patio, dis- 
mounted, and walked swiftly to Lane. 
He looked at the still form of the out- 
law leader on the ground at his feet. 
“That was the job I spoke of yester- 
day,” he said in a grave voice, address- 
ing Lane. “I knew he’d come here.” 
He beckoned to Will French. “Will,” 
he said in his mournful voice, “I'll take 
the bank money back with me. What 
Brule got is in his saddle bag. Don’t 
keep me waiting, Will; I have a long 
ride to-night.” 

Will French, white-faced, looked the 
sheriff in the eye. He wet his lips. 
“And then, sheriff?” he said quietly. 

“Are you goin’ to take any more long » 
rides, Will?” asked the official. 

Will French shook his head impa- 


tiently. “This is kid stuff,” he said 
crossly. “Well, if you must have it— 
no!” 


“That’s right, Will. -Get the bank 
money. You'll have to come into town 
later, on a few matters. Maybe we can 
smooth ’em out. I’m not forgettin’ 
your dad did me a good turn once by 
dragging me back from the edge of 
kingdom come. Get the bank money, 
Will.” 

Will went into the house for his sad- 
dle bag, which contained the plunder 
taken from the Raysville bank. 

Lane looked about and was surprised 
to find Joan standing behind him. Now 
the sheriff was speaking to her. “You 
got him out of jail, little lady—now you 
take care of him.” Joan’s cheeks 
bloomed with roses. 

Will French came out of the house 
and handed over the saddle bag. 


Joan had finished playing. She came 
out on the porch where Lane was sit- 
ting in the gathering twilight. He rose 
and led her down into the cool patio, 
fragrant with the breath of countless 
flowers. They walked hand in hand, 
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walked to the far end of the patio. 
There they stopped. Lane took her 
hands in his. 

“T used to think of you as my gun 
girl,” he said softly, “but Joan, I want 
to think of you as my sweetheart. I’m 
not worthy, but there are ways of mak- 
ing a living besides at the green tables. 


There was a period of tense silence. 
Then Joan’s arms went suddenly about 
his neck. “Just so your heart doesn’t 
change,” she whispered. 

The sunset flamed in a last crimson 
glow; then the twilight cast its purple 
veil over the golden desert, and over 
the man and the girl, fast in each oth- 


I’d change for you, Joan.” er’s arms. 


BIRDS OF THE WEST AND NORTH AMERICA, 
The Snow Bunting 
(Plectrophenax nivalis.) 
THESE friendly little birds are winter visitors which defy even the coldest 


blasts. The reason that they are able to stand the cold is because under their 
skin is a thick layer of fat, which Nature allows them since they seek residence 
in snowbound locations. 

Wherever dried stalks of mullein or ragweed rear their stiff and broken 
heads above the snow, the snow buntings may be seen in small flocks devouring the 
seeds of last summer’s crop. Since their breasts so nearly match the snow beneath 
them, and the tawny russet markings on their backs is much interspersed with 
white, they look like so many brown and curled autumn leaves dancing lively 
capers in a snowy depression of some field or orchard. 

Summer finds the snow bunting breeding within the arctic circle, not coming ` 
to the northern United States until winter is well advanced. Usually, the nest 
is built on the ground, nearly covered from view by stubby bunches of grass 
or slabs of rock. It is made of a short, curly grass which is a growth of that 
location, mixed with moss, and about an inch thick. The cavity is smail and 
rather deep. Feathers from some waterfowl serve for a warm lining. The eggs 
are usually white, with brown markings, and vary in size as well as coloring. 

In June, when the female is sitting, the male brings food to his mate and enter- 
tains her by bursting into song. He rises in the air at the beginning of his lay 
and drops quickly to the ground as he ends it. His song is not intricate but is, 
nevertheless, very sweet. 

The buntings are valuable to the countryside because of the vast amount of 
weed seeds they consume. They do for the farmer what the farmer neglects 
to do for himself. 

Before the government came to their defense and protection, thousands of 
the buntings were killed every winter for sport and food, although, because of 
their size, they afforded but a mouthful. 

An oddity of the snow bunting is that his dress changes in the summer and 
becomes a clear black and white. 


Moose 


or Men 


“4” Kenneth Gilbert 


Author of “The Scented Trail,” etc. 


f HEN old “Ep” White and 
ane his young partner, Jim 
iF Travers, came out of the 
a as Northern wilderness and 
struck the moose trail 
leading them to the Sti- 
kine River less than twenty miles dis- 
tant, both men were near exhaustion. 
For days they had been battling their 
way through a sub-arctic jungle of 
pines, balsams, alders, willows, and 
buck brush, up and down the sides of 
appalling canyons and across miles of 
treacherous muskeg where a misstep 
might mean that a man would be swal- 
lowed up in the black ooze before he 
could call for help. For three days 
they had been without food. Tortured 
by the incessant attacks of mosquitoes 
and black flies, and worn by the tremen- 
dous effort they were making to reach 
the river before their strength failed 
them utterly, the narrow, hard-packed 
moose trail seemed like a veritable 


boulevard to them. Under any other 
circumstances it would have been re- 
garded as a rough trail at best, but now 
it appeared like a broad highway which 
beckoned them on. In sheer relief at 
the discovery, old Ep White paused 
rather dramatically. 

“Jim,” he said to his partner, “do 
you know what this means? It means 
that we are saved, and by a moose! 
Ever since we’ve been in the North 
we’ve killed moose whenever we've 
needed food, and this is the way they 
repay us—by givin’ us a trail which will 
take us all the way out of this cussed 
country !” 

Travers shook his head. It was ap- 
parant that he, too, was impressed, but 
not to the degree that his partner had 


been. Travers grunted. 
“Well, we’re saved, anyway,” he re- 
marked. “Moose are moose. We kill 


’em when we're hungry, and when we’ve 
plumb lost the way, as we’ve done this 
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trip, they give us a trail out of the 
country.” 

Old Ep appeared not to hear. 
“Jim,” he went on “earnestly, “I’m 
never goin’ to kill another moose! If 
we hadn’t struck this trail the chances 
are we'd be dead or crazy before to- 

morrow mornin’. 
“See,” he added, “there’s the tracks 
of old’ Mowitsch himself, that big bull 


who lords it over the other moose in 


this region! This is his trail; chances 
are he pioneered this through himself 
many years: ago: when he was a. young 
bull, and he’s kept it up ever since. 
Many’s the: time: I’ve worked hard’ for 
a shot at him just for the sake of bring 
in’ in his head, but I’m blamed glad I 


didn’t do it. Far as I’m concerned, old’ 


Mowitsch is safe from now on. We're 
the only prospectors:in this country, and 
if we don’t’ shoot him, nobody else will ; 
he'll live on and on and end his days 
in his own fashion: Jim, I’m never 
goin’ to shoot another moose!” 

Travers looked mildly bored. 

“Why not?” he asked: “You don’t 
mean to tell me you’d starve to: death, 
do you? What if old Mowitsch did 
drive this trail through—I’ll admit that 
he was a real engineer whem he laid out 


this course through the cussed: hills and. 


canyons, takin’ the best way. possible— 
he’s only a moose, anyway: Moose were 
put on the earth so that man might have 
food. Old Mowitsch has the finest 
spread of horns of any moose: in this 
country. If I cut down on him, he’s 
not goin’ to get away, whether I need 
meat or not. No use: in being fool- 
ishly sentimental about this thing!” 
Old Ep glared up at him. 
“Sentimental or not,” he asserted 
doggedly, “they: may say a.lot- of things 
about me, but they: can’t say that I’m 
plumb ungrateful. Old» Mowitsch has 
done saved: our lives, and, by gravy, he’s 
not goin’ to be shot if I have anything 
to say about it! Not even by you, Jim 


Travers!” 


Travers glanced sharply at his part- 
ner; then shrugged. He was too 
wearied to quarrel. He desired to reach 
the river rather than to enter into futile 
argument with his partner, whom he 
liked well enough, but whose strange 
notions at times were decidedly irritat- 
ing. 

“Well, we won't fuss. about it now,” 
he replied. “Lets get goin’.” 

They moved on toward the river and 
safety. 


As: a matter of fact, while the two 
men were standing there in the trail 
discussing’ the fate of old Mowitsch, 
that monarch of spruce glooms was 
watching them in mild curiosity. He 
had come silently along the well-beaten 
path, moving with a peculiar soundless- 
ness. despite: his: bulk and the spread 
of antlers: which in this summer. sea- 
son were still. “in the velvet.” That ` 
is, the: bone’ which later would take on 
almost flintlike hardness was now 
spongy and covered with skin and fuzzy 
hair. Even im their present undevel- 
oped stage; the antlers gave strong 
promise of the kingly spread they 
would: possess when old Mowitsch 
reached: his matchless fighting prime 
during the love moon of the fall. No 
bull: moose in all that wild region could 
boast a set of antlers so heavy and so 
wide as were those of this forest king 
who loved 'the cool, shadowy chancels of 
the: spruce trees which fringed marshy 
lakes and muskeg swamps. 

Years ago as a young bull he had 
driven this very trail through to the 
river, that he might spend winter and 
springòin the lowland, and later work 
upward: to the wooded ridges when the 
mosquitoes and black flies came and the 
cool greenery of vegetation followed the 
receding snows toward the summit. 
There among the high hills he would 
gather with antlered clansmen during 
calling season when the love moon hung 
in the heavens and at dawn and eve- 
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ning the hoarse challenge of mighty 
gladiators went echoing from slope to 
slope. 

Year by year his prowess grew until 
there came a time when no other bull 
for many miles around could match him 
in strength and sagacity. Of human 
beings, he saw none except these two 
men who had come into his domain. 
Mowitsch regarded them with distrust 
which bordered on fear during all sea- 
sons save when he was in quest of 
love; as for other enemies, the grizzlies, 
the black bears, and even the gray 
wolves—he feared them not at all. He 
did, however, understand that when the 
snows were deep and the gray wolves 
hunted in packs they were to be re- 
spected; but with his craft in planning 
cut the yards which he and some par- 
ticular band of moose would use during 
the winter, he could cope with the 
wolves. 

As for the men whom he tolerated 
in his region, caution whispered to him 
that they were more deadly than any 
of the wild creatures which he knew. 
They could kill from afar with a clap 
of thunder and a flash of lightning. So 
he avoided them except during the 
weeks when he was insane with the 
fighting rage which attacks all bull 
moose in the fall. Had he met the men 
at that time he would have forced the 
issue, but chance so far had decreed that 
both he and they should be spared that 
climax. Now, after watching the men 
set out on the trail in the direction of 
the river, old Mowitsch turned and 
made his way back into the hills. 

There was no truculence in him at 
this moment. For many weeks after he 
had cast his antlers during the snows of 
February, old Mowitsch had become 
morose and sulky, as though he resented 
the rôle of an uncrowned monarch 
which he was compelled to play. It was 
only when the knobs of new antlers ap- 
peared and began to grow amazingly, 
giving promise that he would be re- 


stored to dignity, that his spirits ap- 
peared to lift. But now his antlers had 
not attained their full spread and until 
they did so and he had assiduously pol- 
ished the velvet from them, so that the 
palmated bone became white and hard, 
he would feel no desire to do battle. 

Back into the hills Mowitsch went 
that day, occasionally meeting other 
moose who regarded him without fear 
and whom he in turn calmly ignored. 
In the weeks that passed, his antlers at- 
tained their full weight and width and 
became weapons with which he could 
properly defend himself against any 
and all enemies save man. But of men 
he saw nothing. Yet twice he was to meet 
them; and the last meeting would come 
about in the heart of a spruce swamp 
during December, when succeeding 
blizzards had piled the drifts many feet 
deep until old Mowitsch and his little 
band of moose were compelled to work 
constantly to keep their yard open. 
Meanwhile, he fought many battles, and 
always he triumphed, for he was a mon- 
arch of his clan and had wisdom as well 
as strength. 

In all the many years during which 
moose had inhabited these high slopes 
along the Stikine, the antlered clansmen 
had never flourished as now. The sons 
of old Mowitsch were lusty young bulls 
who gave promise of some day attain- 
ing the magnificence of their sire. And 
because old Ep White had vowed that 
no one should harm the great bull whose 
sway was otherwise unchallenged, the 
reign of Mowitsch bade fair to continue 
in the way in which nature had intended 
from the first. When Mowitsch had 
pioneered a trail through to the river 
he had wrought more than he knew. 
He had saved the lives of Ep White 
and Jim Travers, and if White kept his 
word, old Mowitsch, monarch of spruce 
glooms, had nothing to fear. 

But the vows of men, no matter how 
solemnly made, have been broken before 
this. For fate sometimes has a cruel 
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way of arranging circumstances which 
leave the wild kindred bewildered and 
helpless. Old Mowitsch had come to 
believe that, after all, the men intended 
him no harm. But Mowitsch, being 
merely a wild creature, could not reckon 
with the unforeseen. 


Before the first snowfall, old Ep 
White and Jim Travers were back in 
the hills once more at the head of Gla- 
cier Creek. They had a good outfit, for 
they intended to spend the winter run- 
ning a trap line and prospecting on the 
side. It was old Ep White’s idea that 
they should take plenty of grub. 

“For the reason that we’re not goin’ 
to have much fresh meat this winter, 
Jim,” he explained. “Yuh know I’ve 
sworn that I’m never goin’ to kill a 
moose again after the two of us were 
saved this summer by strikin’ old Mow- 
itsch’s trail to the river. Wed fooled 
around in the hills too long then with 
a light outfit, figurin’ as we did on get- 
tin’ plenty of moose meat. But we can’t 
count on that this winter because we're 
not goin’ to kill any moose.” 

Travers grunted. 

“Chances are we won't have to, with 
all this outlay of grub we’ve got,” he 
remarked sourly. “It’s cost us a heap 
of money just because of your fool no- 
tion that we can’t kill moose. We’ve 
got plenty of vegetables, and maybe we 
can pick up a young bear or two before 
the snow comes. Yuh haven’t ‘any 
fool ideas about not killin’ bear, have 
yuh?” he inquired with mild sarcasm. 

Old Ep shook his head. 

“No, I can’t say that I have,” he re- 
plied. “Not much sentiment where a 
b’ar is concerned. I once had a grizzly 
jump me when I was pannin’ a sand 
bar. I wasn’t harmin’ him, but maybe 
he thought I was after fish, the same 
as he was. Anyway, he charged me 
without warnin’, and if I hadn’t 
dropped him with a lucky shot I 
wouldn’t be here now. 
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“Again, I met one on the trail when 
I didn’t have any gun, and he put me 
up a tree, so I’m perfectly willin’ to eat 
Þar meat, but no moose. I’m not un- 
grateful, and I can’t forget what old 
Mowitsch and the rest of his kind -lid 
for us last summer.” 

Yet it was apparent that Travers did 
not share his partner’s viewpoint con- 
cerning the killing of moose; if a man 
was hungry, he took food where he 
found it. No sentiment about that. So 
the matter rested. 3 

When the first blizzard came, the 
partners had a well-laid-out trap line, 
and had also started a prospect hole on 
a gravel bar in the near-by creek, where 
they had obtained a promising showing 
of coarse gold. It was agreed that while 
one man ran the trap line the other 
would drive the prospect hole down to 
bed-rock, where gold might be found in 
abundance. Travers, being younger 
and the more active of the two, took 
charge of the trap line, while to old 
Ep fell the duty of keeping the work 
going in the shaft. 

Before that first blizzard, however, 
the meeting with old Mowitsch came 
about in a way.which strained the truce 
to the breaking point. 


Indian summer had come to the 
Northland. The deciduous trees, such 
as willows, birches, aspens, and cotton- 
woods, were marvelously beautiful in 
soft-toned pastel shades, with here and 
there a broad splash of crimson or 
ochre. The nights had a bitter chill 
which forewarned of winter. Yet by 
noon of each day the sun beat down 
with surprising warmth, crisping the 
fallen leaves which had already become 
banked in the windrows until the woods 
were what Travers termed “noisy.” 
Morning and night along the edges of 
marshy lakes in the great muskeg flats 
could be heard the challenging bellow 
of moose bulls, and now and then the 
rough, but not unmusical reply of 
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moose cows. There were tremendous 
thrashings and flailings in the thickets 
as some pugnacious bull vanquished an 
imaginary enemy; there were, too, bat- 
tles which were anything but unreal. 
Giant bulls fought vindictively with one 
another while the mild-eyed cows looked 
on with interest, but no fear. Time 
after time, Travers, laying out his trap 
line, building various “cubbies” for 
marten and lynx, planning “blind sets” 
for fox and wolf, and judiciously 
placing a few otter traps in pools of 
waterways which would not wholly 
freeze over during the coldest part of 
the winter, could have killed a moose 
with ease. But he forbore to do so 
because he realized that old Ep was 
peculiarly averse toward harming any 
of the antlered clan whose trail had 
saved the two men the previous sum- 
mer. So Travers avoided the bulls, who 
were unquestionably truculent and full 
of fight at this season. 

Late one afternoon Travers was 
studying the shore of a small lake which 
was almost entirely surrounded by wil- 
lows, with here and there a lone spruce. 
He was looking for the lake’s outlet, 
the indications being that the body of 
water had been formed by a great 
beaver dam built many years ago. If 
that were true, it was probable that 
beaver still lived in this large pond, and 
there would be many of them. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring, when their 
fur was at its prime, he would add their 
pelts to his catch of fur. 

He had found one end of the beaver 
dam. at last, and had carelessly put 
down his gun with the intention of 
walking out upon the interwoven mass 
by means of a pole to keep his footing, 
when he heard a crashing of brush di- 
rectly behind him. Whirling, Travers 
found himself face to face with a giant 
bull moose. He knew that this was old 
Mowitsch himself. 

Throughout the day, Travers had 
heard the bellowing of bulls, but had 


paid no attention, being absorbed in his 
work. He recalled now that he had 
been hearing a deeper and more reso- 
nant bellow, undoubtedly the call of old 
Mowitsch as the shaggy monarch ap- 
proached the lake. Carelessly enough, 
Travers had allowed himself to be cor- 
nered here by the beaver dam. 

At the moment the bull appeared, 
Travers’ gun was standing against a 
tree some thirty feet distant. Realizing 
instantly that he was in dire peril, 
Travers made the mistake of jumping 
for the weapon. And af that instant, 
old Mowitsch charged! 

Travers, cursing, saw that he could 
not reach the gun in time. A near-by 
spruce offered sanctuary. Turning, he 
leaped for the bole of the tree, and 
climbed as quickly as he could. He was 
six feet off the ground when, with an 
angered roar, Mowitsch went charging 
beneath. 

Pivoting on four feet, when he saw 
that he had missed the man, the great 
bull came back. But Travers was al- 
ready out of reach. Mowitsch fell to 
butting the tree savagely; and at last he 
stood on his hind legs, while he sought 
to hook the tip of one antler in the man 
who clung to the trunk just out of 
reach. 

For an hour thereafter, old Mowitsch 
raged back and forth beneath the hud- 
dled man. The great bull roared de- 
fiance, urging the man to come down 
and fight; he butted the tree savagely, 
and actually succeeded in tearing off 
large splinters from the trunk. With 
his strong, yellow teeth, he ripped at the 
bark, as though hoping that he could. 
pull down the tree. He pawed the 
ground, bellowing his hoarse challenge. 

By and by, as though tiring of the 
sport, he left off and moved sulkily 
away in the brush, while Travers, 
breathing a prayer of thanksgiving that 
the bull had not located the gun stand- 
ing against the near-by tree, prepared 
to descend. Travers was no more than 
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halfway down the trunk, however, 
when Mowitsch came charging back: 
and the man quickly sought safety 
among the limbs again. 

Some time later, the bull once more 
apparently gave up the siege, and 
stalked majestically away. But it was 
only a ruse, as Travers quickly learned. 
Again Mowitsch came hurrying back, 
hoping to catch the man at a disadvan- 
tage. 

By this time, Travers was not only 
thoroughly angered, but he was also 
worried. He knew the habits of these 
giant bulls, and recalled that a friend of 
his had once been treed all night. It 
began to look as though he might under- 
go the same ordeal. Then it was that 
he hit on a plan. 

He would have shot the bull, regard- 
less of old Ep White, if he had pos- 
sessed the gun. But he was weapon- 
less. In his mackinaw pocket, how- 
ever, was a pouch of smoking tobacco. 
The next. time Mowitsch came snorting 
under the tree, and reared in an effort to 
get at his quarry, Travers was ready for 
him. - 

Travers had powdered a quantity of 
the tobacco, and this he carefully dusted 
into the nostrils of the bull! 

The effect was astonishing. With a 
resounding snort, Mowitsch dropped 
forefeet to earth, and sneezed violently. 
There followed sneeze after sneeze, as 
the astounded bull, gripped by parox- 
ysms from the stinging tobacco in his 
tender nostrils, sought to rid himself of 
the stuff. But the irritation of it grew. 
Thereupon, seized with sudden panic, 
the bull fled ingloriously from the spot, 
while Travers nearly fell out of the tree 
in uncontrolled laughter. 

A few moments later, Travers was-on 
the ground, and with the gun in his 
hand once more, he set out directly for 
home. Although the incident still made 
him chuckle, he had declared a feud on 
old Mowitsch. The next time they met, 
Travers vowed that he would shoot to 


kill, no matter whether his sentimental 
partner liked it or not. Travers con- 
sidered that he had been unjustly treated 
by the big bull. 

But he saw nothing of Mowitsch; and 
at last came the first heavy blizzard of 
the season. A week after that snowfall, 
fate struck savagely at the two partners 
who proposed to winter in their cabin at 
the headwaters of Glacier Creek. 


Travers was away on the trap line 
when the thing happened, while old Ep, 
as usual, was busy in the shaft down on 
the gravel bar. Carelessly, the old man 
had left the door of the cabin partly 
open. When he returned at dark, and 
lit a candle, a sight of desolation within 
the cabin met his eyes. Everything was 
strewn topsy-turvy. Grub was spilled 
over the floor, some of it partly eaten, 
the remainder defiled. The atmosphere 
was strong with the horrid taint of that 
wilderness fiend, the wolverene! 

Almost overcome by what he saw, and 
at the significance of the thing, old Ep 
weakly sat down on a stool to ponder 
the situation.” It was the kind of blow 
which the partners had never expected. 
Ep knew full well the habits of wolver- 
enes, knew that there were plenty of the 
cunning beasts in the country, but it 
had never occurred to him that one of 
them might visit the cabin while it was 
unguarded. 

“We're sunk!’ old Ep exclaimed 
aloud after a moment. “Not a blasted 
thing left. Were snowed in, miles 
from civilization, and not a blessed 
thing to eat. That cussed wolverene 
sp'iled it all. What will Jim say when 
he sees this!” 

He got up to make a closet inspec- 
tion of the wreckage. A rather large, 
square can caught his eye, and he 
smiled in sudden triumph. 

“A can o’ bacon, by cracky!” he ex- 
claimed. “Enough there to keep us 
goin’ for several days. Mebbe we can 
get out of here after all. We've got our 
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snowshoes, and with that can o’ bacon, 
we can make it to Bob Latimer’s cabin 
at the mouth of Glacier Creek.” 

A noise outside caused him to turn. 
Standing there in the doorway was Jim 
Travers. Even in the dim glow from 
the candle, old Ep could see that his 
partner’s face was white and drawn, for 
he, too, realized what the situation 
meant. 

“Waal, anyway, weve got a can 0’ 
bacon left,” remarked old Ep at last. 
“That danged wolverene couldn’t get 
at it—the tin was too thick. I’m hungry, 
too. Reckon we'd better start a fire and 
have a mess o° bacon, anyway.” 

Travers strode forward. “Gimme 
that can,” he said. Old Ep handed it 
over.. With the back of his hunting- 
knife blade, Travers cut out the top of 
the can, and sniffed at the contents. 

“Rancid, just as I expected!” he ex- 
claimed. “I opened a can of bacon the 
other day, and it was the same way. 
That trader at Telegraph Creek sold us 
bacon that isn’t fit to eat!” 

Old Ep sniffed at the bacon. 

“A mite sour, all right,” he admitted. 
“Still, Pve eaten worse. Anyway, that’s 
all we've got, isn’t it?” 

Travers turned on him. 

“Not all the meat we can get,” he re- 
torted. “I’m goin’ out at daylight to- 
morrow, to get a moose! Hear me? 
And it’s goin’ to be that cussed bull 
who treed me a few’ weeks ago. I 
know the swamp where he’s yarded up. 
If I hadn’t been so busy with the trap 
line, I’d have settled matters with him 
before this!” 

He glared at his partner as though ex- 
pecting protest, but got none. The dis- 
aster which threatened them was too 
imminent. Old Ep sighed. 

“Reckon yuh’re right, Jim,” he agreed 
after a time. “I plumb hate to break 
any word, though, and old Mowitsch 
saved our lives last summer k 

“And tried to kill me later!” inter- 
jected Travers. 
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“Old Mowitsch was 
crazy, then,” he pointed out. “He 
didn’t know what he was doin’. Right 
now he’s sane again, and bent only on 
protectin’ his band, wherever he has ’em 
yarded up. Too bad we didn’t take the 
trouble to get a b’ar before they holed 
up, like we’d planned. But it’s too late 
for that now. Anyway, Jim, J can eat 
that there bacon, even if she’s a mite 
high and racy.” 4 

“Well, I won’t!”’ retorted Travers. 
“Moose meat for mine, and no fool idea 
of sentiment is goin’ to save that big 
bull this time!” 

Before dawn, he was under way. 


Ep shrugged. 


The day was cloudy and rather warm, 
for snow had fallen during the night 
and the air was still murky. Travers, 
wearing snowshoes, and with his car- 
bine in the crook of his arm, set a 
straight course for a distant swamp 
which was considerably off the usual 
route he took in going over the trap 
line. But he had reason to believe that 
the monarch of all moose in this region 
had taken up his abode in the place, for 
the man had seen a well-marked winter 
trail of moose, with the great tracks of 
the antlered king plainly visible, headed 
in that direction, and he surmised that 
the swamp was the destination of the 
band. That had come immediately af- 
ter the first heavy snowfall. Since then, 
the band had remained sheltered in the 
swamp, and there they would stay until 
spring. 

In the fresh snow, many other tracks 
were apparent to Travers. These, how- 
ever, belonged to the predatory clan— 
the weasels, fishers, foxes. Once he 
paused for a long minute to study the 
big imprints of timber wolves. The 
thing which interested him most about 
the wolf tracks was that the gray ma- 
rauders had evidently banded together, 
for there were imprints of different 
sizes. He cursed softly as he thought 
of how the accidental loss of their grub 
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had spoiled what promised to be a won- 
derful winter’s trapping. Fur was in 
abundance. But the thing to do now 
was to get meat—moose meat, at that— 
and get out of the country. Without a 
variation of diet from that of straight 
meat, Travers did not dare chance a 
winter in this region. He went on pres- 
ently. It was mid-afternoon when he 
came out at the mouth of a steep-walled 
canyon, and saw, just to the north, the 
swamp wherein he believed he would 
find old Mowitsch and the moose herd. 

During the summer, a stream poured 
from the canyon, and this kept the 
swamp in a semiliquid state; but now 
the stream was frozen at its source. At 
the bottom of the canyon was a mass 
of windfalls, the crisscrossed trunks 
forming an almost impassable tangle. 
Yet Travers knew that he would have 
to get across, somehow, for he wished 
to enter the swamp from the opposite 
side. 

A single tree which had fallen diago- 
nally across the canyon offered a seem- 
ingly easy solution of the problem. 
Careful of his footing, for the upper 
- side of the tree trunk had a light coat- 
ing of snow, Travers set out. 

Each step he took was well thought- 


out before he essayed it, for a slip 


might mean death among the windfalls 
below. Cautiously, like a tight-rope 
walker, he went ahead. He was nearly 
over when he felt the tree sag, as one 
end, lodged against the opposite bank, 
settled slightly. Fearing that it was 
about to fall, he took a chance and 
leaped for a solid footing but a few 
feet away. 

But at the same instant, a piece of 
loose bark slid from under his right 
foot. Before he could help it, his other 
foot went off the log, and he was roll- 
ing and plunging toward the bottom of 
the canyon. 

He struck with a stunning impact, yet 
the depth of the soft snow, which 
cushioned the windfalls at the bottom, 


saved his life. Nevertheless, he was 
knocked out, and lay there moveless, 
one ankle twisted oddly askew. 

It was perhaps half an hour later that 
consciousness returned, and with it the 
most excruciating agony, so that he had 
all he could do to keep from crying out. 
Indeed, the pain was so acute that he 
feared the ankle was broken. 

Where his gun had fallen, he could 
not see. Probably it was not far away, 
and he could retrieve it without great 
difficulty. But he could not bear weight 
on the injured foot. He could crawl, 
it is true, but that would be a desper- 
ate way to get himself out of this place 
and back to the cabin. Travers real- 
ized that the killing of old Mowitsch 
would have to wait; the important thing 
now was to save his own life. 

He believed that if he could whittle 
out a pair of crutches, he would be able 
to hobble back home. With his knife 
he set to work. 

Yet this was not so easy as it seemed 
at first. Limbs which were suitable for 
crutches were hard to find; those within 
his reach were too small or too crooked. 
He was compelled to inch himself 
through the snow until” he found 
branches of suitable size. Thereafter, 
came the task of whittling them into 
shape. 

He worked on without thought of 
passing time. The afternoon was wan- 
ing when he had fallen, and for some 
time he had been unconscious. Every 
indication was that it would be dark 
before he finished his work and got 
out of the canyon. Yet he manfully 
set himself to it. 

The immutable silence of the wintry 
wilderness was unbroken. Just to the 
left of him was the swamp wherein old 
Mowitsch had a yard. Behind, ahead, 
and to the right rose the snow-covered 
hills, ghostlike and breathlessly white. 
But Travers had no eye for the sheer, 
wild beauty of it; he was concerned 
solely with the thought of getting out 
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of here before the weather changed and 
another storm arrived. 

The early twilight of the Northern 
winter was at hand when he had com- 
pleted his task. 


The crutches were makeshift at best, 
but they would serve his purpose. The 
difficulty lay in using them in spots 
where the snow was deep. But as he 
could not stand the pain of putting 
weight on his injured foot, he knew that 
he would have to manage to get through 
despite the difficulty of it. He had 
lifted himself, and began looking about 
for his gun, when a weird sound caused 
him to freeze in an attitude of listen- 
ing. - 
The howl of a wolf! It came from 
a ridge beyond the swamp, perhaps half 
a mile distant, but almost immediately 
it was answered from a point much 
nearer. Travers listened further, and 
for some reason which he could not 
readily define, he found himself slightly 
uneasy. Perhaps it was because he was 
accustomed always to having his gun 
while he was out in the wilds like this. 
But he heard the wolf callno more. He 
concluded that the eerie summons and 
answer had been voiced by members of 
the pack whose trail he had seen earlier 
that day. 

Where was his gun? Hobbling for- 
ward on the clumsy crutches, he scanned 
the vicinity carefully, but evidently the 
weapon had fallen muzzle downward 
and had become buried in the snow. 
However, he was convinced that he 
could find it with a little patient search- 


ing. , Suddenly, one of his crutches gave . 


way under his weight, and he plunged 
face downward in the snow, his head 
striking a half-covered log. The shock 
of it dazed him, unsteady as he had been 
from the previous fall. It seemed, then, 
that he heard another wolf call, but he 
could not be sure. 

To his ears, however, came very 
clearly the sound of somebody moving 


through the swamp, for he could hear 
the swish of snow-laden brush being 
pushed aside. Still he lay there in the 
snow, trying to collect his thoughts. An- 
other wolf call, and he knew that what- 
ever was moving down there in the 
swamp, was coming closer. But at last 
it stopped, as he raised himself, and he 
could not make out what it was. 

Rather worriedly, he resumed the 
search for his gun. By dint of much 
patient prodding with his crutches, he 
at last located the spot where it had 
gone down between-two windfalls. This 
meant that he would have to dig through 
the snow and then work it out of the 
brush into which it had lodged. He was 
about to do so, when a movement on the 
opposite rim of the canyon caught his 
eye. 

A wolf! A great, gray fellow stood 
there, regarding him without fear. 
Doubtless, the tall beast sensed with 
intuitive cunning that the man was in- 
jured and harmless. As Travers 
watched, with growing concern, the first 
wolf was joined by another; then two 
more. Four of them stood looking 
down at him curiously. Then from 
down in the swamp came the wolf call 
again ! 

The beasts at the rim of the canyon 
turned statuesquely to face the direction 
whence came the call, but they gave no 
answer. Suddenly, Travers gasped— 
for the biggest of the four had started 
down into the canyon, with an intention 
which could not be mistaken. Leading 
the others, who dropped in behind, the 
wolf was coming directly toward him! 

Panic-stricken despite himself, 
Travers resumed his efforts to get at 
the gun. Frantically he dug down 
through the snow, until he could nearly — 
touch the butt of the weapon with his 
hand. As he worked, he tried to keep 
watch of those shadowy, ghostly figures 
weaving through the windfalls toward 
him. Evidently the beasts feared to 
walk logs, being unlike any of the great 
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hunting cats in that respect, but were 
content to fathom the intricacies of in- 
terlaced limbs of the fallen trees. Yet 
they were coming on. 

Suddenly, the crashing of brush in 
the swamp was renewed, and from the 
fastness of spruce there emerged a 
moose herd—four cows, two yearlings, 
and old Mowitsch himself! Travers 
knew, then that the four wolves he 
glimpsed were but part of a band which 
had split to round up the moose in the 
swamp. While several of the wolves 
“drove” the swamp, forcing the moose 
out of it, a quartet of the marauders had 
swung around to head off escape. Had 
the four not been attracted by Travers’ 
plight, they would have already been 
down in the swamp, ready to cut off re- 
treat on the part of old Mowitsch and 
his herd. As it was now, the moose 
were coming out. 

Travers saw the giant bull with min- 
gled feelings. Mowitsch still carried his 
wide spread of palmated antlers, and 
would do so for at least two months yet. 
As he moved along at the rear of the 
little herd, guarding against attack from 
the wolves he knew to be lurking be- 
hind, old Mowitsch carried his antlers 
close to his shoulders, which kept his 
nose proudly high. It was apparent that 
along the side of the canyon where 
Travers lay, there ran an old moose 
trail, now covered with snow, but one 
which the moose evidently knew well, 
and which would take him out of the 
narrow confines of the swamp. On 
more open ground, the moose herd 
might successfully withstand attack by 
the wolves. 

But the coming of the moose had 
changed the situation for Travers. The 
wolves regarded the moose as legitimate 
prey, whereas the man, helpless though 
he appeared to be, might be dangerous 
after all. As a long-drawn-out cry came 
from the members of the pack drawing 
the swamp, the quartet of gray maraud- 
ers turned away from Travers and 


closed in swiftly to head off the moose 
herd. 

With startled whistlings, as they saw 
the wolves, the moose stopped, and old 
Mowitsch, hackles lifted ominously, 
came hurrying up. Bellowing his an- 
ger, he flung himself forward and, si- 
lently, the bloodthirsty wolves began to 
close in. 

Back and forth across the snow at the 
edge of the swamp the battle raged, the 
wolves seeking to cut out one of the 
cows or a yearling, while old Mowitsch, 
in his fighting prime, was here, there, 
and everywhere at once. He struck 
with heavy forefeet at the shifting, gray 
ghosts who hung about the herd, and 
who were reéniorced when the other 
wolves arrived. In magnificent style, 
he covered all fronts of the enemy at 
once, and no strategic move on the part 
of the wolves misled him. Two of the 
wolves he killed outright, catching them 
with astonishing quick side-swipes of 
his great antlers; but the attackers like- 
wise counted coup. One of the year- 
lings was badly gashed by their cutting 
fangs; nevertheless, he managed to keep 
on his feet, and with head down, hold 
his place in the embattled ring. For 
minutes the fight went on, while the twi- 
light deepened, and the canyon echoed 
to the horrid sounds of strife. 

Suddenly, the clash of antlers, the 
vicious snarling, and the occasional bel- 
low which was the battle cry of old 
Mowitsch, was cut through with a whip- 
like report. One of the wolves, in the 
very act of hamstringing the old 
gladiator, leaped in the air, to fall kick- 
ing in the snow. Travers, having re- 
covered his gun and blown the snow out 
of the barrel, had taken a hand in the 
fight. 

Again the gun spoke, and another 
wolf fell. Even as the gray attackers, 
awed by the death-dealing agency which 
the man had invoked, melted into the 
gloom, a third bullet, cutting through a 
clump of willows, took vengeance. for 
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many slaughtered wild things. With 
three of the wolves shot down, the 
others were gone with miraculous 
abruptness. 

Then, for the first time, old Mowitsch 
saw the man crouched there among the 
windfalls; and the fighting king, whose 
muzzle was flecked with foam and 
whose chest had been laid open in a 
dozen places by the slashing fangs of 
his foes, blew a defiant blast, while he 
regarded the man suspiciously. Indeed, 
he moved a pace forward, while the 
other moose, trembling in the presence 
of man, watched in fascinated curiosity. 

But Travers did not move, nor did 
the rifle speak again. It was apparent 
to old Mowitsch that the man did mot 
wish to do battle. Suddenly, then, the 
spell snapped, and the old monarch 
turned about to lead his little herd back 
into the spruce glooms. 


By noon of the following day, Jim 
Travers, worn and haggard, but still 
able to keep going, reached the cabin 
on Glacier Creek. His ankle injury 


had, after all, proved to be only a 
sprain, and within a few days would be 
as well as ever. As he limped up to 
the cabin, old Ep White greeted him, 
with evident relief. 

“Just on the p'int of startin’ out after 
yuh,” he explained. “See any moose?” 

Travers nodded, as he set his gun 
against the cabin wall, and sank grate- 
fully into a chair. 

“Saw old Mowitsch himself, and his 
herd,” he replied. Then, as though 
changing the subject: 

“Fll be ready to start for the outside 
by to-morrow mornin’, if my ankle isn’t 
any worse than it is mow. Well reach 
Bob Latimer’s with a week.” 

“Vuh shot old Mowitsch, then?” 
queried Ep doubtfully. 

Fravers looked at him as though, sur- 
prised. “Me?” he asked. “Why, no. 
I changed my mind. If he hadn’t come 
up when he did, I reckon a pack of 
wolves would be quarrelin’ over my 
bones right now. I figger that if you 
can eat that bacon until we get to 
Latimer’s, why, I can, too!” . 
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EXIT THE WILD HORSE 
HE broomtail pony and the wild burro are rapidly vanishing from the Western 
plains, says a recent report from Santa’ Fe, New Mexico. The reason for 
the wholesale onslaught against these animals is largely economic, since conserva- 
tion of grass has been advocated by bankers and professors at agricultural’ col- 
leges who have studied the problem of making semiarid land produce an income. 

Inauguration of this policy of economy necessarily sounded the death knell 
for numbers of wild horses. In fact, the value of horses in the West has been 
steadily decreasing, since the truck and tractor have taken a prominent part in 
ranch and farm life. As a consequence, many horses have been turned loose on 
the open range. They have multiplied rapidly, but the stock has deteriorated. 
Many ranchmen have not bothered to brand: their colts, because they do not wish 
to pay taxes on animals having little market value. 

These horses wander at large, eating grass which would feed somebody’s 
valuable cattle. Montana was. the first State to legislate against these “abandoned” 
animals. And Wyoming was quick to follow its example in passing a law requir- 
ing the round-up and sale of the wild horses. Now the New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association is legislating to clear the ranges in that State. F 

The horses are driven to “reduction” plants, where they are sold. for a very 
small sum. So the lands which supported almost worthless beasts is turned over 
to cattle worth at least fifty dollars a head. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 
IRED of the monotony of life on the BQ, Phil Byers and Cindy McGlone start for the longhorn 


country. 


They help Mercedes and Aloise Rounsell, who are vainly trying to rope a bull and, 


despite the enmity of the numerous Rounsell clan, are taken on by “Long John” Rounsell. He 


warns them to expect work and trouble. 


The partners start to see if the Blanders of the B Star are rustling R Cross cattle. 
bat she -nd Mercedes are friendly with Ossie and Teke Blander. 
eement, the partners determine to see what fate has in store for them, and ride 


warns them 


t Canyon. 
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“CHAPTER IV. 
MYSTERY CANYON. 


HE way was upward for 
the most part. Here and 
there the riders came 
-across bunches of long- 
horned cattle, big of eye, 
wide of forehead, lithe of 
of action. Some of the 


build, quick 
bulls bellowed and seemed about to 


charge. Two or three did charge, but 
the nimble cow ponies of the two riders 
took them out of harm’s way. Phil and 
Cindy laughed at the sullen-fronted old 
bulls and viewed with pleasure the 
friskiness of the pretty dun calves, 
lively as lambs in a fenced pasture. It 
was a natural cow country they were 
‘tversing> with good grass and mottes 
_ Of small timber to shelter the beeves 
from the sun and the most persistent 
of the flies. Toward noon they began 


Aloise 
Rather dampened 


to notice that the tracks of cattle had 
a tendency to bunch and head toward 
the notch in the sky line that they knew 
for the place where Mystery Canyon 
broke over the mesa rim. Later, they 
found the reason—a north-and-south 
sink appeared, and in it was water. 
Down its sides angled cow paths to the 
pools. The bed of this sink lifted and 
became even with the land in general; 
then it was just the bed of a little 
stream coming from Mystery. 

The canyon showed by its dark color 
that evergreens grew in it, and away 
up at the top end of it the blue of 
spruce appeared. The canyon widened 
below its bajada into a huge natural 
pasture of slightly rolling land, with 
mottes of little timber, and piles of 
rock, and false beds of old streams, 
showing where the canyon’s discharge 
in cloudbursts had torn up new chan- 
nels in other decades, leaving them now 
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grass-filled hiding places for wild ani- 
mals: or cattle almost as wild as the 
mountain elk. 

It was here, at the beginning of this 
big natural pasture, that Phil and Cindy 
jumped their first small bunch of R 
Cross stuff. They saw the cattle go 
scudding away behind some scrub 
growth and went after them, then saw 
the brand on them and let them go. 
The two were heading toward the end 
of the canyon when Phil jerked his 
thumb down to indicate something new, 
and Cindy rode over. A wheel of stick 
ends showed, with a burned-out spot 
where the spokes of the wheel had cen- 
tered. 

“Some one heated a runnin’ iron 
right he’e, and not so long ago,” Cindy 
said, and Phil nodded. 

“Say a couple—or possibly three 
days ago.” 

Cindy nodded in his turn. 

They rode away, keeping a careful 
watch. 

“Might not’ve been crooked, at that,” 
Phil remarked. : 

“No, they brand in the open out this 
way.” 

“Still ” 

“What’s that ?” 

Something was stealing away behind 
some thick shrubs to the right. They 
started their horses with a rush and 
crashed through the thicket. On the 
other side, they saw a yearling going 
like a rocket. They lifted their ponies 
to a high lope and the mounts re- 
sponded, for this looked like business 
to them. Phil was first to get within 
fair distance and he made fast to the 
neck. The young longhorn at once be- 
gan a war dance out at the end of the 
rope, head toward the horse. His eye 
rolled and he tried to bawl. He put 
down his head and started to charge, 
but just then Cindy’s lass rope hind- 
footed him and he rolled over, stretched 
out between two loyal cow horses, each 
keeping a rope taut. Cindy and Phil 


alighted and went to inspect the brand 
on the yearling. 

“Made :over,” -Phil said. 

“And a good job, too,” Cindy agreed. 
“That extra loop, makin’ R over into 
B, and those extra strokes makin’ that 
cross into a star were only made day or 
two ago.” 

“Most likely at that fire, whe’e we 
saw those burned sticks.” 

“That’s just it.” 

They went back to their horses after 
they had eased up. on the ropes. The 
longhorn yearling came to his feet with 
a bawl, hostile and pop-eyed. He 
charged first one, then the other of the 
pair. Then he went grumbling off into 
another motte of small stuff. 

_ “He seems quite a nuisance t him- 
self,” Phil commented. 

“He sure does.” 

They were laying their ropes smooth 
and snug into place, when their horses 
snapped their ears toward the canyon 
mouth. ye 

“I guess we’re goin’ t’ have visitors,” 
Phil said. — s 

Cindy curled his left leg-around the ` 
horn of his saddle and eased over to 
stand on his right foot in the stirrup. 
Phil sat easily, watching the çanyon ` 
end. Presently, with ring of bridle 
chain and tinkle of spur, two men rode 
out into view, straight toward the two 
waiting punchers. They were straight- 
backed riders and their saddles were 
center-fire and their outfit generally 
“on the pretty.” Silver showed on 
bridle and saddle, and they wore high- 
steepled hats with unusually flashy 
bands, 

“They’re probably shadow-watchers, 
fond of their resemblance to them- 
se’ves,” Phil remarked. 

The two came silently on, reins held 
high, bodies swaying, left hands at hips. 
Their guns were big. Their eyes, were 
black and prominent; their faces were 
olive tan, and each had a straight line 
of hair across his lip. Down their 
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backs rippled a cascade of wavy black 
hair, falling to the shoulders. 

“Watch they don’t get us between 
them,” Cindy warned. 

“Pretty boys; they look alike.” 

“They'll be those Blanders 
Aloise spoke about.” 

“Pretty lads, t sing serenades and 
smile at girls.” 

The newcomers came on silently, 
firmly holding their glances on the two 
young punchers. They were about of 
an age—twenty-five or twenty-six, Phil 
hinted to Cindy, who nodded agree- 
ment. 

No word was said as the two drew 
closer and closer. The steady clip-clop 
of the hoofs of their horses was all! 
that broke the silence. Alazan and 
Sombrio eyed the mounts knowingly. 
Phil and Cindy each had his bridle 
reins half taut, ready for anything. 

The right-hand rider said something 
in a low voice. His companion moved 
away. Phil’s voice crossed the interven- 
ing space ringingly: 

“Keep comin’ close t’gether, cow- 
boys!” 

The two swung back together at once 
and.came on again, smiling now and 
seemingly taking it all as a joke. 

They drew up near the two friends 
and eyed them closely. 

“What was yo’ ’fraid of ?” one of the 
Blanders asked. 

“Were not afraid; we’re only care- 
ful,’ Phil answered. 

“Of what?” the other brother de- 
manded. » 

“Don’t be so foolish. We didn’t want 
t’ get in between.” 

“Suspectin’ us?” 

“No, but respectin’ our own hides. 
Now, yo’ two rode up as if yo’ had a 
bone t’ pick with some one.” 

“We have. Yo’ roped down a B 
Star yearlin’. We saw it, with a glass, 
from up the canyon.” 

“Yes, and yo’ looked pretty well at 
the brand,” Teke chimed in. 


that 


“We had a right t’ do that li’le thing.” 

“Yo’ ain’t setting up as a brand in- 
spector ?” 

“For R Cross, yes.” 

“Yo’ two aren’t Rounsells.” 

“We ride for them. We saw a year- 
lin’ that looked queer. We roped him 
down and looked at the brand.” 

“What did yo’ find?” 

“That he had been R Cross and had 
been made over into B Star.” 

The faces of the two Blander broth- 
ers clouded with mounting anger. One 
said to the other: 

“Ossie, this is pretty raw.” 

“Sure is, Teke.” 

They eyed the two friends with low- 
ering brows. 

“Scowls never scared us any,” Phil 
said. 

“Tf hard looks’d kill, we’d died long 
ago,” Cindy came in. 

“Yo’ ain’t hinting that we Blanders 
worked over an R Cross calf into a 
B star?” demanded Ossie Blander. 

“Some one did. I never heard of its 
being done by some one that didn’t ex- 
pect t profit by it,” Phil came back 
quietly. 

“This is more than we can stand,” 
Teke spoke sharply. 

“We done hung up our story; now 
find fault, if yo’ can,” Cindy put in. 

A whispered word passed from one 
brother to the other. Then Ossie de- 
manded sharply: 

“What did the Rounsells send yo’ 
two over this way for?” 

“Its none of yo’r business, but we 
was sent t’ comb this end of Mystery 
and drive in what we found of R Cross 
stuff.” 

“Why didn’t the 
themselves ?” 

“Im not runnin’ their business for 
them zz 

“Pm waitin’! Cindy crisply chal- 
lenged. With magic swiftness, he had 
thrown his gun forward. The two 
Blanders drew their hands back from 


Rounsells come 
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their hips with speed that told of guilty 
consciences. Phils gun seconded that 
of his partner. 

“I guess that lets yo’-all out,” Phil 
drawled. “Go back the way yo’ came 
and don’t make any mistakes with those 
saddle guns; we got a pair, too.” 

The, Blanders turned their horses 
and rode back into the canyon mouth, 
muttering and at times turning back to 
scowl. As soon as they got at long-six 
range the two friends slipped their 
short guns into holsters and snapped 
out their rifles and sat with them ready, 
The brothers had disappeared into the 
canyon’s mysterious lower winding 
trails. 

“They saw us from some place up 
that slot; they may have a big eight- 
square Henry cached for long-range 
work,” Phil reminded Cindy. 

At a signal, the two whirled their 
ponies and vanished to either side, each 
taking shelter in a small motte of tim- 
ber. No sooner had they started their 
horses than a heavy boom came from 
the canyon, and a big buffalo-gun slug 
whined down across the spot they had 
been occupying. 

Rete guessed them out all right, pard- 

” Cindy yelled to Phil across the 
ao space. 

“Yes, and I see the smoke of that 
old eight-square,” Phil replied. “And 
some one moving on a hoss. This rifle 
won't shoot that far on the dot, but 
I’m raisin’ my sights away up and see- 
in’ what I can do.” 

The report of his rifle was followed 
by a yell of pain, and then Phil an- 
nounced that the horses of their foes 
had bolted up the canyon, each carrying 
a rider. 

“It was a chance shot,” Phil ex- 
plained. “I think he was merely 
nicked, as I could only see his arm and 
shoulder on one side. I didn’t want t’ 
kill any one.” 

“Well, when a man’s throwin’ buf- 
falo slugs at me he’d better watch out, 


oe 


if I get a chance at him,” Cindy re- 
plied. 

“Yo’re so fierce yo’ll bite off yo’r 
own face some time. I’m goin’ t’ look- 
see what that canyon is like.” 

“They may be waiting up it a ways 
for us.” 

“Well, then, we'll take a chance.” 

Phil and Cindy rode for the bajada, 
a low mass of gravel and detritus 
against the west wall of the canyon’s 
mouth. At the east side of the mouth, 
the water had sought egress from the 
canyon and that was the trail used by 
men and game and cattle in going up 
or down the canyon. Alazan and Som- 
brio cocked their ears at the dark shad- 
ows above and picked their way care- 
fully. The sign of the two Blanders 
was plain in the bed of the trickle, com- 
ing down and going back. 

“T reckon that that li’le shoulder of 
rock around this bend is a lookout 
place for them,” Phil judged, pointing 
to the spot. They rode. forward care- 
fully now. They did not go at once to 
the shoulder indicated, but past it. 
There they found the sign of the two 
Blanders, after they had left the look- 
out, on their way back up the canyon 
trail. Some red drops showed that 
Phil’s bullet had taken some effect. The 
partners swung from their horses and” 
went up to the shoulder of rock. Be- 
hind it they found the old buffalo gun, 
which had been hastily thrust back un- 
der the rocks, without being wrapped 
in the oiled cloth from which it had 
been taken in the attempt to score a 
long-distance kill-with it. From the 
rock shoulder Phil and Cindy could 
easily see everything out beyond the 
canyon mouth. It was a natural look- 
out spot. They rewrapped the gun and 
concealed it again. There were extra 
shells for it in a tin can. 

The two friends then scouted up the 
winding canyon, and as they went, they 
could see that the two Blanders had 
gone, at a rapid pace, toward home. 
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“I guess they'll keep on goin’,” Cindy 
admitted, after Phil had said several 
times that the brothers evidently had 
decided not to remain and fight. 

By this time the two friends were 
far into the canyon. They had passed 
several very steep side troughs, leading 
into the main canyon, but had not seen 
anything that looked like a real branch 
that could be used as a trail. 

“I wonder if there’s areal mystery 
about this canyon, pardner.” 

“T don’t rightly know, Cindy. By the 
Alamo, it sure looks mysterious.” 

“I think it’s a lot in the name.” 

“Tt got the name somehow, though.” 

They turned back. They had pen- 
etrated perhaps two miles into the can- 
yon, and now were at a point whence 
they could see the upper notch of it 
come out onto the mesa top beyond. 

No sooner had they turned than their 
horses walled their eyes, snapped back 
their ears, and began to snort. Twin 
yellow orbs glowed a moment at the 
base of a big wall of rock. There was 
_ the whisking of a long tail, the fleeting 

sight of sleek dun sides, and then the 
animal was gone, disappearing at the 
west side of the canyon base. 

“Cougar!” 

“By the Alamo, he melted right into 
the rock.”* 

“Cougars don’t melt that a way.” 

They had snapped out their guns al- 
most unconsciously. They rode for- 
ward slowly. Neither Alazan nor 
Sombrio wanted'to go close to where 
the scent of the lion was so thick. They 
started back, snorted, walled their eyes 

and snapped their ears back into fight- 
` ing position time and time again. 

“He must’ve had a hole under these 
rocks,” Cindy said. 

“Look out yo’ don’t come onto a 

pair of them in a den with young.” 
“TI guess yo’ don’t know that a she- 
cougar don’t let her mate come near 
the lile cougar kitties, L.cause he’ll eat 
them if he can get t’ them.” 


“Yo’r lecture on natural history won’t 
save yo’r hide if yo’ come onto a she- 
cougar with young.” 

“Im goin’ t have a look-see, any- 
how.” 

Cindy alighted, catlike, before the 
place where the big cougar had disap- 
peared. The rock wall loomed high, 
for there the canyon turned upon itself 
rather sharply. There were vines, close 
hung, making a curtain that started at 
the rock foot and serpentined far above. 

Cindy poked his gun into the place 
where the big lion had gone in. Alazan 
was dancing at the end of his bridle 
rein, which Phil had secured to make 
sure that the pony would not bolt. 
Sombrio, too, had his ears cocked at 
Cindy, showing by his snorts that he 
disapproved of thus trying to come at 
close grips with a mountain lion. 

“Big hole in that place,” Cindy 
grunted, pulling himself back out of it, 
“and it smells too fresh t’ be a lion’s 
den.” : 

“How big is it?” 

“Tm goin’ t find out,” and he began 
to pull aside the vines, revealing a big 
entrance into a slot between the rocks. 

“Tie that vine curtain back with 
ropes, and cows would go into that slot, 
if pressed,” said Phil. “It’s got a 
good bottom, too, regular rock bottom.” 

“I wonder,” Cindy said, “if that’s 
the beginning of the side branch they 
never found out, the one that makes 
this Mystery Canyon.” 

“Those vines might not always have 
been over that slot. They might’ve 
been planted by some one that wanted 
t cover up a good opening for a small 
bunch of stolen-cattle or hosses t’ be 
drifted into.” : 

“That’s just it. Those vines are 
just a natural screen, or were planted 
ť make a natural screen, over that slot. 
Let’s go down it a ways.” 

The two horses objected a great deal, 
snorting and blowing, but they finally 
rode through. It was single file for 


a 
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them now, and they found the way 
clear before them in the little rock slot. 
It wound around through the range, 
finally taking a down grade and becom- 
ing wider. 

They heard the song of the canyon 
swift, and once they saw an ousel flick 
out of sight among some débris below 
them. 

“He wouldn’t hunt far from water; 
those lile birds live right in the spray 
of falling water generally,” Phil said. 

“My guess is that water appears 
down this slot a ways, and that it be- 
comes an independent canyon, makin’ 
out on the west side of the big range.” 

Suddenly the trail seemed to plunge 
downward and they could hear water. 
They drew back and listened. 

“Another slot gives into this, bring- 
ing water. Hosses and cows could 
come and go in this, so far’s I can see, 
pardner.” 

“We better turn back now. I think 
we've solved the mystery of Mystery 
Canyon.” 

“Do we tell about it?” 

“We'll wait and see. We may need 
a few mysteries our own se’ves, t’ get 
out of these parts. What between the 
Rounsells and the Blanders, we don’t 
seem t’ have any particular friends, ex- 
cept old Alazan and Sombrio.” 

“And our Colts and long guns, pard- 
ner.” 

“Now yo’ said a lot; cowboy.” 

They turned back. They had been 
so busy while coming down studying 
the slot itself that they had given only 
casual attention to the possibilities of 
sign. Now they rode with heads bowed, 
studying the way over which they had 
ridden down the slot. They could not 
make out any fresh man or horse sign. 
The velvet-footed cougar would not 
have left a sign on those rocks. They 
did not see him again. 

Arrived at the beginning of the hid- 
den slot, they passed the vines without 
materially disturbing them. Alazan 


and Sombrio expressed their relief at 
being in the main canyon again by 
emitting lour snorts and playfully bit- 
ing at each other. 

“We'll ride down below and comb 
that natural pasture at the end of the 
canyon for what R Cross stuff we can 
find,” suggested Phil. 

“And if they’re all as salty as those 
we've seen, we’ve got some cow hunt on 
our hands, pardner.” 

“I was just thinkin’ of something.” 

“Hurt yor? 

“No, natural with me t’ think; I 
don’t have t’ strain at it, like yo’ do. 
Now, do yo’ think those Blanders 
worked that yearlin’ over?” 

“We didn’t see it done. We saw the 
calf, and the remains of the fire. The 
calf was worked over several days ago, 
and the fire was not made this day or 
the day before, by the looks of it.” 

“No, that’s sure so! No one’s been 
up that secret slot, either, lately. Who 
but the Blanders would work over R 
Cross stuff?” 

“We may find that all out later. 
Now, let’s get back out of this canyon, 
eat, sleep, then to-morrow we'll have 
a lille private round-up of our own. I. 
wonder how many longhorns we two 
can drive back t’ R Cross?” 

“I wonder! Well, we'll find out 
right soon after we start working the 
bresh and hide-outs down below the 
bajada.” 

So they rode down to face anew 
whatever adventure their trip into the 
country beyond the Mokiones might 
bring to them. 

Phil began to hum. 

Cindy interrupted: “What yo’ goin’ 
t’ tell Mercedes about shootin’ that 
Blander boy? Those girls didn’t want 
their pets touched, yo’ know.” 

Phil broke off whistling at once. 

“I dunno what Til tell. No use 
boastin’ a lot.” 

“No. We keep silent on solvin’ the 
mystery and on salivatin’ Mercedes’ pet 
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Blander. I guess we'll have silence all 
around us and a lot of it, too, from 
now on.” 

“Maybe it was Ossie’s hide I 
burned,” said Phil, smiling widely. Now 
Cindy looked uncomfortable. Phil 
went on: 

“That Aloise girl, that’s big enough 
t spank yo’ if she tried, will be right 
angry when she finds yo’ve shot up her 
pet. Her pet don’t know who shot 
him, and if I don’t tell, she may sus- 
pect yo’ did it, yo’re so fierce lookin’.” 

“T guess we better keep mighty mum, 
Phil.” 

“Till we get reasons t’ talk.” 

“Sure. Get out of this place. 
brio, old sticks!” 

Cindy called for speed from Alazan, 
too, and they went at quickened pace 
out of the canyon. 


Som- 


CHAPTER V. 
WILD ONES. 


AFTER a pleasant sleep in the open 

below the canyon mouth, Phil and 
Cindy had breakfast and then got or- 
ganized for the day’s work. They had 
heard cows bawling in the brush earlier. 
A band of elk had come down the can- 
yon, showing that it was still a natural 
game path. 

The two looked well to their cinches, 
ropes, spur straps, guns, and gun belts. 
They knew they were in -for a task 
that would try them, their horses, and 
their equipment to the last degree of 
endurance. 

Last of all, they covered the embers 
of the breakfast fire with loose earth, 
to make sure it did not send sparks 
which some twist of the wind would 
cause to fire the range. Much of the 
grass was partly cured, although other 
stretches of it were still green. There 
was little danger of firing the range, 
but the two plains cowboys, with the 
fear of wide-sweeping fires drilled into 
them, took no chances. 


“We're haided about south; yo’ take 
the west, and I’ll take the east,” Phil 
planned out their little drive. “This 
natural pasture is about three miles 
wide up at this north end of it. We'll 
comb it and start everything we want 
and keep them goin’, if we can.” 

Cindy McGlone wasted no time. He 
was honing to try out his skill and en-’ 
durance against the famed longhorns 
of the R Cross. He started west to 
begin his circle, heading for a big clump 
of short, brushy stuff that looked like 
the hiding place for cattle that had 
grazed early and gone into the brush 
to chew the cud. Phil started east. 

Alazan knew the game! He cocked 
his ears forward and went tiptoeing to- 
ward that motte, his eyes focused for- 
ward and his nostrils flared widely. 
Cindy rode slackly, eyes fixed on the 
scrub. 

Then he caught a drifting, shadowy 
something moving silently there. Ala- 
zan saw it at about the same time. The 
pony needed no word. He just tucked 
all four feet under him and began to 
go. They split that motte like a ship 
under full headway, and out of the 
other side of it bolted a small bunch of 
longhorns. 

Alazan was right after them. They 
tried to turn and twist and get behind 
him. Cindy’s rope was out. He held 
the coils lightly and slatted it against 
the faces of the longhorns when they 
were minded to charge back. He 
fanned them with his big hat. He 
yelled and turned them. They gave up 
and began to trot south. Alazan gave 
them a good push and then pivoted, 
knowing that he had done fairly well 
so far. Cindy slapped him on the neck 
and Alazan crow-hopped, to show he 
was still full of life. 

“Get a-goin’; they’ll think yo’re just 
a common bronc,” Cindy told him, and 
they started back toward another bunch 
of brushy stuff. They drew a blank. 
But in a little sink on the other side 
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of it, they jumped two cows with calves 
and a yearling that looked familiar to 
Cindy. 

“Thats that made-over  yearlin’; 
we'll take him along for proof that 
some one’s too busy on Mystery,” he 
told Alazan. Cindy kept these animals 
going till he saw them join the first 
bunch. At the same time Phil sent a 
small group of cattle out to join the 
others. They now had twenty cattle 
in a small group in the open. 

“PII hold them; yo’ fan some more 
out,” Phil said, and Cindy nodded. 
With these cattle in sight, the ones sent 
out would go to them, acting under the 
herd instinct to bunch when alarmed 
or under any sort of human pressure. 
Cindy disappeared in the broken land 
toward the cattyon; Phil watched the 
bunched longhorns. One big bull 
walked toward him belligerently. Phil 
rode at him and waved his looped rope 
right across the beast’s face. The bull 
snorted and walked back, grumbling. 
Suddenly he turned as if mounted on 
a pivot and came at Phil wickedly. 
Sombrio barely got away from him. At 
the charge, as if it were a signal, all 
the others scattered, but in a southerly 
direction, Phil started Sombrio after 
the bull, got close enough to reach over 
and get his tail, wrapped the brush of 
it around his saddle horn, and veered 
Sombrio sharply. The bull went keel- 
ing over, end for end, coming down 
with a crash. He got up slowly, shak- 
ing his head foolishly and grumbling. 
At the same moment Cindy came hur- 
tling out toward Phil, pursued by a 
bull with tremendous horns. Cindy 
veered Alazan; the pursuing bull could 
not turn and so crashed at once into 
the one Phil had tailed down, and they 
at once locked horns, each accepting 
the other as an antagonist. ; 

“Go it, brothers!” Phil yelled. 
it, yo’ ornery brutes!” 

“Whe’e’s all them cows I drove out?” 
Cindy asked. 


“Go 


Phil looked about.as if surprised. 

“Why, they done took a walk!” 

“T thought I left yo’ holding herd on 
them.” 

“I ain’t got a word t say.” 

“We'll begin all over again.” 

Just then Phils bull turned tail, 
Cindy’s chasing him. 

“I done picked a winner,” Cindy 
yelled, whirling Alazan around as on a 
pivot. “Lookit him chase that fool bull 
yo’ picked!” 

“Let ’em alone; they’re in the right 
direction.” 

They headed the bulls down where 
they -had had the cattle under herd so 
short a time before. The two winded 
beasts remained quiet now, except that 
they eyed the horses angrily from time 
to time. 

Cindy agreed to hold the two bulls. 
Phil started out to rout out some more 
cattle. No sooner had Phil gone than 
down below a cow began to bawl. The 
bulls pricked up their ears and started. 
Cindy tried to turn them. They brushed 
him aside as if he were a toy and went 
toward the bawling cow. The cattle 
that had eluded Phil were down there, 
in a bunch. The bulls walked into the 
bunch and they were stilled. Cindy 
scratched his head: 

“Alazan, they cain’t be crowded like 
white-face stuff. They're too dawg- 
gone fast right now, without crowdin’ 
any. Here comes some more.” 

Phil now came, with several heavies 
ahead of him. He yelled something 
derisive about “Whyn’t yo’ hold them 
prairie drags in herd for me?” 

“T didn’t notice yo’ did it, when yo’ 
had the chance, pardner.” 

Phil shoved his band down to the 
others. He took off his hat and fanned 
himself. 

“My guess is that we won’t have any 
hosses under us by the time we get 
through with this end of the job. Wed 
look nice walkin’ and tryin’ t’ drive 
those dun brutes back t’ R Cross afoot.” 


. 
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“I got an idea,” Cindy cut him short 
with. 

“If yo’ have, I’m Cristóbal Colón.” 

“Sure, just hatched it! Lookit, 
Phil, these cattle are different from 
those big whitefaces we been raised 
on.” 

“Sure of that? I thought they was 
the same.” è 

“Quit sassin’ yo’r pardner now, Phil. 
Yo’ can push those tame whitefaces, but 
these big longhorn wild cattle are dif- 
ferent. My hunch is that we drift 
@iem, not drive them. Use patience 
and keep after them step by step.” 

“Why not put salt on their tails?” 

“T would, if it would get them back 
t? R=Gross;* 

“Say, Cindy, may¥e that idea’s got 
sprouts on it. We'll try it.” 

Phil turned back. Cindy kept the 
small bunch in sight, but did not at- 
tempt to press them. Alazan kept jig- 
ging back and forth between them and 
the canyon mouth. The cattle huddled, 
broke apart, huddled, began to walk 
uneasily south. Just then Phil came 
out with another small bunch, working 
them along slowly. As soon as they 
saw the held bunch, they bawled and 
started for them. Cindy got Alazan 
off to one side and let the newcomers 
join the herd without interference. 
Phil yelled encouragement, and turned 
Sombrio back for more. He started 
away over to the east this time. Cindy 
kept pretty well away from the mossy 
horns and let them think they were 
free, but he was always between them 
and the canyon mouth, did one or more 
of them start to work back toward the 
north. In half an hour Phil came back 
with quite a bunch of drifting red duns, 
among which they picked out, by eye, 
two yearlings “evidently worked over 
from R Cross to B Star. Cindy now 
had a bunch big enough to attract new- 
comers easily. Phil started back to 
comb the farthest east group of mottes. 
Cindy lolled in the saddle. The held 


cattle grazed a bit. Yet from time to 
time they lifted their heads and eyed 
Cindy and Alazan spitefully. : 

“Yo’-all wasn’t raised pets,” Cindy 
yelled at them, and then they cocked 
their ears at him and bawled. A big 
bull made a half-hearted charge, but 
went back to the herd again, as Alazan 
eluded him. Phil sent out a dozen 
other longhorns as the result of his 
last combing and they, too, joined the 
little herd. 

“We'll have a sweet time cuttin’ out 
the market stuff,’ Cindy remarked 
mournfully, as Phil joined him and 
they looked at the wild-eyed herd. 

“Maybe we made a miscue driving 
them all together, pardner.” 

“T guess we better start those heavy 
steers and bulls down along by them- 
selves. TI try cutting one out.” 

Phil started Sombrio toward the 
herd. The longhorns faced him till the 
last moment. The coiled rope brushed 
across their very faces, however, put 
fear into them—fear recalled from 
calfhood when a rope first burned them 
and put the elemental fear of man in 
them. They gave ground. Phil picked 
out a bull and started Sombrio for him. 
Sombrio went after him gleefully, nip- 
ping his flanks and sending him out 
toward Cindy, who shunted him off 
to one side in a little cleared spot, 
where he held him in check by skilled 
managing of Alazan. The bull still 
wanted to join the bunch, which became 
more and more uneasy as Sombrio 
worked thorugh them, pushing a heavy 
steer out toward Cindy’s side of the 
herd. The steer came out, bawled, 
turned, and the whole bunch began run- 
ning, scattering like a lot of quail. All 
the satisfaction the two had for their 
hard work so far was the knowledge 
that they had scoured the upper end of 
the natural pasture and had all the cat- 
tle in it drifted away from the canyon 
mouth. Even Cindy’s bull had taken 
unto himself wings and gone silently, 
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while the two had been holding a lodge 
of sorrow and telling each other what 
they thought of longhorn perversity. 

“Next time we cut out market stuff, 
nothin’ else,” Cindy said. 

“If we can.” 

“We drew down top wages from Bar 
BQ.” 

“That was in tame country, back 
East. Now we’re away west of West, 
beyond the Mokiones.”’ 

“Uh-uh, I’m not forgettin’ that! 
Even the girls out this way are sup- 
posed t’ be fierce.” 

“And even at that they don’t want 
yo™t’ harm their pets that live over the 
range.” 

“Even, I s’pose, if those same pets 
use a buffalo gun t’ show their feelin’s 
toward yo.” 

“Now, I’m tellin’ yo’ that my Som- 
brio hoss has had enough exercise for 
a lle while. I’ve rode him ten miles 
already and haven’t got a hoof-t’ show 
for it all, either.” 

“Alazan isn’t no weaklin’, but he’s 
had enough of this aimless pursuit of 
cows’ tails, too. They might about as 
well sent us up he’e t’ catch a lot of 
white-tailed deer, as ask us t’ fotch 
back a lot of these longhorn cattle. 
They’re not only longhorn, but long- 
gear stuff, I'll tell a man, pardner.” 

“Yo’ said it, then, Cindy.” 

So they sat and smoked and talked 
over their troubles, working up steam 
for another try at the agile cattle of the 
country west of the Mokiones. 

“We didn’t stand so bad back East,” 
Cindy again reminded Phil, who merely 
grunted his disgust with that statement. 

“What yo’ was back East don’t 

“count; it’s what yo’ are right west of 
the Mokiones, that counts.” 

“Uh-uh, but we might get a wiggle on 
us that would count us up!” 

Meanwhile, Sombrio and Alazan 
were glad enough to stand and gather 
up reserves of strength for the next ef- 
fort called for by their masters. Phil 


and Cindy finally alighted, tightened 
cinches, and discussed what should be 
done next. Phil offered an idea: 

“T’ve heard the old-timers tell about 
how they hog tied a few beeves, leavin’ 
them in an open place, and that then the 
others would stay with them, till a herd 
was formed t’ hold. We could try 
that, fannin’ out all cows and calf 
stuff.” 

Sombrio and Alazan suddenly threw 
their ears forward. Almost at the 
same moment horses below whickered. 
Then cattle came stealing from motte 
to motte toward them and disappeared 
from view. 

“Some one’s hazin’ all those cows 
back, pardner.” 

“Sure, Cindy. 

“We've got a bone t 
them.” 

“We'll see who it is right now.” 

Several riders rode into the open 
down below there, big men. 

“Mosley, Eckers, and three other 
Rounsells, by the Alamo!” 

The Rounsells came forward com- 
pactly, eying the two friends hostilely. 
Mosley and Eckers were chuckling, as 
at some good joke. They drew up be- 
fore the two friends with insolent as- 
suranice. 

“Well, we’ve had a lot of fun watch- 
in’ yo’-all gather cows and then turn 
them loose again. Doin’ it for prac- 
tice?” 

“T suppose that’s what yo’ve been do- 
in’ with that pair of big glasses?” Phil 
asked icily. 

“Sure, Mike! We all had a look,” 
and they laughed in unison. 

“Laugh; yo’ve got a laugh comin’, 
we admit,” Cindy said quietly. His eyes 
were steady and his voice calm. 

“We've got the laugh comin’ and go- 
in’. It sure was a fine sight t’ see 
those cattle get away from yo’all.” 
Again the newcomers laughed loudly. 

“We done heard that before,” pice 
cut short their laughter. 


Who can it be?” 
pick with 
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“Yo'll hear something else, too,” 


Mosley said sharply. 

“What’s that? We don’t want t 
hear too much,” Cindy put in. 

“We didn’t altogether take yo’ on 
trust when yo’ came t’ R Cross. Weve 
been watchin’ yo’-all.”’ 

“Yo’ might better’ve come t us and 
he’ped us comb this piece of range and 
get those cattle yo’r boss wanted,” 
Phil said quietly. 

“We might’ve done a lot of things, 
but we didn’t. Now, listen t’ me,” 
Eckers fairly snorted in his mounting 
rage. “Yo’ve worked a day and a half. 
Yo’ve got enough grub and ammuni- 
tion t’ pay for that, and so that makes 
up yo’r time. Get off R Cross range!” 

“That come from ‘Long John’?” 

“Yes. He told us t’ watch yo’ and 
see how yo’ handled cows and—well, 
other things. Yo’ had a lile run-in 
with those Blanders yesterday, as we 
saw. They got away. Yo’ let these 
cattle buffalo yo’. We don’t want men 
that cain’t produce results, so ramble!” 

“I guess that lets us out, pardner,” 
Cindy said. 

“T guess so,” Phil replied. 

Without a word, they kneed their 
horses around and rode back toward 
Mystery Canyon, pursued by the laugh- 
ter of the Rounsells. Mosley yelled: 

“Watch and yo’ll see how men round 
up cattle! We'll comb this bit of 
range.” ; 

“Yo've got enough men t’ drive a 
herd t’ Montana; yo’ ought t’ be able 
t’ comb this lile pasture,” Phil threw 
back at them. 

But they only laughed the more. 
Mosley yelled loudly: Look out that 
those Blanders don’t use yo’ for whip- 
pin’ posts. They’re a fierce lot.” 

The two friends did not reply. 

“I guess we're in the discard,” Cindy 
said to his friend, after they had gone 
well up the canyon. 

“Sure are. Now what?” 

“I move we ride up Mystery, take 


that side slot, and see what it leads 
us-t.”2 

“Suits me. It may fotch us some 
real excitement. Life’s been too tame 
since we got west of the Mokiones.” 

“Sure, pardner.” 

“By the Alamo, Cindy, I think if 
we'd had time, we’d got those cows and 
bulls and steers and calves winnowed 
out and the beef cut started for R 
Cross, don’t yo’?” 

“Why, of course! We just didn’t 
get t’ study them out, that’s all. We 
was able t’ rope them down, and we 
hawg tied two yesterday. We was able 
t’ haze them into a bunch and all around 
the open.” 

“All we lacked was ability t’ put the 
finishin’ touch onto them.” 

“Yes, and I’d like t’ve done that with 
a gun, pardner,” said Cindy gloomily. 
“Say, that buffalo gun those Blanders 
left under that overhangin’ rock and 
that we didn’t touch, after we’d made 
out what she was.” 

“Pd rather use an army cannon.” 

“Well, come t’ think, that would be 
an improvement, pardner.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
ESCONDIDO. 


OW they were at the place where 

the big cougar had vanished against 
the wall of rock. They went through 
the vine screen, the horses taking to the 
hidden slot this time without fear. 
Then, too, there was not fresh cougar 
scent to frighten them. They emerged 
into the small slot and worked their 
way along it until the side passage be- 
came wider and soon they were well 
down to where they had turned aside 
and returned the day before. They 
were careful this time to watch for 
any fresh sign on the canyon floor, but 
none was to be seen. They came to 
where the trail plunged down in a steep 
grade to where water talked as it came 
in from a small side gash. opening out 
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to the north again, the direction of 
main Mystery. So far as they could 
judge, they had traveled about west 
from the big canyon. 

They gentled Sombrio and Alazan 
down that steep grade, really a succes- 
sion of steplike layers of differing 
strata of the mountain ribs. At the 
foot they found where the water came 
into the big branch canyon they were 
using, but saw no sign of a man 
or any heavy animal having been that 
way. Water had guttered the bottom 
of the smaller canyon, washing away 
all sign earlier than the last big rain 
on the higher ranges draining down into 
Mystery. 

They went_ forward, water on either 
side or under foot, as the good going 
for the horses swung to right or left 
as they progressed. Then the walls 
drew in on either hand and they seemed 
to be running into a blank end, with no 
way out. But just as they were dis- 
cussing turning back, they saw that this 
blank end vanished as they rounded a 
last shoulder of rock and pierced a 
very heavy vine screen; then they had 
a fairly broad space before them, with 
a gentle, downward grade. A side 
branch, from the north, came in here 
again, and this time it had a real, prac- 
tical trail in its bottom. And it car- 
ried plenty of sign, too, of horses and 
cattle, though none recently made. But 
Cindy’s sharp eyes saw „the brassy glint 
of a .45 shell. He leaned over, got it, 
and tossed it to Phil for inspection. 
Phil whistled. 

“No tellin’ how old she is, exactly, 
but I’d say not over a month.” 

“No, not over that. Say, lookin’ 
back at that last screen of vines, we 
came through, it sure makes a good 
coverin’ for those prominent rocks, 
pardner.” 

“Tt would be funny if a lot of folks 
have been comin’ up this canyon and 
turnin’ aside up that new side branch 
we've just found, and not even knowin’ 
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that that hidden trail through the range 
exists.” 

“Too funny! I think some one 
around these parts knows all about 
these trails.” - 

“Then whyn’t they use them?” 

“Maybe they do. Not often, but 
once in a while. Meanwhile, all their 
sign would be washed out in the cloud- 
burst season.” 

“Its sure a funny layout Nature 
gave some one in Mystery.” 

“What'll we do now?” 

“Well, me, I’m goin’ t’ see what’s at 
the end of this mysterious trail we’re 
ridin’.” 

“Me, too, pardner.” 

They started Sombrio and Alazan 
westward again. The way became 
easier. The sun had slipped over on 
their side of the range now and was 
looking down into the canyon. The 
water had disappeared, except for pools, 
showing that bed rock was below sur- 
face now. Over the shaly rock ap- 
peared a carpet of thin soil that grew 
darker and richer as they worked their 
way downward. 

“Say, where do yo’ s’pose those cat- 
tle go and come from, that go up that 
branch leadin’ north?” Cindy asked. 

“They'd be apt t’ come onto Red 
Mesa, I’d think.” 

“That’s what I was thinkin’, pard- 
ner.” 2 

“And that main canyon leads right 
up onto Red Mesa on the other side of 
which is the Blander hangout?” ques- 
tioned Phil. 

“Sure, pardner.” 

“Say, even if a man didn’t know the 
solution of Mystery, he could drive cat- 
tle up main Mystery, along Red Mesa, 
down that side branch from Red Mesa, 
and so get t’ the place this twister ends 
down below on the western bottom 
lands.” 

Cindy did not reply, save for a nod. 
They rode silently for some time. 
Then they discussed a place to warm 
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up something for dinner and this they 
did in a cozy elbow, with the sun shin- 
ing warmly down on a pool of cold 
water without a ripple in its rock basin. 

Mid-afternoon saw them winding 
northwest, the hard grades all behind 
them, the canyon having taken on the 
character of a gently sloping pass at the 
end of which something huddled. As 
they approached, this something was 
seen to be a collection of shacks and 
corrals and sheds. Some men listlessly 
lounged against door jambs and eyed 
them stonily as the two friends rode 
toward the largest building. Over its 
front door was the legend, ‘“Escon- 
dido.” 

“They named it right, pardner. ‘Hid- 
den, ” said Cindy in a whisper. 

“Sure! Concealed. Don’t step on 
yo’r bridle while we’re he’e.” 

“The watchword is ‘pronto.’ 
yo’ hear it, use yo’r haid.” 

They alighted, threw their bridle 
reins over a tie peg, and went to the 
door of the place. Inside, they viewed 
a long counter at the far end of the 
big room, benches along the walls, a 
few chairs. The room seemed vacant. 
But right behind them men closed in, 
having been standing just inside the 
door along the wall, and a bulky fellow 
appeared behind the counter. Phil and 
Cindy seemed not to notice that they 
were escorted by the mien who had ap- 
peared thus suddenly. They marched 
right to the counter. The bulky man 
there had a hat well slouched over his 
forehead. Long dark hair hung over 
his ears. His extremely light eyes were 
seemingly unwinking. 

“Pd like something soft, and my 
pardner the same,” Cindy, said. 

“Soft?” the bulky man asked whis- 
peringly. 

“Sure,” Phil replied. 

“How soft?” 

A round of chuckles behind them 
told that the escort were enjoying this 
talk of which the two were butts. 


When 
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“About as soft as yo’r haid,” Phil 
jerked out. 

“Which aint very soft’”—whisper- 
ingly again. 

“And some grub,” Cindy suggested. 

“We don’t feed strangers.” ; 

“Funny; any rancher’ll give a pass- 
in’ wayfarin’ man a meal.” 

“I’m not a rancher,” the bartender 
whispered. 

“We aren’t ridin’ chuck line.” 
jingled some coins. 

“That don’t interest me.” 

“We thought this was a hotel.” 

“It’s just the place I live in and at. 
A few friends hang out with me, that’s 
all” —icily. 

“Can we buy some grub in this 
town?” 

“No!”—almost explosively. 

There was a shuffling of thick-soled 
boots behind the two friends. The big 
man behind the counter made a sign 
with his hand that Phil and Cindy did 
not catch, but they did sense the subtle 
thrill of aig that pervaded the entire 
room. 

“How came yo’ into town down that 
trail yo’ used?” the big man asked. 

“That’s our business,” Cindy replied. 

“T guess not.” 

“What’s wrong about that trail?” 
Phil asked. 

“That’s our business.” 

A roar of laughter followed this re- 
ply. The sound of it proved to Phil 
and Cindy that a semicircle of humarity 
hemmed them in from the rear. The 
bulky man spoke again, leaning over 
the counter: 

“And TIl take those guns, if yo’ 
please.” 

“Why for?” Cindy asked. 

“No matter; turn them in. We 
don’t let strange men swagger around 
totin’ weapons like yo’-all’re doin.” 

“I don’t see any one else that isn’t 
well heeled,” Phil objected. 

“Oh, they’re all citizens. 
pilgrims, it’s different.” 


Cindy 
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“Pilgrims! Were not from the 
East”—explosively. 

“Well, strangers, then. 
in those guns.” 

“Pronto!” Cindy shouted. His left 
hand swung up and came down on the 
neck. of the big man, slamming his face 
forward against the counter. The 
hand, thus planted on the big man’s 
neck, became the support for Cindy’s 
slim, steel-strong body as he vaulted up 
and over. Phil wheeled, guns out like 
magic. 

The hard-bitten men gave ground as 
Phil faced the half circle determinedly. 
Cindy’s leap had carried him clean over 
the counter. The force with which he 
had slammed the big man’s face for- 
ward onto the counter had dazed the 
latter momentarily. He roared, pawed 
along the counter. Cindy, on his feet 
behind it, slid his hand under the coun- 
ter to where he expected to find a gun 
in a cubby-hole. He swung the gun 
out and down once, and the big man 
was still, for the time being, toppling 
sidewise to the floor at Cindy’s feet. 

“I guess we’ve got things our way 
now,” Cindy said, lining the counter- 
man’s big gun on the onlookers to reén- 
force the threat Phil held out with his 
guns. “Just come up t’ the counter, 
one by each, and leave yo’r weapons. 
If it’s against the law in this town t 
carry a gun, we all might’s well be on 
an equality. Pronto!’ . 

Phil put his left-hand gun onto the 
counter, pivoted, leaped, and grabbed 
the gun. He was on the counter now, 
looking down on them, guns lined up 
again. Grumbling, they came forward 
and laid down their weapons at -Phils 
feet. Behind the counter the big man 
breathed stertorously. The pile of 
weapons grew, as knives were added, 
at the suggestion of Cindy. 

“Don’t miss any bets, gents,’ the 
slim, alert puncher said mockingly, 
“and leave a weepon on yo'r persons 
that later may lure yo’ into startin’ an 


Come, ante 


argument with us. Were he-wolves 
from over the big range, and we don’t 
want any back talk from pulin’ li’le fel- 
lers like yo’-all.” 

The last man having made his con- 
tribution to the pile, the crowd was 
forced to the left side of the corner, 
where there was a small space closed 
in with a swing shelf that, when raised, 
let them through, a man at a time, be- 
hind the counter. As they passed be- 
hind it, Cindy eased himself onto the 
counter, and then he and Phil got onto 
the floor, outside the counter. 

A gunny bag was on the floor, at the 
counter’s base. The weapons went 
into it, under the eyes of the scowling 
gang. The partners backed to the outer 
door and through it. Several men were 
coming toward the place hurriedly, led 
by one who was yelling: 

“T saw it, through the front door. 
It’s a holdup; they’ve held up Wespen’s 
joint.” 

The two friends looked for their 
horses. Phil had the bag of captured 
weapons. 

The horses were gone. 

“Lookit, pardner,” and Cindy pointed 
down the trail, toward a low, shedlike 
stable. 

“Say, we didn’t get out only just in 
time,” cried Phil. 

The chestnut rump of Alazan and the 
dun one of Sombrio were just disap- 
pearing around the corner of that low 
shed. 

The advancing men called on the two 
friends to halt. Phil and Cindy pivoted 
and ran, throwing several high shots 
back to warn them to keep away. Out 
of the Wespen joint a crowd of yam- 
mering men burst, fists clenched on 
high in their excitement. Lead whined 
after the fleeing punchers, who whisked 
around the corner of the low shed just 
as the crowd got their wits together 
enough to begin to shoot with a pur- 
pose. The walls of the shed were of 
adobe, giving ample protection for the 
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moment from hostile lead. A Mexican 
was trying to get Alazan and Sombrio 
into the shed through a low, wide door 
halfway down the shed’s length. Phil 
and Cindy leaped for him. The horses 
scuttled inward just as they got to the 
doorway. The partners leaped through, 
into the cool darkness of the place. 
They could hear the yells of angry men 
on their way to discover what had be- 


come of them after they had turned 


the corner of the stable. 

The Mexican spluttered in amaze- 
ment at the invasion as Phil swung the 
wide, thick door shut and let the bar 
fall into place. Cindy’s gun was induc- 
ing the Mexican to moderate his 
phrases by now. Phil dropped the bag 
of weapons to the ground. 

“What yo’ doin’ with our hosses?” 
Cindy demanded. 

“But my freend, Sefer Weespen, he 
say get them whan you-come.” 

“He seen us comin’, eh, and ordered 
yo’ t’ take the hosses?” 

“Si, sefior’—shiveringly. č 

“After we’d gone inside the Escon- 
dido?” 

“Si, señor.” 

“Without our orders?” 

“Señor Weespen, he give thee order 
een Escondido.” 

“Whats he got against us? We 
never saw him before.” 

“Quién sabe, señor. Ah’m not know- 
ing to dat.” 

There was a dim light in the stable, 
even with the door shut. It came from 
the top of the walls where the beams 
came down to rest on the adobe, leav- 
ing air spaces all along under- the 
thatched roof of bear grass. A con- 
fused murmur came to them, showing 
that the eager crowd had advanced close 
to the stable. 

“Had rain lately? That thatch 
damp?” Phil demanded. 

“Si, señor.” 

“I guess, with the guns we've got, 
we can stand a fight,” Phil said to 


Cindy. The horses had begun to nose 
around on the floor of the place—a floor 
of firm-packed earth. 

“They'd soon cut a hole through this 
adobe with spuds and picks,” Cindy re- 
minded Phil. 

“Sure! This one-door fort isn’t 
what it might be. If we only had some 
way t see what they’re doin’, it 
wouldn’t be so bad.” 

The Mexican leaned against the wall. 
seemingly helpless in fright. Some- 
thing heavy crashed against the door. 
A rifle cracked, and the ball from it 
thwacked into the wall opposite the 
door, showing that the gun-had splen- 
did penetration. Men yelled, and some 
one began to give orders: 

“A lot of yo’ get that log again and 
jam her against that door. We got t’ 
get those hombres.” 

“Sounds. like our friend Wespen, 
without the whisper,” Cindy laughed. 
“He sounds as if he was plumb down 
on the world, pardner.” 

“Being’s he’s nursin’ a pretty sore 
haid, he’s got a right t’ be sore at some 
one,” agreed Phil. 

They heard the rush outside. Phil 
jerked his saddle gun and jiet drive 
through the door. They heard a yelp 
of pain, the sound of men stumbling 
and cursing, then the fall of the iog 
came to them, showing that the attack- 
ers had thrown aside the battering-ram 
for the moment. 

“Plenty more left!” Phil yelled at 
them derisively. 

“I guess we'll put yo’ out of harm’s 
way, Aztec,” Cindy said to the trem- 
bling Mexican. They bound him with 
his own belt and cast him down in a 
corner, with the injunction to keep still. 

“Tt looks as if we'd run right into a 
pocket,” Phil whispered, and Cindy 
nodded. 

“Next time I get into a one-door 
jack pot, let me know.” 

“We can fight and fight, but they've 
got-the open and can start things; all 
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we can do is t try t figure out what 
they’re doin’ and stand it as long as we 
can,” 

“Pm not goin’ t’ play their hand for 
them, though, pardner.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

Cindy did not reply. Instead, he be- 
gan to walk around the stable, while 
Phil listened at the door for anything 
that would give him a clew to what the 
next move of their enemies might be. 
Cindy clucked and -held up a fence 
maul. ; 

“I thought I’d find something that 
could be used t’ hang a bluff with. I’m 
goin’ t make a noise like poundin’ a 
way through this adobe on the back 
end.” 

He strode back there and swung the 
maul. A shower of loose adobe rat- 
tled down under the impact. 

“Don’t hit too hard, Samson, or yo’ll 
knock a hole out that they can use t’ 
fire inward,” said Phil, warning him 
jeeringly. 

Outside, all was silent now. They 
could hear an occasional whisper. 
Again Cindy smote the wall, showering 
down the loose adobe. The hard core 
of the wall he had not disturbed as yet. 

Cindy let the implement fall, and 
himself went to the wall and laid an 
ear against it. Phil came to him stealth- 
ily. 

“They’re out on this side now, tryin’ 
t’ dope it all out; now’s our time, if 
ever,” Phil whispered. ‘Yo’ played a 
pretty good hand then, I'll say.” 

They crept back to the horses. Phil 
got the bag of guns, put half in each 
end of the bag, and dropped the double- 
weighted bag over the saddle, just be- 
hind the horn. Sombrio snorted and 
Alazan displayed an ambition to kick, 
but a word from their masters steadied 
them both. Cindy softly drew the bar 
and swung the door open slowly, and 
when it had started back he leaped for 
the saddle, as did Phil. 

Their horses tucked their feet under 


them and leaped, coming down outside 
with all the vicious swiftness of a cow 
pony called upon for sudden action. 
Men bobbed up before them, to be 
bowled over. Guns roared, rifles 
cracked. They could hear Wespen 
shouting orders. Lead whined over 
them as the good horses whisked them 
around the stable shed, and they were 
in front of it again. Phil took the 
lead, turning west, along the main 
town trail. 

“Hit?” he asked of Cindy. 

“No.” 

“Neither am I. Didn’t feel Som- 
brio wince as we ran that gantlet, 
either.” 

“T think Alazan is O. K., too. They 
didn’t throw so many shots as they 
would have, if yo’ hadn’t most of their 
weepons, pardner.” 

Behind the partners, the town roared. 
They dashed into the late afternoon 
shadows of trees down below the town, 
turned a corner and then drew the 
horses to a saner pace. 

“What’s that?” Cindy asked, sniffing. 


“Like a slaughterhouse or hide- 
house.” 
“Sure. Lookit those buzzards all 


over that daid stub.” 

“Im goin’ t see what all this hos- 
tility means around this dawg-hole of a 
town.” 

“Me, too.” 

They turned their horses aside into 
a little arroyo and went up it. 

As they did so the sun vanished; the 
sudden Southwestern night came. They 
were in the silence of the little secret 
pocket they had chosen. It was almost 
dark in there immediately. Down the 
arroyo there came to them the rank 
odor. 

“Well, it could be worse. I saw 
grass as we rode in; that will do for 
the nags. We got some grub for our- 
selves, and we'll talk it over and see 
whats our next move,” Phil said 
thoughtfully. 
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“Sure, pardner. But I’d feel healthier -- wouldn’t stop so close t their dawg 
if that smell wasn’t so strong. Listen hole of a town. They'll read sign in 
at them poundin’ along past the end of the morning when they get wise that 
this arroyo after us. They're takin’ a we've fooled them and they’ve got light 
lot for granted. Probably figure we t’ do it by.” 

To be continued in next week’s issue of WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. 


ROPING LIONS FOR A LIVING 
ONE thing that Bob Snow, of Raymondville, Texas, will be spared in his new 
job with the Denver Museum is boredom; for Snow has been appointed pro- 
fessional hunter, on an expedition to catch, alive, wild animals in Mexico. Snow’s 
specialty is catching Mexican lions, or panthers, for there are more panthers around 
Raymondville than in any other place along the lower Rio Grande border. How- 
ever, other varieties of wild animals are also desired, so Snow, with three Mexican 
helpers—all expert with the lasso—will accompany the expedition into Mexico. 
That Snow is no novice at catching wild beasts alive is eloquently affirmed 


‘by R. Bona Ridgeway, who recently hunted panthers in the vicinity of Raymond- 


ville under the guidance of Bob Snow and his brother, Sheriff Luther F. Snow, 
of Willacy County, who is equally apt at the hunting game. They succeeded in 
capturing two live panthers in one day. 

The first panther was treed after a long chase. The beast stood on a limb 
about twenty feet from the ground, and Luther Snow followed boldly up the 
tree for about ten feet and “began throwing for the animal.. There was a tense 
moment when the maddened beast turned toward Luther and crouched, ready 
for a spring. It contented itself, however, with catching the rope, which Luther 
continued to hurl upward, in its mouth a few times. Finally, the noose fell around 
the panther’s neck. As the beast hit the ground, the noose, which Snow had fixed 
so that it would not choke the animal, slipped off. 

Excitement was centered below then, as men tried to avoid, and tied dogs tried 
to reach the escaped panther. Eventually, it was treed again and roped securely. 
This time its feet had to be tied. The two hind feet, Bob Snow tied with little 
difficulty, but he was forced to cover the beast’s head with his hunting jacket, 
before he could proceed to tie its front feet. The enraged beast bit the heavy 
jackets full of holes before the operation was completed. 

From this example alone it is plain that the roping of wild beasts is fraught 
with constant risk and peril; yet hunting is no pastime to Bob Snow, it is his 
career. 
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What Made the Pinto oa 
By Ray Humphreys 


Author of “Shorty’s Squealers,” 


= >)N the office of Marshal 

$| Pete Williams, in Gun- 
sight City, sat Sheriff Joe 
Cook and his deputy, 
“Shorty” McKay. The 
sheriff, jingling a pair of 
handcuffs, wore a pleased expression, 
but Shorty’s face was downcast. The 
marshal was speaking in a triumphant 
tone as he eyed his two visitors. 

“Yessir, soon as I got that circular 
from yuhr office in Monte Vista, de- 
scribin’ that fancy dude cowboy as yuh 
wanted fer swindlin’ the bank over thar 
outta eight hundred dollars,” said Mar- 
shal Pete Williams, “I remembered this 
here George DeNue has jus’ lit in our 
town with a roll ọ dough; an’ by doin’ 
a little bit o mighty clever sieuthin’ I 
proved to myself that George was the 
hombre yuh wanted, an’ I jailed him an’ 
sent fer yuh, sheriff!” 

Sheriff Cook offered the marshal a 
fat, black cigar. 

“Marshal, yuh has put over a good 
piece o’ work,” said the sheriff warmly. 
“As soon as yuh sent us the picture o’ 
this DeNue yuh has in jail here, we 


showed it down to the bank, an’ the 
cashier an’ the teller both identified the 
mug as that o’ the smooth talker as had 
done ’em outta the eight hundred dollars 
on a piece o’ worthless paper which they 
thought was a draft. If we had more 
marshals like yuh in Colorado we'd 
ketch more crooks.” 

The sheriff struck a match and. held 
it forward while the marshal lit his gift 
cigar. The marshal was pleased at 
Sheriff Cook’s praise, but the black look 
on the face of the deputy worried him. 
Shorty did not appear overjoyed at the 
situation. 

“Deputy,” 


said Marshal Williams, 


and he puffed thoughtfully on his big - 


cigar, “yuh look kinda glum, seems to 
me. I hopes that third piece o° pie yuh 
had fer lunch ain’t disagreein’ with 
yuh?” 

Shorty shook his head quickly. 

“TJ—I’m jus’ kinda sorry yuh grabbed 
that DeNue bird, marshal,” said Shorty 
frankly. “I was hopin’ I could land 
him myself. He seemed so danged smart 
in puttin’ over that bum draft on them 
slick bankers an’ then makin’ such a 
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clean get-away that I figgered it would 
be quite a feather in my cap ef I could 
nab him. I was workin’ on several 
clews to get him when yuh writes in that 
yuh has him, so 

“Waal, o’ all ungrateful words,” cut in 
Sheriff Cook indignantly, “them take the 
prize! ’Stead o’ complimentin’ the mar- 
shal here that he saved us the trouble o’ 
ketchin’ that crook DeNue, yuh has the 
nerve to complain about it! Yuh was 
plannin’ on a lot o’ excitement an’ gun 
play an’ newspape publicity, I reckon, 
an’ the marshal here jus’ beat yuh to it! 
Sour grapes, Shorty, sour grapes!” 

Marshal Williams was not angry. He 
chuckled softly. 

“Yuh two birds may have plenty © 
excitement yet with this DeNue hom- 
bre,” he suggested, sighing. “Hes a 
blamed slick article. He ain’t nobody’s 
fool. An’ he as much as told me this 
mawnin’, when I informed him that yuh 
was comin’ after him to fetch him back 
to Monte Vista jail, that yuh might not 
succeed in gettin’ him thar at all, an’ ef 
yuh did get him thar he might not stay 
long!” 

Shorty’s sombre eyes glowed a bit at 
that, but Sheriff Joe Cook laughed and 
pounded the desk with a clenched fist. 

“Marshal, no crook ever outsmarted 
me, an’ none ain’t goin’ to do so at this 
stage o’ the game,” said the sheriff, with 
pompous pride. “An’ now, ef yuh don’t 
mind, trot out that prisoner an’ we'll 
start fer Monte. We brung a extra 
hoss along fer him. I'll snap these 
bracelets on “him, an’ we'll go by-by.” 

“PIL fetch him,” said the marshal. 

George DeNue was a smart crook, no 
question about that. No sooner had 
Sheriff Cook and Shorty laid eyes on 
him, when the marshal brought him in 
from the jail, than they both realized 
that DeNue was clever—and` danger- 
ous! ‘Tall, square-shouldered, with a 
thin, hard face, DeNue looked to be 
made of nerve. He swaggered a bit as 
he came in with the marshal. He gave 
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Sheriff Cook a contemptuous stare and 
he ignored Shorty altogether. The sher- 
iff spoke up rather crisply then. 

“Here, yuh, hold out yuhr hands! 
That’s it.” 

Click! The handcuffs were in place. 
The prisoner’s head went a trifle higher, 
that was all. The marshal, who had 
been taking no chances with his tall 
charge, holstered his gun. DeNue was 
the sheriff’s prisoner now, and the mar- 
shal’s worries were over. Sheriff Cook 
did not like the look in DeNue’s cold, 
gray eyes. 

“DeNue, ef that’s yuhr real name,” 
said the sheriff, “I jus’ want to say this 
much to yuh afore we start outta here: 
Yuh ain’t tryin’ no nonsense on the trip 
back to Monte. TIl bore yuh at the fust 
sign o’ foolishness. Yuh might as waal 
make up yuhr mind now that yuh’re 
goin’ to swaller yuhr medicine!” 

DeNue’s eyes glittered—that was all. 

“Yuh understand, hombre?” asked the 
sheriff. 

DeNue’s head went higher. 
not answer. 3 

“Yuh aint dumb, are yuh?” cried 
the sheriff peevishly. “Yuh heard what 
I said about any funny stuff, didn’t 
yuh?” 

All DeNue did was to draw his thin 
lips into a tighter, straighter line. And 
at that Marshal Williams remembered 
something. 

“Aw—er—sheriff,’ stammered the 
marshal awkwardly, “I—mebbe Id bet-_ 
ter explain that—that Mr. DeNue here 
—waal, he’s kinda sore that he was 
caught, o’ course! He tol’ me this 
mawnin’, when I informed him that yuh 
was comin’ fer him, that he’d have 
nuthin’ to do with—with yuh; said he 
was goin’ to have no words with yuh at 
all, that he was innocent, an’ that he 
wasn’t goin’ to—waal—to—to lower his- 
self to talk to no sheriff or deputy 
sheriff.” 

Sheriff Cook’s face went purple with 
suppressed rage. 


He did 
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“Oh,” he exclaimed finally, “so that’s 
it, eh? Waal, I reckon I kin keep my 
health even ef a crook won't talk to me! 
Į ain’t particularly anxious to carry on 
no conversation with a blamed swindler, 
after all. Yuh, DeNue, git out an’ git 
on that roan hoss out thar—an’ no fool- 
in’, either!” 

They rode out of Gunsight after the 
sheriff had gone over the prisoner 
and satisfied himself that DeNue had 
no concealed weapons. The sheriff had 
taken that precaution after the marshal 
had remarked that a girl had visited 
DeNue in the Gunsight City jail the day 
before. But DeNue had no weapon on 
him. DeNue lifted his chin a bit higher 
after the search. 

“All right, ‘Mister Highhat!’” 
grunted the sheriff, trying hard to con- 
trol himself. “Yuh jus’ be as far up- 
stage as yuh wishes, an’ see ef I cares a 
dang whoop about it! Let’s go, Shorty!” 

They went. The sheriff rode out 
ahead, smarting with anger. It was the 
first time in his long career as sheriff 
that any man had ever refused to talk 
to him, and now a mere crook was doing 
just that. The nerve of that fellow! 
Well, let him keep his mouth shut if he 
wanted to! A good wallop on the chin, 
or a bit of third degree in the Monte 
Vista jail, or a diet of bread and water, 
might bring the fellow down off his 
perch, decided the sheriff. 

“What do I keer ef he don’t talk?” 
thought the sheriff, as he rode. “It’s 
nuthin’ to me!” But the sheriff did care. 
It was something to him. He would 
have liked to question DeNue about 
the eight-hundred-dollar transaction, 
wring a confession from him, per- 
haps, before reaching Monte. If the 
prisoner would not talk that could not 
be done, of course! The sheriff fumed, 
and then, at the sound of a voice behind 
him, he swung swiftly in the saddle—to 
catch Shorty trying to make up to the 
sullen prisoner. 

“Shorty, what yuh doin’ ?” 


“Nuthin’,” said Shorty. “I was jus’ 
suggestin’ to the gent here that he 
shouldn’t be so clamlike—that he had 
better talk.” 

“Who wants to hear him talk?” de- 
manded the sheriff hotly. “TIH knock 
him outta that saddle ef he tries it! Ef 
he’s so uppity-uppity, let him stay up- 
pity-uppity—that’s all! Let him play 
oyster!” 

“Yessir,” said Shorty gloomily. 

But a few minutes later the sheriff 
heard an outburst of laughter. He 
looked back over his shoulder to see 
Shorty convulsed with mirth. The 
sheriff slowed up immediately and 


‘waited for the other two to pull abreast. 


When Shorty and DeNue arrived, the 
sheriff glared. : 

“What’s the joke, Shorty?” 

“Nuthin’—exceptin’ I was tellin’ De- 
Nue here a funny story I heard in 
Cheyenne,” said- Shorty, “about the 
steers as had to drink muddy water to 
cast any shadders at all, an’—an’ e 

Sheriff Cook scowled. 

“I told yuh to leave the prisoner be,” 
said the sheriff angrily, “an’ yuh insist 
on tryin’ to entertain him! Yuh’re a 
fool, that’s all! Hes tryin‘ to make 
fools outta both o’ us, an’ he is makin’ 
a fool outta yuh! He don’t want to 
talk, so let him alone—it shouldn’t make 
us mad ef he won't be sociable, yuh 
galoot!” 

And then the sheriff rode on, madder 
than ever. 

But it was a long way_to Monte Vista 
and Shorty was not inclined to ride all 
that distance in silence. The sheriff, 
riding out ahead, was sore as a hornet, 
Shorty knew. And all because this 
smooth DeNue hombre was remaining 
aloof. The sheriff was easily angered, 
and DeNue’s superior antics had turned 
the trick. But Shorty was not angry. 
He was just talkative. He spoke in a 
whisper now—spoke out of the side of 
his mouth—and with an eye on the sher- 
iff ahead. 
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“Ef that ol’: bird ahead had to rely 
on hisself to hold the job o’ sheriff, he 
wouldn’t last a minnit,” muttered Shorty 
sociably to his silent prisoner. “He’s a 
bluffer, that ol’ bird is! Ain’t got the 
nerve ©’ a chicken! I remember once 
when we was out after a rustler an’ sur- 
prised an’ sneaked up on him, an’ the 
rustler was startled an’ yelled ‘Hello!’— 
the fust word as came to his tongue— 
the sheriff put up his hands in a jiffy, 
thinkin’ the hombre had told him to 
reach fer the sky!” 

Shorty looked expectantly at DeNue, 
but the prisoner never batted an eyelash, 
He was staring straight ahead, lips 
tightly clamped. 

“Ef it wasn’t fer me ridin’ here along- 
side o° yuh, brother,”. went on Shorty, 
“yuh could prove to yuhrself jus’ what 
I told yuh that Cook is a ol’ bluffer. To 
hear him talk or to look at him yuh’d 
think that he was full o’ fire, but he ain’t. 
Ef I wasn’t here, all yuh’d have to do 
would be to ride up a little closer on 
him an’ shout ‘Hands up!’ an’ he’d ele- 
vate them so quick it would take yuhr 
breath away. Then yuh could ride up 
an’ snatch a gun out of his holster an’ 
yuh’d be master o’ ceremonies afore he 
had time to figger what was comin’ off. 
That’s all thar would be to it. It’s a 
mighty good thing fer him that I’m his 
deputy—they say I’m the smartest dep- 
uty west o’ the Missouri River, hombre, 
an’ danged ef I don’t believe it!” 

DeNue gave Shorty a queer look. 
Sheriff Cook swung in his saddle again. 
His sharp ears had caught a sound. 

“Shorty, yuh talkin’ ag’in?” he asked 
angrily. 

“Kinda hummin’ to myself—that’s all, 
boss,” said Shorty. “I was hummin’ 
‘Dixie’ an’ " 

The sheriff turned his back on the 
deputy and the prisoner, apparently sat- 
isfied with the explanation. DeNue now 
cast appraising eyes on Shorty, but he 
said nothing. Shorty spoke again—cau- 
tiously—eagerly. 


“T reckon thar’s been more prisoners 
got away from Sheriff Cook than from 
any other sheriff in Colorado,” said 
Shorty, “that is, afore I joined him as 
deputy. No prisoner ever got away 
from me. I’m good, that’s all! I’m a 
real deputy. I kin shoot an’ ride a hoss 
better’n any one in Monte Vista. I 
reckon I should ought to be sheriff my- 
self ’stead o’ Cook, but he’s got ’em all 
bluffed. Nobody knows what a coward 
an’ four-flusher he is but me. I tell 
yuh ” 

The sheriff glanced back again, and 
Shorty paused. 

“Yuh still hummin’?” 


called back 


` Sheriff Cook. 


“Some,” admitted Shorty. 

“Huh!” snorted the sheriff wearily, 
turning away again. ; 

“Yessir, it sure would be a good joke 
ef yuh got away from him,” went on 
Shorty, slapping the prisoner affection- 
ately on the back so that latter coughed 
and then flushed angrily. “An’ yuh could 
do it, boy, jus’ like I said, ef it wasn’t 
that I was along. I’m a dangerous guy 
to monkey with, but I hands it to yuh, 
hombre—I hands it to yuh! Yuh got 
the sheriff sore by not talkin’ to him. 
He thinks yuh’re uppity-uppity, as he 
says. Yessir, yuh’re some smart hom- 
bre, ol’-timer, some smart hombre!” 

And Shorty pinched DeNue’s arm 
playfully. but DeNue only jerked away 
and bestowed another glare on the talka- 
tive deputy. 

“Speakin’ o’ hosses,” said Shorty, 
changing the subject abruptly. “Yuh 
got a mighty good roan thar. He kin 
travel all day an’ all night without quit- 
tin’. We use him in a lot o’ bandit 
chases. This pinto I’m ridin’ is a good 
hoss, too, but kinda unreliable. He’s 
liable to jump out from under yuh any 
minit. The sheriff kain’t ride him. The 
sheriff has to have a big o? plow hoss 
to ride because he ain’t a good rider. 
Now me, I’m a real rider, I am. I kin 
ride anything. I x 


ar 
P 


The pinto gave a sudden lunge to the 
left and Shorty, taken off his balance, 
made a grab for the saddle horn. He 
missed. He lost a stirrup, and the next 
second he thudded to the ground. He 
landed on his head and one shoulder, 
apparently, and he sprawled there mo- 
tionless. DeNue stared in surprise for 
half a second—he noticed that Shorty 
had falien on top of his holstered gun. 


Then DeNue stole a quick look at the | 


sheriff. That dignitary was riding on 
ahead, quite unaware of the mishap that 
had just befallen his bragging deputy. 
DeNue lifted his handcuffed arms. He 
brought his hands close to his face for 
a second as he kicked the roan in the 
ribs. The next instant he was flying 
after the sheriff, riding on the sod, out 
of the road, so’ that the hoofs would not 
thud so loud. 

“Hands up—yuh!” he roared at the 
sheriff’s back. 

Sheriff Cook looked around in dismay 
at the sudden shout. It had taken him 
by surprise. He saw the wild-eyed De- 
Nue riding down upon him, but before 
he could see whether the outlaw had a 
gun in his hands to back up his order 
or not there was another. whoop. 

“Hands up, DeNue!” 

DeNue did not hesitate this time. He 
lifted his manacled hands above his head. 
He knew that voice—the voice of the 
bragging deputy! Shorty must not have 
been so badly hurt as he had figured. 
Without a gun, DeNue knew his bluff 
was called. 

Shorty came galloping up. 

“Waal, this is a purty game!” burst 
forth Sheriff Cook wildly. ““Yuh’re sup- 
posed to be guardin’ a prisoner, an’ fust 
thing I know he’s right on me, whoop- 
in’ fer me to put up my hands! I didn’t 
know whether he had a gat or not. A 
nice mess! Yuh went to asleep in the 
saddle, I reckon——” 

But Shorty’s eyes were aglow with 
excitement. 

“Yuh heard DeNue yell, boss?” cried 
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Shorty. “Yuh heard him holler to yuh 
to put yuhr hands up, didn’t yuh?” 

Sheriff Cook flushed a deep crimson. 

“I aint exactly deef, Shorty” he 
snarled. “I heard him plain enough. 
But what I’m interested in hearin’ now 
is how come yuh let him pull a trick 
like that. He might have very easily 
got away: 53 

“No chance, boss!” yelled Shorty, rid- 
ing up to DeNue and jerking something 
from one of the latter’s hands. “I jus’ 
made up my mind I was goin’ to make 
this hombre talk, that’s all! In spite o’ 
yuh an’ him both! I got suspicious that 
he wasn’t talkin’ to us jus’ to be uppity- 
uppity. I figgered he had a deeper rea- 
son than that. I decided to make him 
talk A 

DeNue spoke again now—suddenly, 
and profanely ! 

“Yuh blankety-blank 
at Shorty. 

— “I slapped him on the back, an’ I 
pinched him,” said Shorty, “but he 
wouldn’t talk. Then I told him lies, 
boss, a pack o’ lies. I told him yuh was 
a coward. I told him I was the best 
deputy in Colorado. I let him think yuh 
was a fool. I told him he was on a fast 
hoss—one he could git away on easy. 
I kinda told him how to sneak up on 
yuh. I told him I had a mean hoss, an’ 
yuh had a slow hoss—an’ then I fell 
offen my hoss!” 

Sheriff Cook stared in unbelief. 

“Yuh went to sleep, then, as I fig- 
gered?” 

“Naw,” said Shorty, “I jabbed the 
pinto an’ made him jump, an’ I pre- 
tended to be unseated an’ I fell off. I 
made believe I was bad hurt. Knocked 
unconscious, in fact. But I saw to it 
that I lit on my gun so he wouldn’t git 
off an’ help hisself to it. He had be- 
lieved all I told him about yuh bein’ a 
coward, and when he saw me down— 
an’ out, as he thought—he jus’ made up 
his mind to try the plan I had suggested 
to him; so he rode down on yuh, shout- 


” he snapped 
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in’ ‘Hands up!’ just as I hoped he 
would 

The sheriff’s eyes natrowed suspi- 
ciously. 

“Waal, why let him try a trick like 
that?” he asked. 

“Because,” said Shorty, “I wanted to 
see ef I couldn’t make him talk. I did. 
He talked when he shouted ‘Hands up!’ 
at yuh, didn’t he? Waal, that was all I 
wanted. After he looked at me an’ 
thought I was unconscious an’ then 
started fer yuh I lifted my head an’ 
watched him. Fust I saw him bring his 
hands up to his face kinda funny; next 
minute he shouted——” 

“What of it?” asked Sheriff Cook. 
“Ef he was so uppity-uppity he wouldn’t 
talk, thar was no use goin’ to such trou- 
ble to make him talk, was thar? Ef he 
wanted to be high-hat 

“He wasn’t high-hat, an’ he wasn’t 
uppity-uppity,” said Shorty blandly. 
“He wasn’t talkin’, because he had 
something in his mouth all the time! 
Something we didn’t find when we 
searched him in Gunsight City. Some- 


over thar yésterday must have slipped 
him, and he worked out the plan o’ keep- 
in’ it in his mouth an’ pretendin’ to be 
too proud to speak to us. He couldn’t 
talk with that in his mouth—he had to 
git rid o’ it afore he could shout at yuh. 
I- saw him drop it into his hands as he 
started for yuh. An’ I jus’ now took 
it away from him. I got it here.” 

“What is it?” asked Sheriff Cook 
curiously. 

“A set of little lock picks which might 
be used to pick open them handcuffs we 
got on him, or to pick open the locks on 
our jail doors,” said Shorty proudly. 
“That’s all—but I guess he ain’t near 
as smart as he thought he was, after 
all!” 

The sheriff grinned broadly. 

“Yuh may have told him a awful pack 
o’ lies about me an’ the hosses: an’ 
things,” said Sheriff Cook, “but yuh 
never told him no lie when yuh said that 
yuh was the best deputy sheriff in Colo- 
rado, Shorty. That ain’t no lie—that’s 
a miracle! Yuh look dumb, an’ yuh act 
dumb, Shorty, but yuh can make the 


1 


thing that gal that visited him in jail other feller speak, all right! 


— m 


ANCIENT RELICS FOUND IN ARIZONA 

Not all the old things come from the Old World, by any means, as one might 

be forgiven for imagining after reading press reports and seeing photographs 
of the pomp and circumstance of ancient kings and mummies of long ago. When 
it comes to a display of aneient civilization, and circumstantial evidence thereof, 
good old Arizona is prepared to show that the East has nothing on the West. 
The dean of the University of Arizona, who made an examination of some ancient 
earthen jars found by workmen engaged in excavations for the city streets there, 
gave it as his opinion that these relics were more than two thousand years old. 

These useful ornaments of long ago were attributed by the dean to the 
Pilhouse people, the predecessors of the Pueblo tribes who built the Casa Grande. 
While it is not established that these jars were used for ornament, it is safe to 
suppose that they were, for not only did they contain the bones of the prehistoric 
race, whose civilization they recall, but the exteriors of the earthen receptacles 
are decorated with many strange designs, primitive drawings of birds, centipedes; 
and snakes, which doubtless have some grave significance. 

These, earthen jars are said to be the oldest relics yet disinterred in Arizona, 
with the exception of those of the cliff dwellers which were discovered near 
Flagstaff. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


AVING killed a man in self-defense, John Signal goes to Monument. 
Langley of the Bones gang, whose rivals are the Eagans. 
Alias,” and is appointed deputy by Sheriff Ogden. 
prefers the Eagans; the sheriff favors the Bones. 


Here he runs afoul of 
Signal gets the name of “John 
While declining to join either gang, Signal 


Young Pancho Pineta reports an attack on his brothers’ mule train, which has resulted in 


their death. 


He wants vengeance, as does also the lovely Esmeralda Pineta, their cousin. 


Signal 


admires Esmeralda, who is engaged to the famous Henry Colter, prominent in the Bones gang. 


Colter has been befriended by Signal, however, and likes him. 


waitress at his boarding house, attracts Signal. 
without. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BEFORE THE CAT POUNCES. 


SJELL healed of all dream- 
ing, then, John Signal 
went down from his 
room to the rear yard as 
a cat goes down after a 
mouse. Around the house 
he flashed, found the rear gate of the 
yard locked, and, still catlike, over it 
he went and came to a horse shed, 
where a weary-faced man, with a pro- 
digious yawn, was saddling a pinto mus- 
tang in the stall next to Grundy. 
Grundy, at least, was safe! 
“Stranger,” said Signal, “you heard 
a rifle fired around the corner, here?” 
“Yes, sure,” said the other. ‘“Some- 
body potting a rabbit, I guess.” 


Polly Noonan, the pretty, witty 
While in his room there, he is shot at from 


“You gyess?” 

“Yep. And must’ve hit it. I heard 
him run off afterward as though he 
aimed to pick up what he’d plugged.” 

“And who was it?” : 

“T never seen his face.” 

The tired man turned slowly to Sig- 
nal and added: “Whats the matter? 
Was it your rabbit he was shootin’ at?” 

And, as he said this, an odd light 
glimmered into his eyes and instantly 
passed out again. It made Signal con- 
sider him through a silent moment, star- 
ing steadily, and the longer he stared 
the more uneasy the other became. His 
weariness left him. He grew tense, and 
seemed poised on tiptoe, either for flight 
or for attack. Remorselessly, Signal 
stared at him, and the pressure of that 
young and brilliant eye began to rob 
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the other of his color. His face grew 
white and hard. His nostrils quivered. 
He seemed about to make some des- 
perate start when Signal said: “You 
know who that was!” 

“How should I know?” gasped the 
other. 

“Who are you?” 

“Me? What difference does that 
make ?” 

“T ask you who you are!” shouted 
John Signal. 

The other leaped back as though a 
bullet had torn through him. 

“Name of Pete Graham!” he said. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Ts that your rifle that’s leaning 
against the wall?” 

“Maybe it is.” 

“Ts that your rifle?” roared John 
Signal. 

“Yes, yes!” stammered Pete Graham. 

Signal picked it up. He had little 
fear that the other would attempt a sud- 
den attack upon him. Pete Graham 
was almost demoralized. His glance 
could not hold still for an instant, but 
wavered from side to side, and his 
color was most sickly. 

So John Signal opened the rifle and 
made sure that no bullet had been fired 
from it. He dropped the gun back 
against the wall and stared again at 
Pete Graham, curiously and savagely 
pleased to mark the disintegration of 
the man. It was almost like seeing a 
figure constructed of sand dissolve in 
water. 

“You didn’t shoot,” said John Signal. 
“But who did?” 

“How should I know? 
eyes everywhere!” 

“No. You only have eyes in your 
head. Who shot at me?” 

He advanced a half step. Pete Gra- 
ham, with a faint groan, drew himself 
back against the manger and set his 
teeth. 

“PII see you hanged before I tell!” 
said he. 


I ain’t got 


“I guessed that you knew!” said 
Signal. 

Pete Graham started to answer, but 
only achieved a writhing of his lips. 
He had begun to tremble violently. 
With all the bitterness of fear, he was 
tasting death. 

Signal dropped a hand upon his gun. 

“TIl wait till I count three on you,” 
said he. “Then I want that name out 
of you.” , 

Pete Graham closed his. eyes. He 
hung by his elbows on the manger, 
looking ready to faint. 

“Tt was Langley!” he breathed. 
“Lord help me! It was Langley!” 

Signal turned on his heel and went 
out from the horse shed. He was filled 
with cold rage at Langley, and a pe- 
culiar mixture of cruel satisfaction and 
pity as he thought of Pete Graham. 
Perhaps that had been a brave fellow, 
or brave enough to pass; but now he 
was dissolved, and he could never be 
much of a man again. 

It reminded Signal of a young giant 
who had gone forth from Bender Creek 
to conquer the pugilistic world and who 
had risen with a dizzy suddenness, until 
he met the champion. The result of 
that fight was a crushing defeat, and 
when the giant came Some, he had al- 
tered to a weak pulp of a man; he could 
hardly look a child in the face. 

So it seemed to have happened with 
Pete Graham, all of whove strength 
had disappeared. And he, John Signal, 
had been the burning glass which had 
focused on poor Graham! 

So, if pity was in him, that same 
cruel pride was in him, too. It had 
been a terrible experiment; it had been 
a wonderful thing, as well. 

He walked around the house to enter 
it again, and so doing, he encountered 
a gasping, hurrying, little man whose 
eyes seemed popping out of his head. 

“Hey, John Alias!” 

“Well?” said Signal with disdain, for 
he recognized the same little fellow 
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who had been apparently spying on the 
sheriff, outside that official’s door. 

“Sheriff Ogden sent me up to find 
you. He says for you to look out. He 
says that Charley and Jud Bone are 
both in Mortimer’s saloon swearin’ that 
they’re gunna get you, and get you 
good, and get you to-day. He says, 
you better lie low for a while!” 

Signal compressed his lips to keep 
back the first retort, which was: Why 
did the sheriff send such a warning, in- 
stead of putting under arrest the men 
who were threatening the life of a 
peaceful citizen in good standing—so 
far as Monument was concerned? 

But he merely said: “You know 
Charley and Jud?” 

“Sure I know ’em!” 

“You hear me?” 

“I hear you, Alias.” 

“Go to Mortimer’s saloon.” 

“Tt ain’t hardly safe!” 

“Tsn’t it safe for you?” 

The other moistened his lips. He 
looked with ratlike eyes upon Signal. 

“Maybe I’d chance it,” said he. 

From his pocket, Signal drew five 
dollars and dropped them into the ready 
palm of the other. 

“You go to Mortimer’s saloon. Is 
there a crowd there, besides Charley 
and Jud?” 

“Tt’s packed to the doors! They got 
about a hundred men in there, and 
Charley and Jud are tellin’ what they’re 
gunna do! They're all heated up, and 
ready for a kill!” 

“You've seen ’em?” 

“Tve seen ’em!” 

“Go back to Mortimer’s saloon and 
make a little speech to the whole crowd, 
or else talk to Charley and Jud so that 
everybody can hear. Say that I’m send- 
ing them word that I hear that they’re 
after me. That they want to run me 
out of town. Is that it?” 

“They wanta run you into your 
“grave, Alias. That’s the short of it!” 

“Tell them that in a half hour, I’m 


going to leave this house and I’m going 
to walk straight down to the sheriff’s 
office. I’m going tobe armed and 
ready for trouble, and if they’re men 
and want trouble, they can stop me on 
the way. I'll have nobody behind me. 
I'll be tackling this game alone. If 
the pair of them have any nerve, if 
they’re men, tell them that I expect to 
be met!” 

The messenger leaned against the 
picket fence very much as Pete Gra- 
ham had leaned against the manger in 
the barn. Then he rallied. 

“TIl go as fast as I can,” said he. 
“Pll go down there and tell the boys 
in Mortimer’s saloon about everything 
that’s been told to me. Aw, say, there’s 
never been nothing like this, even in 
Monument!” 

He looked at Signal for a single in- 
stant, with a grin of horrible joy; and 
then he turned and fled. Signal looked 
after him with a peculiar interest. In 
all his life he never had seen such a 
repulsive creature. There was no man- 
liness in him; he was nothing but a 
negation, except that he loved trouble 
and lived upon it—the trouble of 
others! He was the tool who brought 
fighting men together and watched 
them destroy one another. Like the 
most detestable jackal, he lived upon 
the scraps of danger thrown into his 
path when the giants clashed. Now, 
watching him running down the street, 
his feet shambling, his rounded shoul- 
ders working, Signal knew that the 
most dreadful greed was. driving this 
pariah. 

He stared after him in interest. Pete 
Graham recently had dropped a long 
distance. Would he ever drop as far 
as that? And if Graham had dropped, 
what had forced him down? The im- 
pact of more fierce and savage per- 
sonalities—like his own, like John Sig- 
nal’s? 

What passed through the soul of 
John Signal then, as he reflected keenly 
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on what he was and what he had done? 
There should have been shame that 
there was in him such power over his 
brother man; there should have been 
remorse and regret, of gigantic propor- 
tions. But in truth, since the truth we 
must have about him, although there 
were some faint shadowings of these 
more humble emotions, all was over- 
ridden by a great pride that rose in him 
like a pillar of white fire—pride, utter 
self-confidence, and a willingness to lay 
down his life struggling to maintain his 
czardom over the wills of lesser men. 

He went up to his room and there 
he took, up his rifle and began to unload 
it, preparatory to cleaning and oiling it, 
so that all would be in perfect readi- 
ness for his march into the throat of 
danger. He could have burst into song; 
in fact, he was humming softly to him- 
self and regardless of the fact tnat his 
door was open, when the voice of Polly 
spoke from it, saying: 

“T’ve always heard that a cat purs 
before it pounces. But I never heard 
the cat before now!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WERE THERE TWO CATS? 


E looked up at the girl with a keen 

interest. She had shown before 
that she could look deeply through the 
ideas of men. How deeply would she 
look through him? 

“Cat?” asked he. 

She nodded. She half closed her 

eyes and scanned him from head to 
foot. 

“Big, sleek, soft, happy pussy,” said 
she, “about to jump on a mouse. Or 
a pair of mice,” she added. 

“Hello!” said he. ‘What's all this 
about?” 

“Oh,” she answered, “Crawlin was 
here.” 

“Who’s Crawlin?” 

“The rat that was looking for you.” 

“What did he say to you?” 


, 


“The same he said to you. That the 
pair of ’em were looking for you. He 
was so scared about it that he was 
happy. ‘Maybe they'll all be killed,’ 
says he—the rat!” > 

“He is a rat j ide 

“When, they. took a shot at you, they 
didn’t scratch you?” 

“What shot?” 

She pointed at the chip taken from 
the window sill. 

“It kept on traveling up,” said she. 
“Tt went through the floor of my room 
upstairs and nearly took the heel off 
my shoe. I came down to find out— 
and you'd sashayed out to ask ques- 
tions, I suppose?” 

“Langley shot at me,” he said. 

He had been working at the rifle 
while he talked. Now he paused and 
looked at her with luminous eyes. 

“The murderer!” said he, softly. 

Z “Aye,” said she. “Langley’s a mur- 
derer. Everybody always has known 
that. Indian kind of murder. That’s 
his long suit. But there’s other cards 
in the deck than the aces, such as you 
play. A straight flush beats four of 
a kind, Johnny.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Why should you be so hard on the 
murderers?” she asked him. 

“Dyou want me to praise ’em?” 

“Td sort of expect you to.” 

“Would you?” he asked icily. “What 
sort of a man d’you take me tobe, 
Polly?” 

“A dog-gone dangerous one,” said 
she. 

His swift, well-accustomed hands al- 
ready had finished with the rifle’ He 
began to slip the bullets into the maga- 
zine. 

“That’s fine and friendly,” said he. 
“Dangerous to who?” 

“Why, to pretty near anybody. Man 
or girl, old man or old woman. Dan- 
gerous to everybody, down to the babies 
in the cradle. That’s what you are, 


Johnny.” 
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“You don’t that 
Polly.” 

“Don’t I just!” 

“How d’you mean—dangerous even 
to babies?” 

“A baby has to have a father, don’t 
it, to keep earning money, and what 
not?” 

“And I’d_-kill the papa, eh?” He 
laughed angrily. “Why, Polly, you’re 
talking crazy!” 

“Perhaps I seem to be. 
You’re going to run amuck right now. 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Instead of lying low, like the sher- 
iff wants you to, you’re gunna prance 
down the street and soak the two of 
em full of lead.” 

“That Crawlin told you everything, 
did he?” 

“Sure. He tells everything, and then 
some more.” 

“TII give him something else to think 
about, the next time I see him!” said 
Signal. 

“Sure,” said Polly. “You'll get 
down even as low as taking a crack at 
a worm like Crawlin.” 

“Say,” cried he, “are you trying to 
get me all heated up, Polly? What’s 
the matter with you? What have I 
done to you?” 

“Made me like you,” said Polly, “and 
that’s the worst thing that’s happened 
to me in a long time.” 

“Humph!” said he. . “Like me! And 
you come in here and call me—why, 
you call me a murderer! Like me!” 

He repeated it, very bitterly. 

“Oh, I mean it all,” said she. “But 
you fellows who live by the gun are 
so single-track you can’t carry two 
loads at once. You’ve given me a big- 
ger thrill than a roller coaster.” 

“I wish you’d stop kidding and talk 
straight to me,” he complained. 

“Tm talking nothing but,” she as- 
sured him. “Never anything like it 
since an actor I seen on the stage, once. 
He was mighty cool and slick. He 
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say seriously, 


Pm not. 


” 


had long white hands. He never raised 
his voice. He had a slow sort of a 
smile, and all the girls in the play were 
always falling in love with him. He 
made my heart jump right up in high C. 
But the next day—I hadn’t slept all 
night—I seen the wind blow off his hat 
when he was going down the street, and 
it took off his wig, too. He was about 
fifty-five, the old- liar!” 

She laughed at the memory. 

“I’m a faker like him, am I?” 

“You're a lot worse. He never 
would make any widows, except through 
the divorce courts. But you’ll make a 
plenty before you’re done.” 

“You think that I’m a low gun 
fighter!” he exclainfed. 

-“No, I think you're an ace-high gun 
fighter. I’d put you right up there with 
the classy ones—with Colter and Fitz 
Eagan, even! And now that you’ve got 
me all in a fuss about you, you're 
gunna. 2 

“Look here,” cried the boy, “I won’t 
listen to you, the way you’re carrying 
on to make a fool of me!” 

“Bah!” answered Polly. “You make 
me tired. I’ve practically fallen in love, 
I think; and here you’re walking out 
to get yourself all shot to bits.” 

“I won’t be shot to bits!” said he. 
“I think the shoe will be on the other 
foot. I’m not going to miss, I can 
tell you!” 

“That’s pretty,” she nodded. “You 
ain’t gunna miss. You bet you ain’t!” 

“But look here, Polly! The other 
thing What I mean to say is— 
you know—speaking about you and me 
—Jiminy, Polly, of course you’re just 
making a fool out of me!” 

Polly regarded him with a bland, blue 
eye. 

“I got an idea,” said she, “that you’re 
tryin’ to say something kind to me. Is 
that right?” 

Young John Signal 
brightest of bright reds. 

“You're pretty hard,” said he. 


turned the 
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“To say nice things to?” she inquired. 
“Not a bit. You try me!” 

He gnawed his lip. The more he 
looked at her, the more delightful she 
appeared. 

“Polly,” he said with a sigh, “you’re 
just badgering me.” 

“If you want help,” said Polly, “I'll 
help you out if I can. Do you want 
to say that you’re fond of me, Johnny?” 

He perked back his shoulders. 

“How could I?” he demanded of her. 
“You start right in by calling me a cat; 
and then you say that I’m a murderer! 
And then 4 

“You take things pretty hard,” sle 
said. “You're mighty nice, Johnny, but 
I don’t think you'll ever be much use!” 

“You're just a nineteen-year-old girl,” 
said he. “What right have you to talk 
so grown up? You're only nineteen. 
You’re just a baby, really!” 

“Am I?” she asked, smiling. “I wish 
I was! Oh, how I wish I was!” 

“T don’t pretend to be anything very 
much,” he went on, furiously hot with 
wounded dignity and spoiled vanity. 
“But you don’t think that I’ll ever be 
any use!” 

“Not once you’ve really gone wild. 
_ You was raised tame, eating out of the 
_ hand and getting used to the halter and 
the bridle right from the beginning. 
But once you bust loose—well, the hard- 
est outlaw hoss is the one that’s comè 
out of a corral, not the one that’s al- 
ways run wild!” 

“I wish that youd get away from 
horses and get down to men!” he said. 

All at once, she threw out her hands 
toward him, and the softest of music 
was in her voice. 

“Oh, Johnny,” said she, “you’re such 
a good boy—in spots! You could be so 
grand! You're so terrible good-looking, 
too! Why wont you be nice?” 

He hesitated. There had been so 
much banter that he dared not take all 
for granted, but he was irresistibly 
drawn closer to her. He took her hands. 


They were ridiculously soft, and they 
quivered, and her fingers squirmed, but 
really she made hardly an effort to get 
away. She tipped back her head a 
little. 

“You're laughing at me all the time,” 
he stammered. 

“Pm not! I’m not!” she whispered. 
“Johnny, say that you like me a little, 
because I know that you do! D’you 
think that I would’ve dared to talk this 
way to you if I hadn’t guessed?” 

He held her with one arm; she laid 
her hands upon his shoulders, with her 
face still raised to his, without the 
slightest trifle of defense. 

And still he hesitated. His poor 
young brain was whirling wildly. Music 
rang in his ears, red joy floated before 
his eyes. But he was held back by 
a Silken string of criticism, his mind 
still acting, no matter how imperfectly. 

“Polly,” he said, “I know that you’d 
never come in here like this except that 
you had some bigger reason than just 
caring for me. You wouldn't tell me 
so quickly. You'd hold off. You could 
see me going to pieces about you. What 
made you walk in and let me hold you 
like this?” 

“Will you kiss me, Johnny, and be 
talkin’ about it afterward?” she said. 

“Aye, Polly, if you’ll tell me what 
it is that you want.” 

“Only a small thing—that you’ll stay 
here and not go prancin’ off down the 
street like a fool for them to shoot 
at you. Only for the promise of that,” 
she said. 

He began to straighten a little, so 
drawing away from her. 

“Cannot you see, Polly, that I’ve 
got all my honor pledged to walk down 
to the sheriff’s office in the middle of 
the street, so’s to give the pair of them 
a chance to meet me?” 

“What is honor worth? What’s that 
kind of honor worth, honey? Look at 
me, Johnny. Don’t go starin’ at your- 
self in the street! Monument can see 
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you other days, but you'll be stayin’ 
home here with me to-day, will you? 
Pil make you happy. I'll make you for- 
get the rest of them—the gun-fightin’, 
murderin’ rascals! Oh, Johnny, it ain’t 
only that you might be killed—it’s that 
you might kill one of them! And that’d 
be the finish of you. Oh, honey, will 
you listen to me?” 

He stepped back from her, white of 
face, his forehead beaded. 

“They’ve hired you to try me out 
this way, too!” said he. “They’d do 
anything to shame me!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ONE CAT SCRATCHES. 


HE saw Polly drop into the nearest 

chair, with one arm fallen over the 
back of it, and he felt that he had 
struck her down, and that he was a 
brute. 

Was he wrong, and had grief un- 
nerved her, and horror? 

Was he right, and had fear and 
shame struck her? 

But he said to himself that the time 
had come—that he was overdue—that 
Monument waited for him to make good 
his boast. 

And so he snatched up the rifle and 
went out from the room with long, 
swift strides, like a hunter on a trail. 

All the way down.the hall he was 
desperately drawn to whirl about and 
run back to her and take her hands 
and beg her to tell him the truth. But 
when he had passed the first turning 
of the stairs, it was easier to go ahead, 
and when he stumbled out into the heat 
of the sun, she danced back into the 
rear of his mind, until he could hold 
her at arm’s length and remember that 
her nose was ridiculously short, and 
that she had freckles. 

So, with every step up the street, he 
grew more certain. His enemies would 
do anything to break his spirit and 
shame him before Monument’s eyes. 


And what more natural than for them 
to use this clever girl, this perfect little 
actress! l 

He gritted his teeth, now, seeing that 
she never could have been drawn to 
him so suddenly. True enough that 
he had been swept halfway toward love 
the first minute he was with her. But 
that was a miracle. She was hard, 
quick, sharp, bright; she could not have 
been involved in the same manner! 

So said he to himself, and striding 
up the street, the action of walking, 
the heat of the day, the burning bright- 
ness of the sun—all acted upon him and 
enabled him to become his own man 
again. 

Nothing was important except the 
rifle which he carried over the crook 
of his left arm, his right hand grasping 
the trigger guard and the trigger. Re- 
volvers were quicker, it was true, but 
surety was the grand thing. And he 
wanted to be sure! 

He shortened his step. He was com- 
ing into the center of Monument; he 
was turning into the main street itself, 
and now he saw that all the doorways 
and the windows were jammed with 
people, and that the street before him 
was as naked as the palm of his hand. 
No, yonder a runabout drawn by a 
trotting horse came in, but some one 
ran out from the pavement and headed 
the driver away. 

It was as though the street were be- 
ing kept open by tacit consent for the 
passage of a procession. And suddenly 
he realized that his own approach was 
that which was so expected! 

Crawlin must have advertised the 
coming event with a town crier, for 
every one understood, and all were 
present for the show. Constantly, new 
faces were crowding into the doorways 
and into the windows. Somewhere, 
Charley Bone and his brother would 
have to be waiting. 

And he smiled with a cold and sav- 
age content, 
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They were not out in plain sight, 
walking toward him. They were wait- 
ing with rapidly beating hearts, won- 
dering how this affair would turn out— 
no doubt cursing the stage which had 
been set for them. For in this battle 
there was no glory for them whether 
they won or lost, only the shame of 
possible defeat, the even greater shame 
of victory, two against one. But he, 
whether he won or lost, was glorious. 
He had faced great danger with equa- 
nimity. 

Only one shadow troubled his brain. 
When the bullets tore through his body 
would he be able to keep on fighting 
to the end, or would he weaken at the 
last, and would pain bring from his 
lips some involuntary cry of agony? 

He set his teeth hard. No sound 
should come from him, except words of 
scorn and insult! 

Thus he thought, as he walked in 
the middle of the street, slowly, his 
eye running to the right, and to the 
left, under the lines of pillars of the 
endless arcades on either hand. But 
still the two armed men did not ap- 
pear. He had covered two blocks of 
this long gantlet. 

And then he heard occasional voices 
which called out to him words of en- 
couragement. 

“You'll be our next sheriff, John 
Alias.” 3 

“That boy has the right stuff.” 

“Were with you, kid!” 

They were with him—in their door- 
ways and their windows, but who was 
with him in the flesh, walking with 
weapons in their hands, to face the crim- 
inals who waited somewhere for him? 

Cool contempt for the speakers and 
their words possessed him. And his 
scorn grew, and he went on with a 
heart of iron, and an eye of fire. 

Perhaps each of them would appear 
upon a different side of the street. In 
that case, he would put in his first shot 
to the left—Luck send it straight home! 


Afterward, whirling to the right to 
bring his gun in line, he would drop 
upon one knee and shoot again. 

So he planned it. 

He slowed his pace yet more. He 
must give plenty of time to them to 
appear. Perhaps they were weakening. 
Perhaps the strain was telling on them, 
as it had told upon Pete Graham. ` Per- 
haps, even, they would not come out 
to face him at all! 

And then he saw two men bearing 
rifles step out from a doorway and pass 
from the shadow beneath the arcade 
into the sunlight. 

They were seventy yards away— 
point-blank range. One was Charley 
Bone, and the other was Jud, his tall, 
massive brother. The crimes laid to 
the name of Jud Bone would have filled 
considerable space in a newspaper, even 
if merely mentioned and not given in 
detail. 

And now John Signal thought of two 
things. One was that the brothers had 
come out side by side because they 
needed the reénforcement of their 
mutual presence. The other was that 
the first moral victory was upon the side 
which forced the other to begin the 
shooting. 

There they stood, side by side, rifles 
ready—fine-looking men they appeared, 
Charley like a brilliant picture, and Jud 


` with his long hair flowing, trapper 


fashion, over his shoulders. But their 
fineness was apparently not appreciated 
by the crowd, and voices called out 
angrily, loudly: 

“Two to one! Is that Western fight- 
ing fashion? Two to one! Where’s 
the sheriff? Stop this butchery! Give 
the kid a fighting chance!” 

Sweet music to the ears of the boy, 
John Signal. Bitterest poison to the 
ears of the brothers as they stood before 
him. He paused, and allowed those 
voices to grow in volume. He saw Jud 
jerk his rifle to his shoulder—then lower 
it again. 
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Shame must have compelled that 
change of mind! 

And John Signal smiled again. He 
began to understand. It was as though 
a voice were speaking into his ear ex- 
actly the thoughts in the minds of the 
two. To Charley it was a horrible af- 
fair; Charley was raturally the sort of 
fellow to want to fight fairly, without 
odds on his side, but he had been 
dragged in by Jud, no doubt. -And 
there was Jud, crushed by the scorn 
and the hatred of the crowd, only to 
be justified—and thoroughly despised— 
by dropping the enemy. 

John Signal smiled, and slowly, de- 
liberately, he stepped forward, narrow- 
ing the space which intervened—with 
every step bringing death closer to him- 
self, to yonder pair! 

“Keep back, kid! 
your chances by getting closer! 
back!” 

He heard the voices clearly, but they 
meant nothing. He knew his business! 
So he advanced, half a dozen, a dozen, 
strides, all slowly taken. 

And then the rifle butt again leaped 
to the hollow of big Jud’s broad 
shoulder. 

That instant, Signal dived forward 
for the ground. He heard the clang 
of the rifle as he lurched. It must have 
looked, as he intended it to look, as 
thought the bullet. had dropped him 
upon his face. > 

But, in fact, he heard it whistle, harm- 
less, just above his head, and that escape 
made him feel armored with invinci- 
bility. 

The thick white dust cushioned his 
fall and sent up a puffing cloud; some 
of it entered his eyes, which stung 
sharply. And, all in a moment, he had 
time to think several things—such mo- 
ments as these allow the brain to work 
swiftly. He wondered if the dust in 
his eyes would spoil his shooting—if the 
mist in the air would spoil the aim of 
the enemy—and he marveled at the heat 


You chuck away 
Keep 


which the sun had poured into the 
street. He lay as in an oven. 

In falling, he had thrown the gun 
forward, and now he lay with it trained 
steadily on the shooting pair, peering 
at them out of his natural entrenchment, 
as two more bullets hummed wickedly 
above his body; and again there was the 
satisfaction of escape, the sense of se- 
curity unfathomable ! 

He was taking Jud Bone into the 
sights, taking him firmly, without haste, 
using all of a half second to be securely 
trained upon him. The body was sure, 
but a man shot through the body may 
be shooting as he falls, and shoot again 
as he lies prone. He used another half 
second to change his aim to the head. 
Then he pulled the trigger. 

Jud Bone stood with a column be- 
hind him, and at first he did not seem 
to have been struck. He merely lowered 
his rifle, as though to observe what 
damage his fire had wrought upon the 
enemy who lay yonder in the street. 
But, after that, he leaned softly for- 
ward. He seemed to be bowing in 
acquiescence, and so fell dead beneath 
the arcade. 

Already the aim of Signal had been 
taken on the second and more dan- 
gerous enemy. He fired. He saw the 
rifle flung up from the hands of Charley 
Bone and saw the latter go back a stag- 
gering step. Then, instead of falling, , 
leaving his gun behind him, Charley 
Bone leaped sidewise into the shelter 
of the columns and was gone from 
sight. 

John Signal rose, the dust streaming 
away from him, and the wind catching 
it and hanging it behind him like a 
blowing mantle as he walked calmly 
forward. 

There were more bullets in his rifle, 
and he carried that weapon at the ready, 
for Charley Bone was very apt to open 
fire again, from shelter. 

And as Signal arose, the whole street 
came to life with a shouting and hum- 
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ming-of voices, and hundreds poured 
out to gather around the victor, and 
the vanquished. 


CHAPTER XXV: 
SEVEN STOPPED BY THREE. 


WITH all that outward swirl of peo- 
ple, no one got into the path of 
John Signal .as he walked up to the 
fallen body of Jud Bone. He turned 
the dead man upon his back and stared 
down at him with wonder. He had 
killed once before, but that had been 
in the heat of a sudden fury, but this 
was a premeditated battle, and the 
enemy had gone down. He kneeled and 
closed the eyes of Jud Bone, but he 
did it without a sense of pity. No 
gentle remorse disturbed him; he was 
keen upon the trail which he had started. 
So, springing up again, he said quietly 
to aman near by: “I suppose the fam- 
ily of this fellow will take-care of him?” 

“They will,” said the other. 

“Did any one see what way Charley 
Bone went?” went on Signal. 

A panting, eager little man worked 
through the crowd, fighting his way. It 
was Crawlin, his face pale with eager- 
ness; his eye more bloodshot and fer- 
retlike than ever. 

“I seen Charley Bone! He run down 
the street. He went into Mortimer’s 
saloon. You would dare to go there, 
would you?” ; 

Signal already was on the way with 
long strides, and the other trotted be- 
side him, gasping interjections. But 
Signal, grimly in part, and part joy- 
ously, went forward, dimly aware of 
the faces about him, men stumbling and 
crowding to get from his path, shrink- 
ing a little as he went by, staring at 
him as though at a strange being 
dropped from anether world. And he 
knew that his name had been written 
into the slender list of Monument’s im- 
mortals. As for what else this day’s 
work meant—why, he was only twenty- 
st 


two, and that was enough excuse for 
a little shortsightedness. 

Crawlin was still beside him. 

“You ain’t gunna go in?” demanded 
Crawlin, his voice shaking with joyous 


anticipation. ‘“They’d—they’d shoot 
you to bits! Mortimer’s is the Bone 
hangout! It’s full of their men!” 


Young Signal went on, i:nhesitant, 
turned the corner, struck open the 
swinging doors, and entered Mortimer’s 
saloon. It was almost empty. Every 
one had gone out to join the crowd of 
spectators in the street except half a 
dozen grim-looking fellows and the bar- 
tenders; and,all of these turned blank, 
astonished faces toward the deputy 
sheriff, 

He could tell at once what they were. 
They were solid adherents, fighting men 
in the Bone cause. But he feared them 
not. In his hands was still the weapon, 
warm with the death of one man, and 
the routing of another. 

“T want Charley Bone. 
here,” said he. 

“He went on through,” said the near- 
est bartender. “He went on through 
the house, I suppose.” 

“Which way?” 

“Back that way!” 

He knew that it was a lie; he knew 
that he could not find Charley Bone. 
But what he wanted was the glory of 
having bearded the lion in his den. So 
he went on into the back rooms, and 
walked rapidly through them, opening 
many doors. “There was no one to be 
found, except a pair of resolute gam- 
blers, weary of eye; perhaps they had 
been playing since the night before, and 
certainly now they were blank to the 
outer world. 

He came back into the barroom, 
looked up and down the line of threaten- 
ing, dark faces, then turned his back 
upon them and, without undue haste, 
stepped out onto the street. 

It had been simple enough in the 
execiition, but he felt as though that 


He came in 
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pilgrimage into Mortimer’s place had 
been far more dangerous than the ac- 
tual fight against Charley and Jud. But 
the second victory was dependent upon 
the first. Other things still would flow 
naturally out of this day’s work. And 
the sun was not yet down! 

So thought John Signal, walking 
back up the street toward the spot where 
the dead man had been left lying. And, 
as he went, he saw Crawlin darting 
here and there before him, anxious, 
eager, every hungry for dangerous 
news, ever feverishly spreading what 
he knew, and pausing here and there 
to discharge a few volleys of facts 
which he had learned of the invasion 
of Mortimer’s. He disappeared in the 
crowd, far up the street. And Signal 
came back to Jud Bone in time to find 
that unhappy man being raised and car- 
ried into the nearest store. They laid 
Jud Bone upon a counter and brushed 
the dust from him. . Signal himself 
composed the hands of the dead man 
upon his breast. 

Then a furtive voice beside him said: 
“I’m from the Ledger. We'd like a 
statement, Sheriff Alias.” 

“PII make this statement,” said the 
boy. “Those fellows let the whole 
town know that they were looking for 
me. So I came to look for them and 
warned them of it. I stand for law 
and order. I’ve taken an oath. And 
I’m going to live up to that oath. 
That’s all I have to say!” 

He looked about him as he spoke and 
noted that all eyes shifted away from 
his glance. They did not believe him. 
They could not believe him. He spoke 
of law and order, but they wrote him 
down as a mere gun fighter, who killed 
for the joy of seeing the other men 
fall. 

He went back onto the street. This 
pot had begun to boil, and the cookery 
was not yet finished, he could guess as 
he saw the congested knots of people 
here and there. And then a familiar 
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shuffling figure squirmed through one 
knot and came hastily toward him— 
Crawlin, his face fairly purple with ex- 
citement. He looked like a glutton 
faced in time of starvation with a table 
groaning under an Olympian weight of 
delicacies, He clutched the arm of the 
boy and hung there a moment, gasping 
in his wind again. 

“The whole bunch!” he finally man- 
aged to ejaculate. “They’re coming for 
you. About a dozen of the Bone out- 
fit. They’re all coming. They’re gunna 
get your scalp. They’ve sworn to get 
it. Old man Bone—and Charley Bone 
is back with them with blood on his 
face—and—I never thought that Pd 
see such a day. ‘There’s gunna be 
trouble in Monument!” 

But it was not horror that made his 
eyes flash. It was hideous, consuming 
joy. 

Then a dry voice said near by: “If 
you're standing for law and order, 
you'd better go and arrest that bunch of 
murderers, John Alias!” 

It was an old, withered man who 
spoke, fixing his keen blue eye upon the 
boy. 

“And do you think that PI run away 
from them?” asked Signal. 

He never had dreamed of standing 
against such odds as Crawlin reported, 
but now that he was challenged, his 
heart leaped into his throat and forced ° 
the answer. 

“You'll run your own business,” said 
the old man. “But don’t be a young 
fool! The heroes of Monument won’t 
be remembered many days after they 
drop!” 

He said this with a sarcastic smile, 
as though he had read the very heart 
of Signal, but the- boy answered hotly; 
“Tf they come for me, they'll find me; 
Not sneaking in the crowd, but out 
where I can be seen!” i 

And he went straight out into the 
center of the street, and stood there,, 
leaning upon his rifle, and watching the 
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sudden stré king of all the rest to cover ; 
while, far down the street, a dust cloud 
burst upward, and rolled away across 
the tops of the northern houses, 

There was the enemy. By the first 
glance of that cloud of white rising, 
he knew that he could not stand against 
any such onrush as that. Fortune, a 
little nerve, and a clever maneuver in 
the battle had won for him against 
Charley Bone and Jud. But fortune 
-could not favor him twice so over- 
whelmingly. And yet he could not 
budge from his place. 

Excited voices called to him. They 
bade him not bea fool. They told him 
that he had done enough for one day. 
They even cursed him for his rash- 
ness. And then a pair of miners lum- 
bered out toward him. They caught 
him by the arms and made as if to 
carry him away, but he twisted from 
them. 

“You fellows mean well,” he told 
them. “But this is my place, and here 
I’m going to stay.” 

“We'll stand by you, then!” said one, 
with a liberal enriching of Irish brogue. 
“I wouldn’t be after runnin’ away from 
a man like you, Alias, when the pinch 
“come!” 

But Signal smiled upon him and 
shook his head. 

“You fellows have one pistol between 
you. This isn’t your business. Ive 
started it and I'll finish it, and I don’t 
want help. You go back where you'll 
be safe!” 

They hesitated. Then the Irishman 
was seized by his friend and dragged 
away, protesting. Out of the dust 
cloud down the street men were riding, 
not any dozen as Crawlin had declared, 
but seven bold horsemen, armed to the 
teeth, their rifles flashing, balanced 
across the pommels of their saddles. In 
the van and the center rode the father 
of the family, his white beard divided 
by the wind of the gallop, and blow- 
ing back over either shoulder. He 
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came to avenge the death of a son, and 
he came fast. 

John Signal raised his rifle, braced 
his feet, and waited. Prone upon the 
ground would again have been a better 
position, but seeing that his case was 
hopeless, it seemed to him, somehow, a 
better thing that he should meet death 
standing, rather than be trampled under 
foot by charging horses. 

He took his place firmly, therefore, 
and then he saw the charging cavalcade 
draw down to a trot, to a walk. They 
would not unsteady their aim by the 
motion of their horses. They were not 
thirty yards away—and still no bullet 
fired !—when from the corner of his eye 
Signal saw a form move out upon the 
sidewalk. 

He looked again. It was the tall, 
slender form of Major Paul Harkness, 
as dapper and calm as ever, but carry- 
ing now in his hand a double-barreled 
shotgun, sawed off short. He came out 
from the arcade and waved his hand 
cheerfully toward Signal; then he faced 
the oncoming brigade. 

And Signal, confused by the shouts 
which began to ring out on either side 
of the street, turned in the other direc- 
tion, and there he beheld the mighty 
form of Fitzgerald Eagan, with a re- 
volver in either hand. One of those 
guns he waved toward Signal, and 
nodded. 

Suddenly the heart of the boy leaped 
higher than ever. It would be no use- 
less stand against numbers. He could 
not have found by combing the world 
two better fighting men than these who 
now flanked him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WILL THEY BE ALIVE TO-MORROW ? 


Now as he listened more closely to 

the uproar about him, he under- 
stood that it was the apparition of the 
added pair which the crowd commented 
upon, They had been watching to see 
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the death of a very rash and very young 
deputy sheriff. Now they changed their 
minds. It was simply a battle of the 
first magnitude to which they would be 
witnesses. Among the columns of the 
arcade lingered Crawlin, halfway be- 
tween the two forces, so that he could 
not be suspected of favoring either, in 
an agony of terror because so much 
danger was about him; but, while he 
wrung his hands in that chilly ecstasy, 
the attraction proved irresistible, and 
he could not go back from his place 
of peril. 

The forces of the Bone faction, in 
the meantime, saw their purpose nec- 
essarily checked for the moment. At 
least, it was one thing to beat down 
one rash youth; it was another to 
march in under the converging fire of 
three warriors, all of whom had proved 
themselves to be desperate fighters. The 
horsemen halted. They flung them- 
selves from their horses, but still they 
tarried at about twenty-five paces. 

Suddenly, old Bone walked forward, 
a hand raised in signal above his head. 

He went straight up to the city mar- 
shal, Fitz Eagan, and exploded in the 
following manner: 

“Eagan, I take it uncommon low and 
mean of you to step in here like this! 
The kid deserves killin’; he’s been 
askin’ for trouble, and now he’s gunna 
get it.” 

“What’s he done?” asked the sheriff. 

“He killed a man; he gets killed in 
turn. Ain’t that fair?” 

This naive argument did not disturb 
big Eagan, who replied: “He killed 
one of a pair; and the pair was out 
lookin’ for him. How does that sound 
to you?” 

“Tt was my boy Jud that he killed, 
and you dog-gone well know it.” 

“Wasn’t Jud looking for him with 
a gun, and wasn’t Charley along with 
him?” 

“What do I care about that? 
I Jud’s pa?” 


Ain’t 


“I suppose you are.” 

“What kind of a skunk would you 
write me down if I didn’t try to scalp 
the gent that murdered Jud?” 

“I don’t deny you got a right to be 
heated up for losing your boy. But 
Jud wasn’t shot from behind.” 

“It was the darn low trick of fightin’ 
out of a cloud of dust. How d’you 
get around that?” 

“Youre mad and you're sore, dad. 
You see this thing all crooked.” 

“T don’t see it crooked at all. This 
kid is our meat, and you know it, and 
still you come hornin’ in. Is this here 
gunna be the end of the truce between 
us all that the sheriff has been workin’ 
so hard to keep up?” 

“This has nothin’ to do with the 
sheriff,” insisted Fitz Eagan. “The kid 
played a good, square game. He’s got 
too much nerve to run away even when 
seven of you come for him. He don’t 
shoot from behind walls, either!” 

“What d’you mean by that?” shouted 
the other, apparently touched in a sore 
spot by this reference. 

“You know pretty well what I mean. 
Now, dad, you'd better let this job 
drop. The kid’s all right, and you 
ought to know that he is. He’s never 
looked for trouble from you and your 
gang. You know that, too.” 

“He never looked for trouble? 
did all the trouble start, then?” 

“Who stole the kid’s horse?” 

“Who says that I did?” 

“T don’t. But don’t Langley belong 
to you? Ain’t that Sim Langley over 
there right now ?” 

“That’s Sim, and I’m glad and proud 
to have him,” said Dad Bone, deftly 
shifting the point of view. “What I 
say is: Are you gunna undo all the 
good work of the sheriff and chuck 
Monument back into a dog-gone civil 
war the way that it was before he come 
in and took sides?” 

“Im not here because I’m against 


How 


you,” said Fitz Eagan, with a good deal 
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of conciliation in his voice and man- 
ner. “I’m here because I’m the city 
marshal.” 

“Aw, quit that kind of fool talk,” 
groaned the old man. “Don’t speak like 
that to me, Fitz. You're too young. 
And I’m too old and know too much 
about you. That’s the fact of the mat- 
ters? 

“Its not the fact. I’m telling you 
the truth, and you’re aching to dodge 
it. The kid’s a sworn officer of the 
law. So am I.” 

“And so’s Major Harkness, yonder,” 
sneered Dad Bone. 

“Every good citizen ought to stand 
behind the officers of the law.” 

“Then they’s a lot of yaller hounds 
that I can see from down here!” ex- 
claimed the old man, glaring around at 
the crowded windows which overlooked 
the streets. 

“Leave the rest of them out of it,” 
retorted Fitz Eagan. “Am I town mar- 
shal, or am I not?” 

“T suppose you are,” said the other. 
“What has that got to do with me?” 

“You’ve come here with six more to 
get John Alias, and you’ve admitted it 
in them words. Well, as town mar- 
shal, I ain’t going to let you commit 
that murder under my eyes, and I order 
you to disperse and go home!” 

Old Bone fairly sputtered with rage 
for a moment. 

Then he roared, so that*the bellow 
echoed from wall to wall: “This here 
is the end of the peace in Monument, 
young feller! This here is the undoin’ 
of all the sheriff's good work, and this 
old town is gunna be painted red before 
many more days! You hear me talk?” 

“T hear you talk,” said Fitz Eagan 
earnestly. “Now you hear me. There 
are six more with you. That’s seven, 
by any man’s counting. There’s only 
three on this side. Why don’t you lead 
on in and start something? We’re here 
to be finished. Finish me and the major 
off, and there'll bê no danger of that 


Til be torn,” said Fitz Eagan. 


there civil war that you talk about so 
much. I make you my offer, dad. You 
take it now, or show the world that you 
and the rest of the Bone tribe are a 
pack of sneaking cowards, and odds of 
two to one ain’t enough for you!” 

Dad Bone recoiled a little, burying 
both his hands in his magnificent, snowy 
beard. It did not seem a sign of age 
in the old man, but a sort of token of 
reverend iniquity and hardy, seasoned 
vice of all descriptions. 

“Three of you out here in plain 
sight,” he shouted, “and thirty more of 
you lyin’ away behind the windows. 
You call this a fair fight, do you? It’s 
a trap!” 

“It’s no trap!” answered Fitz Eagan. 
“It’s no trap at all. There ain’t a-man 
laid away in hiding. There’s three of 
us alone, and if anybody else joins in 
on this here scrap, I’ll call him a skunk, 
and go for him myself, afterward. 
Lemme hear you talk to that?” 

“I don’t want to talk to it!” shouted 
Dad Bone. “And I’ve done my last 
talkin’ to you, young Eagan. You've 
been livin’ pretty high. - You’ve been 
lording it over Monument. I ain't 
cared. I wanted nothing but the peace. 
Fitz Eagan is just a young fool, says 
I to myself, and let you have your day. 
But that time is finished, and I’m gunna 
tear you to rags, Fitz Eagan. You hear 
me talk?” 

“T hear you talk, and I know when 
it 
be shot full of holes the first time that 
you and your ratty crew can shoot at 
me from behind a wall, the same as 
you've shot down better men than your- 
selves before me!” 

Dad Bone waved, both his clenched 
fists above his head in furious indigna- 
tion, but, no words coming, he turned 
and. half ran, half stumbled, . back 
toward the rest of his party. Halfway 
there, he wheeled about and delivered a 
few tremendous oaths at the head of 
the marshal. Then he went on, and 
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the ranks of his men instantly closed 
around him. 

Fitz Eagan called across to John 
Signal: “Don’t you let up, youngster! 
Stand tight and keep your gun ready. 
Those rats are liable to turn and start 
biting, if they see that you’re off your 
guard!” 

But Signal had not the slightest idea 
of abandoning his attitude of care and 
watchfulness. He keenly eyed the mill- 
ing group of the Bone adherents and 
waited to see if the scorn of the crowd 
would urge them on to battle, for fre- 
quent bits of comment were hurled at 
them from the windows and doors: 

“Now you got the Eagans where you 
want ’em!” 

“Put three each on Alias and Fitz; 
that leaves one for the major. Ain’t 
three to one good enough for you?” 

“You've showed your bluff. Now 
call it!” 

These and much more insulting cries 
were hurled at the seven who, suddenly, 
mounted their horses and turned their 
heads down the street. But, at this, 
there was a great wave of derisive, 
mocking laughter and hate. 

And Crawlin, overmastered by ex- 
quisite disappointment, in that no more 
blood seemed about to be shed upon 
this day, fell back against one of the 
pillars and beat his clawlike hands 
against his face. 

But he rallied himself immediately, 
for fear lest any sight or sound of 
trouble should escape him, and stood 
against his pillar, turning his wicked 
head in birdlike activity up and down 
the street. 

So the Bone tribe retreated in in- 
glorious derision, with all Monument 
left laughing at and scorning them. And 
a host of congratulations were poured 
in upon Fitz Eagan and young Signal. 
Now the brutes of the town had been 
faced and had been shamed. Was it 
not the proper moment to strike hard 
in the interests of law and order? Was 


it not the moment to rally all forces 
and clean up Monument for good and 
all? 

Fitz Eagan looked around the crowd 
and—lion that he was !—answered them 
to their faces: “You talk law and 
order. You know that you ain’t ready 
for law and order, yet. You ain’t shot 
yourselves out, yet, and your favorite 
judge is old Judge Colt. If you wanted 
law and order so bad, why did five hun- 
dred of you stand around and watch 
while one kid stood out there and faced 
seven murderin’ demons?” 

To this the crowd did not attempt the 
slightest answer, and the marshal 
turned away, wading through the throng 
of people slowly, with Major Hark- 
ness on one hand, and young John Sig- 
nal on the other. 

And behind them the cricketlike 
voice of Crawlin sang out: “Watch 
‘em! Use your eyes! Three finer fight- 
ing men never stepped together before. 
Do you think they will all be alive in 
the mornin’ ?” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SHERIFF. 
Now Major Harkness proposed a 
drink, but young Signal merely 
wrung the hand of each of his newly 
proved friends. 
“Td better see the sheriff!” he said. 


` “I hope to heaven no trouble comes to 
` either of you fellows for standing by 


And night or day, I’m 
Is that under- 


me this way! 
ready to ride with you. 
stood ?” 

“That’s understood.” 

“Heaven forgive me if I ever for- 
get,” said the boy with fervor. 

Even the cold eye of the major 
brightened and warmed a little as he 
stared at Signal. The major was dying 
of consumption, slowly and surely, and 
that, men said, was why he advanced 
into the teeth of danger with such calm 
unconcern, ; 
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He clapped John Signal lightly on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t burn yourself up with too 
much gratitude,” said he. ‘Fact is, 
Fitz was playing his own game as much 
as yours. He wants to put down the 
Bone tribe as much as you do!” 

“Of course,” said Fitz Eagan 
frankly. “You go and talk to the sher- 
iff, if you can find him. He’s due hack 
in town in a short time.” 

So John Signal went straight to the 
sheriff’s office, and found it empty. 
Peter Ogden had not yet returned from 
an expedition into the country. Signal 
therefore, sat at the window and 
watched the sunset colors beginning, 
and wondered if ever before a man had 
lived through such a thronged day as 
this. 

Across the street stood Grundy, the 
roan, tethered beside’ the watering 
troughs in’ front of the Metropolis 
Hotel. It tickled the very cockles of 
Signal’s young heart to see the people 
stop around that horse and point it out 
and nod to themselves as they discussed 
its merits, and turn away still in deep 
talk. Not of Grundy were their words, 
he knew, but of Grundy’s owner. 

And then, darkening in his mind 
with the dav, he remembered the words 
of Polly. What had she said of guns 
and gun fighters? And what had she 
declared about him before-he started 
for the fray? 

“She’s only a girl!’ he said to him- 
self, and then he heard footfalls in 
the hall. The door opened, and the 
sheriff in person appeared. before him 
against the blackness of the hall be- 
hind. For the room was a sea of twi- 
light; in the deeps of it pulsed the 
cinder at the end of the sheriff’s eterna! 
cigar. 

He“patsed in the doorway, and then 
strode into the room, the flimsy floor 
quaking beneath his weight. 

“You been having quite a party, T 
hear,” said Peter Ogden. 


To this, Signal returned no answer, 
for he could see that the way would 
not be easy before him. 

“You been rousin’ up the town, I 
hear,” went on the sheriff in a voice 
more bland than before. “But I see 
how it is. You take, back in your own 
home town, you found things more 
lively than we got ’em out here. Things 
are pretty sleepy for you, and you had 
to stir up a little fun. Was that it?” 

Young John Signal said not a word, 
but he shrank a little in his chair. He 
had no very profound respect for the 
sheriff, but superior years have a cer- 
tain weight of authority and before it 
Signal -bowed. 

The sheriff leaned on the back of 
a chair and puffed at his cigar. 

“Monument has a new hero,” he went 
on at last, “and Monument has a new 
grave. Always gotta be that way, I 
suppose. One man can’t go up without 
another goin’ down!” 

He added, heavily, “Me, for instance. 
Young John Alias, he goes up. And 
Jud Bone dies. Dies young!” 

He poused. There was such an ob- 
vious injustice in this remark that anger 
wiped from Signal’s mind half of his 
contrition and depression. 

“And Monument has to go down, 
too,” said the sheriff in continuation. 
“Monument that was beginnin’ to float 
on an even keel, it’s struck the rough 
waters, again!” 

“I don’t know,” murmured Signal. 
“I don’t see what I’ve done to put Mon- 
ument on the rocks.” 

“You don’t know—you don't see! 
No, you wouldn’t! You ain't got the 
eyes to see that far or that deep into 
things. Youre young!” 

“I did nothing,” said the deputy sher- 
iff, “except what seemed to me to be. 
my plain duty!’ 

“You done nothing except what 
seemed to you your plain duty,” echoed 
the ironic sheriff. 

He laughed, a great, harsh laugh. 
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“Your duty!” he said again. 

“Look here!” protested the boy. “You 
« know what happened? Sitting in my 
window at the boarding house, they 
took a shot at me. The Bone people 
did.” 

“You saw the man take the shot, 
did you?” 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“I found a man in the stable and 
made him tell.” 

“You found a man in the stable— 
you made him tell,” sneered the sheriff. 
“He knew, didn’t he? He was able 
to look through the wall of the barn 
and see?” : 

“He knew,” said the boy quietly, sure 
of himself. 

“Who was he?” 

“His name is Pete Graham.” 

“What!” 

The sheriff was quiet for a moment. 
Then he asked: 

“Who djd he say did it?” 

“Langley.” 


\ 


The sheriff exclaimed—and_ then 
growled: “The fool! The yellow 
fool!” 


Signal continued: “When I got back 
into the house after running outside, I 
got word that Jud and Charley were 
in town saying that they were going to 
zet me. I simply sent down word that 
I was coming to give them a chance. 
And they took their chance. And there 
you are! Wasn’t that my duty?” 

“Oh, hang your duty!” cried the 
sheriff. “You wanted to make a grand- 
stand play! You wanted to get onto the 
center of the stage where all the boys 
and girls could see you and get to know 
you! Teil me the truth! Wasn’t that 
i?” 

And John Signal answered meekly: 
“Yes, there’s some truth in that, no 
doubt. I’m ashamed of it!” 

This confession seemed to take a good 
deal of the wind out of the sails of the 
sheriff. But he gathered strength again 


“Then you smash 
You throw 


as he continued: 
everything that I’ve done! 
in with the Eagans!” 

“I didn’t. They stood by me to keep 
me from being mobbed. You weren't 
there to help!” 

“No,” said the sheriff, “and thank 
goodness I wasn’t! You know what 
I’ve been doing in this here town, don’t 
you?” 

“I know that you’ve been the sheriff 
for a while, of course.” 

“When I come here, what do I find? 
The Eagans and the Bones running 
everything. Every other stage that run 
out of town was stuck up. The silver 
couldn’t be shipped out, the half of it. 
Everything was going to pet. Business 
was stopping. Two of the biggest 
mines was shut down, the owners wait- 
ing. There were three men killed—in 
self-defense!—the first day that I ar- 
rived here. Monument ate three men 
a day. Everybody packed guns! The 
honest men included. Well, what did I 
do? Kill and hang all the Bones and 
the Eagans? No, I couldn’t do that. 
But I balanced ’em one agin’ the other. 
I made ’em run the other crooks out 
of town. I got Fitz Eagan, the grandest 
fighting man in this world, made the city 
marshal. I cleaned up the gambling 
dumps. There ain’t a crooked roulette 
wheel in this town! I made the saloons 
chuck the rotten bartenders that would | 
feed booze to a man till he was crazy 
drunk. I had Monument started on 
the way to being a decent town. But 
—I didn’t keep it fast enough and en- 
tertainin’ enough to suit Mr. John 
Alias! I couldn’t do that. And when 
he come along, he seen his duty plain, 
and he done it—with a gun in each hand, 
Well, kid, d’you think that I couldn’t 
use guns, too? D’you think that I’m 
afraid of guns? I got my record. Look 
it up! But there never was a decent 
job done with gunpowder and lead, and 
there never will be; they’re good for 
nothing but murder, and murder is what 
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you’ve raised up in these here streets 
again!” 

John Signal was thunderstruck. He 
never had taken this attitude toward the 
sheriff; he never had -heard people 
speak of him with any vast respect. It 
seemed generally admitted that, under 
his régime, Monument was a better and 
a quieter town than it had been ever 
before, but that was all. But now Signal 
could look a bit beneath the surface 
and see that everything that had been 
said by the older man probably was the 
truth. He was shamed and he was 
startled. He could see, now, that there 
might have been a halfway stand taken. 
The sheriff was right. The girl had 
been right, too; and the higher courage 
worked without guns. 

So he sat dumfounded, while the 
sheriff exclaimed: “I want no more of 
you! You’ve smashed all my work. 
You've put the Eagans and the Bones 
at each other’s throats. You've killed 
one. You've thrown the law in on the 
side of the other party. I wish Pd 
never seen you. I’ll pay you a month’s 
salary, and you can get out, and the 
farther that you get, the better for you 
—and for me!” 

John Signal stood up in the thicken- 
ing gloom of the office. 

-“Look here,” he said quietly, “I’ve 
done wrong, perhaps. But I meant to 
do right.” 

He lighted the lamp. He wanted to 
see the sheriff’s face, and he was rather 
relieved to find nothing but honest in- 
dignation on it. 

“There’s a place,” said the sheriff, 
darkly, “that’s full of gents that wanted 
to do right.” 

“It’s not fair to fire me,” said Signal, 
“and you know it. And how can you 
tell that your way is the best? You 
make the law a joke. People laugh at 
it? All they respect in this town are 
Henry Colter and Fitz Eagan. And 
you ought to drive them both out—and 
you know it!” 


“You want to run the office for me, 
eh?” 

“You swore me into this job. PH 
stay.” 

“You'll stay? I fire you now—on the 
spot !” 

“Do you? Then TIl walk down to 
the street and call every man in town 
together, and I'll tell them that I’ve been 
fired. And PI tell them why. For 
killing Jud Bone, instead of lying low, 
like a scared coyote. PI tell them that. 
Where will you stand then ?” 

The sheriff turned purple with 
fury. He could only glare for a mo- 
ment, utterly baffled. Then he mut- 
tered: “You want to stay? You want 
to be kept busy, eh? I’ll keep you busy. 
To-morrow you start out and collect the 
taxes outside of Monument. I'll tell 
you where!” 

And he laughed, brutally, with tri- 
umph in his eye. 


CHAPTER XXVIIf. 
A TASK FOR THE DEPUTY. 


"THE minds of some men cannot be 
at ease unless their hands are oc- 
cupied. And the sheriff, having deliv- 
ered this ultimatum, smiled with grim 
triumph at his deputy; he took out of 
his pocket a little golden trinket and 
began to spin it into the air—not a coin 
but something the size of a double eagle. 
“Youll go to Hanford and collect 
the taxes there,” he said. “I’ve got the 
list here of all the payments due!” 
He went to his desk and from a 
drawer he took out an envelope. “You'll 
find everything that you want to know 
about Hanford taxes in here!” said he. 
And he smiled again at the youngster 
and spun the golden trinket a second 
time in sheer excess of spirits. How- 
ever, he missed catching it in its de- 
scent. It slipped from his hand and 
rolled across the table, tumbling to a 
stop in front of John Signal. The lat- 
ter stared at it hopelessly, as a man 
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will stare when his mind is troubled 
with problems to which he finds no solu- 
tion. It was, he saw, no coin at all, 
but a group of two figures im gold—a 
man walking with a staff and carrying 
a small child upon his shoulder, the 
whole group embraced with ą circling 
band. In another instant, he recog- 
nized the figure—that of a St. Christo- 
pher carrying the Christ Child—and 
suddenly his heart stopped. 

From the dead brother of Pancho 
Pineta in San Real Canyon just such 
a trinket had been taken—the patron 
saint to which the smugglers had prayed 
in their journeyings! It was most un- 
likely that a second figure such as this 
should exist in one community. And 
the thought that came home with stun- 
ning weight upon the mind of the boy 
was that Sheriff Peter Ogden himself 
might have been a figure in the robbery 
and the terrible murder of the smug- 
glers! 

He closed his eyes. Monument, he 
felt, was growing a little too compli- 
cated for his understanding. He picked 
up the ornament and pretended to ad- 
mire it. 

“This is a good bit of work,” said he. 
“I never saw anything better.” 

“You don’t know the Mexicans,” 
said the sheriff. He added with a care- 
less gesture: ‘‘Take it along. Maybe 
it'll give you luck at Hanford! I’m 
going home. You lock up the office 
after you!” 

He left the place, and the boy, as 
“bidden, locked the office as he departed. 
He did not go straight back to the 
boarding house, however, but went first 
to the hospital by the side of the river, 
where he found young Pancho Pineta 
lying pale and still, but well beyond 
danger and promising a quick recovery, 
as the nurse assured him. Yes, he could 
speak with the Mexican for two or three 
_ minutes, 

“Pineta,” he said, standing by the 
bed, “do you know me?” 


The youngster looked quietly up at 
him. “No, I don’t know you.” 

“My name is John Alias, I’m the 
deputy sheriff 

The other smiled- in instant appre- 
ciation. 

“I’ve been hearing nothing else all 
day, sefior, except about what you have 
done. Jud Bone was a dog. A cruel 
dog! I am glad to see your face, señor, 
to remember a man!” 

“Thank you. ‘I’ve come to speak 
about San Real.” 

“So does the sheriff. Every one is 
willing to talk about San Real, but 
nothing is done, nothing is done until 
I can ride and shoot again!” His face 
flushed with angry determination. 

“Tve come to ask you a particular 
thing. You remember the figure of 
St. Christopher that your brother wore 
in his hat ?” 

“How could I forget it? My poor 
brother used to say a prayer to it, night 
and morning.” 

“Was there anything about it that 
could make you identify it? There 
might be other figures just like it!” 

“There are, of course. But that one 
was marked. Once a bullet grazed the 
hat of my brother. St. Christopher 
saved him, of course, but there was a 
furrow left across the breast of the 
saint.” 

Signal took out the small image. 
Plainly across the form of the saint 
was the notch cut by the bullet. 

“Ts this the one?” 

“Madre de Dios!” breathed the 
wounded man, and lay still, with eyes of 
fire. 

“Listen to me,” said Signal. “Tf you 
want that trail run down and the mur- 
derers caught, forget what I’ve showed 
you. Rub it out of your mind. Don’t 
let yourself whisper even in your sleep, 
because if it’s known that I’ve identified 
it, there will be an end to that trail, 
You understand?” 

The Mexican held out his hand ang. 
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gripped that of Signal with surprising 
strength. 

“I understand,” said he. “My soul 
rides with you, Good fortune, Sefior 
Alias!” 

Signal left the hospital and stood in 
the cool of the evening by the river. 
In Mortimer’s dance hall, behind his 
saloon, the orchestra was running over 
a new piece for the evening, and the 
music sounded sweet in the ear of the 
boy. From the gardens along the river 
front there was a fragrance of many 
flowers. The honeysuckle was bloom- 
ing, and its breath came strongly upon 
the quiet air. For nothing stirred ex- 
cept sound and scent. All men were 
home at dinner; no horses clattered over 
the bridges; the wagons for once were 
still, with their far-heard creakings. 
Neither did the tall. trees stir a leaf, and 
the golden faces of the lights along the 
shore fell with never a wrinkle upon 
the broad black water. 

In the tumult of Monument, there 
was this pause, not for thought and 
reflection, but for bacon and eggs! 
And then it seemed to John Signal that 
a new sense of life poured suddenly in 
upon him. It was as though he had 
turned a corner, not long before, hardly 
knowing what he did, but now he found 
himself in a new street, and far from 
home. A beautiful street, Jet us say, of 
splendid houses, but none of them were 
his! ; 

And then he knew that he had in fact 
turned out of the old way of his life 
and come to a new; he was no longer 
a boy. Somewhere between Polly and 
the slaying of Jud Bone he had left that 
lesser self behind him, and it was not 
a new world in which he stood; it was 
simply a new self that stood there 
breathing the odors of the flowers, 
watching the golden-barred river. 
` It sobered John Signal. He had gal- 
loped into Monument with little care. 
But suddenly he was crushed under a 
ioad of apprehension and of trouble; 


for it seemed that whatever hand he 
tried to play, all men were against him 
—even the sheriff, now, must be hunted 
down! 

He, being of such stuff as should 
compose men, did not even contemplate 
giving up the battle, but he was daunted, 
and hurt, and mystified. It is harder 
to charge the enemy at a walk than at 
a gallop! 

He walked back to the boarding 
house, the roan, Grundy, following at 
his heels, like a dog. Grundy, too, had 
changed since their arrival in Monu- 
ment. He was no longer so apt to use 
his teeth or his heels. The demon in 
Grundy, by the demon in the town, 
seemed, apparently, to have been shamed 
into flight. 

He encountered not a soul in the 
streets On the return journey, put up 
the horse in the shed, and went into 
the house for supper. It was already 
in progress—a dozen men sat around 
the table, and two waitresses served 
them as rapidly as possible with thin-cut 
steaks, and fried potatoes, and corn 
bread, and great cups of black coffee. 
When he came in, all heads jerked up 
or around and stared at him. When 
he said, “Good evening,” there was a 
deep rumble of response. When he 
sat down, all men looked fixedly at their 
plates and went on feverishly with their 
business of eating. 

Polly brought him his plate; Polly 
with a face of the utmost indifference, 
as though bored at waiting upon him. 

He ate mechanically, slowly, his 
thoughts on other things—on the great 
tangle which made up this day’s ad- 
ventures—perhaps not yet ended! The 
others broke up quickly. Their last 
cup of coffee and piece of apple pie 
consumed, they scraped back their 
chairs and went out without saying a 
word. Their voices then sounded in the 
distance of the hallway. He was left 
alone with two rows of scattered, emp- 
tied plates and coffee-stained cups be- 
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fore him. Polly was clearing them away, 
taking out great armfuls. 

At last he said to her: “Polly!” 

She paused at the kitchen door, 
glanced over her shoulder, and then dis- 
appeared without an answer. 

Polly, too, had disowned him! 

And this, somehow, cut much deeper 
than all the danger in which he was 
living and all the hostilities which 
were grouped around him. She came 
back and paused, close to him. 

“Well,” said Polly. 

“These fellows,” said he—he would 
not speak to her about her own attitude 
—"‘these fellows—they all stopped talk- 
ing when I came in. They wouldn’t 
talk to me. Why?” 

Polly canted her head a little to one 
side, as though thought unbalanced it 
there. 

“Suppose a dozen house dogs are 
eating’ in the backyard, and a big wolf 
comes along and stands in among 
them?” 

“I don’t follow that!” 

“No, you wouldn’t. But just sup- 
posin’. Well, the first dog that started 
barking might have his head snapped 
off. Ain’t that a fact?” 

“T suppose so. Am I a wolf, Polly? 
Do I snap at people?” 

“You're John Alias. You’re the man 
from Nowhere. You're the gun fighter 
—the new one. What d’you think? Do 
people get chummy with dynamite?” 

“Tm dangerous, am I?” 

“Ask yourself. Be honest,” said the 
girl. 

“PIL be honest, then. All I see is 
tnat I’ve fought when I had to fight.” 

“You went out hunting trouble. You 
got it. But oh,” said Polly, “Pm not 
gunna be your conscience! You can 
handle that for yourself. I—I gotta 
clear the table.” 

And she fell to work noisily, and 
went out with another staggering 
burden. 

When she came back, he asked her 
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impersonally: “D’you ever hear of a 
place called Hanford?” 
“Of course, I’ve heard of it.” 
“What is it?” 
“Hanford,” said she, “is the head- 
quarters of the crooks; Monument is 
just their pleyground!” 


CHAPTER -XXIX. 
INTO A HORNET’S NEST. 


THAT remark began to give point to 
the remarks of the sheriff in send- 
ing him out upon this mission. 
“Do they pay taxes?” asked he. 
“Taxes? Why should they? Who'd 
make them—except the United States 


army!” 

“No one man could do it?” 

“Except Colter. He could, of 
course.” 


He stood up, burdened with this fresh 
information. 

“Polly,” he said softly, “I want to 
explain about to-day. I had to go, I 
couldn’t’ve called myself a man, if I 
hadn’t. It didn’t mean that I thought 
any the less of you.” 

“What did you think of me in the 
first place?” she asked. 

“I liked you—a lot. I still do. I 
mean to take you down to the opera, 
house for that singing, Polly. J mean 
to take you down there to-morrow 
morning!” 

She merely answered sharply: 
“You'd better take yourself out of 
Monument. That’s the best thing you 
can do.” 

She started to turn away, but he 
touched her shoulder. 

“You're tired of the thought of me, 
Polly, I suppose!” 

“Aw,” said Polly, frowning, “can’t a 
poor girl spend five minutes a day flirt- 
ing without having to go to jail for 
it afterward?” 

He drew himself up, taking the blow 
in quiet. 

“Well,” said he, “I didn’t under- 
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stand. That’s all. 
been a fool.” 

She turned and laughed carelessly 
in his face. 

“Say, look here,” said she. “D’you 
suppose that me or any other girl would 
go nutty about you two minutes after 
seein’ you for the first time? What 
sort of a guy are you, anyway?” 

“A fool,” said he, standing motion- 
less and pale before her. “I’m a fool. 
It took you to show me how much of 


I’m sorry that I’ve 


one I am. Good-night, Polly.” 
“So long,” said Polly. “Sweet 
dreams.” 


And she went off toward the kitchen, 
and he saw her shoulders still quiver- 
ing with inward laughter as she went. 
He, going up to his room, fell at full 
length upon his bed and lay there, hot 
with shame. He felt that he had re- 
vealed his soul to a stranger, and the 
stranger had laughed. But even this 
agony could not keep him awake, for 
John Signal was only twenty-two, and 
he was a very tired young man, and 
all the events of that day—from San 
Real Canyon and the broken horseshoes 
to the blacksmith’s shop and the gath- 
ering enemies, and the trip to Esmer- 
alda „Pineta’s house, and the arrival of 
big Fitz Eagan, and the cowardly shot 
which Langley had fired, and Pete Gra- 
ham, and Polly, and the fall of Jud 
Bone, and the manner in which he had 
fronted the hosts of Bone, and the fury 
of the sheriff, and the cold cruelty of 
Polly in the end—drove through his 
mind like a herd of wild horses, all 
with trampling hoofs, and a sort of 
reverberation filled his mind like a hol- 
low cave—and suddenly he slept. 

When he wakened, he was not re- 
freshed. It was the cool of the morn- 
ing, but he got up with a heavy head, 
as though he had been drinking. His 
hands hung weightily at his sides; his 
eyes were dim. And all night long, 
though he could not -recall a single 
dream, he knew that he had been fum- 


bling with trouble and had found no 
solution to it. 

He went down to breakfast before 
any one else in the house, and there 
he found Polly laying out the long 
table. She looked at him with a smile 
and a nod, as though all were perfectly 
well between them, and he, staring at 
her with hollow eyes, wondered at her, 
and at all womankind. 

Yes, he could have an early break- 
fast. The cook had the coffee ready. 
It would take only a minute to fry 
bacon and eggs. 

“And where does Hanford lie?” 

“Straight west, in the hills. Ten 
trails in, and one trail out, they say. 
You know what that means! Are you 
going there ? 

“T may.” 

She nodded at him ear telly. 

“That’s the way with a lot of fel- 
lows,” said Polly. “They make a break 
at staying on the side of the law. But 
when they get into a pinch, they see 
that they belong on the other side of 
the fence. Of course, you can make 
a lot more easy money working with 
Colter than you ever could working for 
the county.” 

That was her understanding of him, 
then! 

“Pm to go out and join ’em, eh?” 
said he. 

“Well, why else would you be go- 
ing?” she asked. 

He put that question aside with an- 
other. 

“Which is Colter’s hangout in Han- 
ford?” 

“He changes from one place to an- 
other. You never can tell, they say. 
But the big white barn—it’s barn on 
one side and house on the other—is 
where you'd most likely find him.” 

He finished his breakfast. 

“Are you paying your bill before = 
leave?” 

“Im coming back,” said he. 

She frowned, unable to understand. 
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“You're coming back!” 

“Yes? 

He went to the door, then her voice 
stopped him. 

“Johnny Alias, why are you goin’ to 
Hanford?” 

“Pm collecting the county taxes,” 
said he, and passed out through the 
door. 

Foetfalls pattered after him; the door 
was snatched open behind him. 

“Jehnny!” 

“So long,” said he, and went reso- 
lutely out from the house to where he 
had left Grundy, the roan, tethered at 
the hitching rack. He had. half heped 
that she would follow, but she did not. 
He was gathering the reins before 
mounting when a panting, shambling 
figure came up the street. It was 
Crawlin, worn out with effort. 

“Ride hard and ride fast, and don’t 
you come back, kid!’ he urged. 

“And why not come back?” 

“Ain't you heard? Ain’t you heard?” 

The lips of Crawlin parted in a grin 
that showed his broken, yellow teeth, 
and his little rat eyes blazed with joy. 
He studied the face of the deputy. 

“Tve heard nothing. About what?” 

“They got the news from Bender 
Creek. They got all the news. They 
know all about you!’ 

“They know all about me, eh?” 

“About the gent that you killed there. 
Hampton was his name, wasn’t it?” 

“Hampton was his name,” said the 
other quietly. 

“They know it all. I guess that 
they'll have a warrant out for your 
arrest pretty pronto.” 

“And who'll serve it?” 

“The sheriff, of course. Would you 
resist it, kid? Would you resist the 
servin’ of it, Signal?” 

“They know my name, eh?” 

“Aw, they know all about you!” 

“T don’t know,” said John Signal. “I 
might resist arrest, I might not—if I 


make up my mind in time,” he added, 


“Tl let you know, Crawlin, so that 
you can be there to see the fight!” 

He swung into the saddle. 

Crawlin clung to a stirrup leather. 
He was wheezing and gasping with ex- 
citement. 

“All right. You let me know. I tell 
you what, Signal, I’ve always been your 
friend. I never seen any man-that give 
the town so many geed shows in such 
a short time! I’m your friend. You 
remember that, will your” 

“TIl never forget,” said the boy. 

And he rode on out from Monument 
and took the western road. 

There were ten long miles, up and 
down, between Monument and Han- 
ford village; but the roan covered them 
in less than an hour, and the sun was 
hardly above the horizon when he went 
over the brow of the last hill and looked 
down into the hellow. 

There could not have been a more 
peaceful place, in seeming, in the whole 
world. It was a pleasant pasture land, 
coming down smoothly from the hills 
all around and cut in two by a small 
stream that cut with arrowy straight- 
ness across it. Willows and poplars 
edged the stream. Bigger and more 
permanent trees grew in groups, here 
and there, almost screening the houses 
from ‘view. And of those houses he 
made out a small cluster of half a dozen 
which were evidently Hanford proper, 
while half a dozen more sat here and 
there, deeply embowered in covert. 

He took the first road to the left, and 
at the second bending he found himself 
looking up a gentle slope toward what 
seemed to be a great white barn, sur- 
rounded with lofty trees. From one 
side of the barn a chimney arose, and 
from the chimney poured thick puffs 
of white smoke. That, according to the 
description of Polly, must be the resi- 
dence of the great Colter. 

He went straight up to the place. 

There was no real thought in his 
mind, except to go forward mechani- 
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cally with the duty which had been 
placed in his hands. He would go in 
among the men and read out_the list 
of names of the delinquent tax payers. 
Henry Colter himself was one. Mentor 
was another. He would know those 
two faces, at least! And if he could 
collect from a single man in Hanford, 
he would have done far more than ac- 
tually was expected from him. 

He thought back bitterly to the sher- 
iff—he who stood so strongly for law 
and order—and had in his own pocket 
some of the spoils of San Real Canyon. 

But how to turn back, he knew not. 
Retreat was closed in the rear by the 
word which Crawlin had brought him. 
To go forward into the unknown he 
had no heart. It seemed better to enter 
that barn, that sprawling white barn 
where the outlaws nested like pigeons 
together, and there to come briefly to 
an end, in the name of the law. 
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In fact, the brain of young John 
Signal, confused and weary, could not 
find any solution except sheer action. 
So he bore straight up to the side of 
the barn from which the chimney arose, 
dismounted, and without announcing 
his arrival with a knock, he pulled open 
the door, and stepped inside of the 
barn. 

He had left his rifle in the saddle 
holster. He had with him only the long 
Colt which weighted down his right 
leg, and in his left hand he carried the 
envelope which was filled with infor- 
mation about delinquents in taxes. 

So he stepped into the interior of 
the barn, and there paused, slowly push- 
ing the door shut behind him. For he 
saw that he had dropped headlong, as 
it were, into a nest, of hornets. The 
very first picture that rose before his 
eyes was the long, 2 divided beard 
of Dad Bone. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. 


STEERS STAMPEDE IN KANSAS CITY 
A NOVEL spectacle recently disturbed Kansas City, when fifty Hereford cattle 
stampeded through the streets, following the midnight wreck of a Santa Fe 


freight train. 
three cattle trains were torn open. 


Nine cars were piled up when the locomotive left the tracks, and 
The stock frenziedly availed themselves of 


the unusual opening presenting itself and scattered in all directions. 
The police were soon deluged with telephone calls from excited citizens and 


went forth to stage an impromptu rodeo in the downtown district. 


Two of the 


streers were captured after they had fallen exhausted on the sidewalk, while sev- 
eral were herded into vacant lots, with guards posted to keep them from escaping. 
One of the animals, even wilder than the rest, dashed through a plate-glass window 
into a garage and horned several cars. And one-of the panic-stricken steers was 
knocked down by a street car, but got to its feet apparently unhurt and escaped. 

The area in front of the city hall was the scene for a bulldogging act in which 
twenty policemen vied with one steer. The animal was finally overcome, however, 
and tied to a pump. Hucksters at the city market joined late-going amusement 
seekers in capturing wild-eyed bovines in that vicinity, while one animal that 
created havoc by entering a drug store was more fortunate and, for the time being, 
escaped. 

The confusion caused by the shouts of motorists and the sirens of the police 
cars added impetus to the steers’ flight. But the climax to the excitement came 
when a truckload of hogs was overturned by the rodeo activities, and these animals 
added their number to the maelstrom. Eventually, however, brains won the day 
and the animals were, one and all, subdued. 


By Gerard Holmes 
FANN: on the railin’, 
A-restin’ ’fore I eat, 
Lookin’ at my ole cayuse— 

The one with four white feet. 


He ain’t what you tail handsome, 
All spotted white and brown; 

But, gee, I wouldn’t swap ’im 
For any horse in town! 


Nothin’ to that sayin’ 

*Bout throwin’ to the crows 
Hides of horses ownin’ 

Four all-white feet—I knows! 


For he’s always prancin’ 
From dawn till late at night. 
If he’s tired I’m fancyin’ 
He’d have a perfect right. : 


But he never shows it, 
Don’t ever want to rest, 

So chuck-full of spirit, 

That’s why I like him best. 


He just understands me 
And knows when I am sad, 

Whinnies when he sees me 

He knows ‘twill make me glad. 


Blazing trails together 
In sandstorm, sun, and heat; 

No matter what the weather, 

My pal, he can’t be beat. 
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Turned to Stone 
ĉy Frank Triem 


Author of “Put Him to Work,” etc. 


S]HE hands of the man in 
the bunk were thin and 
frail; like the talons of 
a bird, Terry Grimes 
reflected, as he sat on the 
inverted box and watched 
his companion die. There was some- 
thing terribly pathetic in the way those 
hands fumbled with the fringed edge 
of the single blanket. Grimes studied 
with impersonal interest the face of 
his companion. Old Jep Howell was on 
his way, no question about it. The fact 
had been obvious to Grimes’ experi- 
enced eyes for more than an hour. 

In striking contrast to the gaunt, raw- 
boned Jep Howell, Grimes: was small 
and rather frail. His face was leathery 
and brown. It was hardly a prepossess- 
ing face, for the nose was bulbous, and 
the mouth thin-lipped and wide. The 
well-shaped forehead showed its owner 
to be a person of some intelligence. 
His eyes were tired, disillusioned, cyni- 
cal. He prided himself on his ruthless- 
ness. 

As he picked up the limp wrist of the 
dying man, something in the way his 


fingers closed on the pulse hinted at a 
half-forgotten skill. On the floor be- 
side him stood a worn and much- 
scarred satchel of the type physicians 
and surgeons carry. Stamped in the 
leather in faded-gold letters were the 
words, “Terry Grimes, M.D.” Š 

The itinerant doctor’s wide, thin lips 
moved. Far away, the dismal wail of 
a locomotive shattered the solemn hush. 
About them the naked sand hills danced 
through the blue heat-haze. Somewhere 
under the flooring of this abandoned 
hut rats were squeaking their alarm at 
the unusual intrusion above. 

Grimes and Howell had met two days 
before. Old Jep, obviously on his last 
legs, had been in no condition to judge 
what manner of companion this was. 
His color had been bad, and the doctor 
had diagnosed a heart that was tired of 
an unequal struggle. The thing that 
had induced him to let the old man ac- 
company him had been the sight of a 
ten-dollar bill which Howell had inad- 
vertently displayed. 

The pulse under his fingers was 
thready and rapid. A slight pressure 
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was sufficient to pinch it out altogether. 
Grimes shook his head and sighed. 

The eyes of the dying man opened. 
They fixed vacantly on the little doc- 
tor’s face, then slowly focused. Old 
Jep’s glance became purposeful. 

“You—been good to—me!” he said. 
A hint of color came into his flabby 
cheeks. Grimes, still holding that lean 
old wrist, felt the pulse quicken until it 
was racing too fast to count. 

“An’ I mean you should—should be 
rewarded !” 

He gasped for breath. The other 
leaned forward. In the semigleom, the 
old-timer could not see the hungry 
gleam in the little man’s eyes. He was 
too busy fighting forsair, fighting that 
searing, rending pain in his chest and 
lungs. 

“I—I got a pard—over in the moun- 
tains,” said Old Jep, obviously making 
a last great effort. “Up past Clifford’s 
Camp. Pete Harker, he is, an’ he’s the 
tightest man in the State. Proud of it, 
too. Him an’ me struck it rich, mebbe 
a year ago.. He kicked me out an’ kept 
my—my half. I—you tell him I said 
fer him to give you my—my share— 
you take it if he won’t——” 

It was soon over. Grimes, staring 
down into the old face, saw there that 
curious calm that comes when the last 


great battle has been fought. Old Jep’s. 


expression was one of mysterious tri- 
umph. It seemed as if he were about to 
smile. 


Three days later, the itinerant doc- 
tor swung off a freight train at the di- 
lapidated row of buildings called Clif- 
ford’s Camp. About him, desolate and 
forbidding in the last red light of sun- 
set, loomed the mountains. 

The caboose clicked by. The stertor- 


ous breathing of the locomotive receded, 


in the distance. Carrying his worn 
satchel and blanket roll, Grimes headed 
up the sandy road between the two 
rows of half-decayed structures. 
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At a rambling old building bearing 
the legend “General Store,” he in- 
quired for Pete Harker’s claim. The 
bewhiskered patriarch behind the coun- 
ter blinked his rheumy eyes in surprise, 
and the, four loafers sitting on apple 
boxes by the door turned to regard this 
unusual newcomer. 

“Harker? Old ‘Dime-a-day’ Harker? 
Shorely I knew him. He’s got a claim 
about fifteen mile due south. Just stick 
to this here line of hills an’ you can’t 
miss it.” The proprietor studied 
Grimes with childish wonder. “You 
ain’t a book agent, now be you?” he 
continued. “Because if you are, yo’re 
only wastin’ time goin’ out to see him. 
Harker’s got a budget, an’ he claims he 
lives on a dime a day. He’s the tight- 
est man in the county, an’ the meanest 
in the State—no, by heck—the United 
States! You couldn’t sell him a pack- 
age o’ chewing gum on the installment 
plan! An’ mean? Boy! The screams 
o women an’ children is music to his 
ears!” 

“He must be delightful,” mused Doc- 
tor Terry. “Thanks for the informa- 
tion, old-timer. Reckon I'll ooze along 
southward !” 

Grimes slept that night in an arroyo, 
a mile or so from town. Before sun- 
up he was again on his way. It was 
around two o'clock ef a blistering-hot 
afternoon when he saw, halfway up the 
side of a low, sandy hill, an adobe hut, 
from the chimney of which rose a thin 
curl of smoke. 

A man was standing in the door, 
watching his deliberate approach up the 
sage-covered slope. From under the 
brim of his hat, Grimes’ hard eyes 
studied the shriveled old prospector. As 
he came closer, he saw that Pete 
Harker—for it was he—was under the 
average size. His face was thin-lipped, 
avaricious, mean. It reminded Grimes 
of a steel trap. 

Harker said nothing until the new- 
comer had introduced himself. Then 
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he spoke jerkily, as if he feared to 
waste even words. 

“So Jep’s dead, eh? That’s too bad. 
You needn’t have come clear out hyar 
to tell me. I ain’t much given to enter- 
taining strangers. You c’n come in, 
though, an’ rest up a bit afore starting 
back.” 

Terry Grimes smiled. 

“So kind of you,” he murmured. 

Standing just inside the door, the 
doctor stared about him. The single 
room was in a frightful mess; dirty 
dishes and pans were piled high on the 
table, and a miscellaneous assortment 
of boots, old magazines, mining imple- 
ments, and the like littered the floor. 
There were two bunks, on one of which 
lay a few blankets. A blue-bottle fly 
buzzed industriously. 

Grimes set his worn satchel and his 
blanket roll in the spare bunk. His 
shriveled host had also entered and was 
regarding him suspiciously. Grimes 
wanted to laugh. He disliked this 
stingy little man at sight. 

Hours passed, and Grimes showed no 
disposition to set out on that return 
journey his unwilling host had men- 
tioned. Harker cooked a meager meal, 
and the doctor ate three-fourths of it. 
After supper was over both men sat on 
boxes outside and watched the stars 
come out. 

Around eight o’clock Harker spoke. 

“Seeing you’ve stayed so long, you 
might as well spend the night hyar,” 
said he. “Get a real early start in the 
morning: ae 

Once more Grimes wanted to laugh, 

Next day he continued to linger. His 
now angry host and he sat around all 
morning, watching each other furtively. 
It was a case of dog eat dog, Grimes re- 
flected. Harker was unquestionably a 
heartless old scoundrel, and the doctor 
prided himself on his own ruthlessness. 
He took vast delight in keeping his mis- 
sion secret. By this time, of course, 
Harker knew he was up to something; 
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probably suspected what it was. The 
prospector smoked the five cigarettes he 
allowed himself on his budget, and tried 
to borrow tobacco from his guest. 

“T have to save my money,” he said 
sullenly. “Folks call me stingy. I am, 
and I’m proud of it. Fellow doesn’t 
get nowhere spending all his dust with 
them wolves at Clifford’s Camp.” 

Grimes nodded. 

“Quite right,” he agreed. 

He had been using his eyes, and it 
wasn’t long before he became convinced 
there was a store of gold somewhere 
about. Harker would have it well con- 
cealed, of course. As the day wore on 
the tight-fisted host showed increasing 
uneasiness. Grimes ignored pointed 
hints. Harker became ill-tempered. 

After the noon meal the two men 
were seated in the shade at the side of 
the cabin. Harker watched his guest 
for a time, and presently went inside. 
Grimes stood up and peered through 
the single small window high in the 
wall. He saw the prospector take a car- 
bine from the corner behind the stove, 
and head for the door. 

From nowhere in particular, an ex- 
cellent automatic pistol had appeared in 
the little doctor’s hand. He examined 
it thoughtfully. From the corner of 
his eye he saw Harker come around the 
cabin, holding the carbine ready, then 
halt and stiffen, as he glimpsed the Colt. 
The old man said something under his 
breath. He shambled forward and sat 
down. Producing a bit of cloth, he be- 
gan to clean the gun. 

“T used to be rather good with one of 
these little implements,” said Grimes 
casually, patting the pistol. He picked 
up an empty bottle and got to his feet. 
He raised the hammer of the automatic, 
at the same time hurling the bottle 
high. 

Three shots followed, so closely 
spaced as to sound almost like one; 
and the glass container was in frag- 
ments. 
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Grimes laughed. “It holds seven,” 
he ‘said thoughtfully. 

Harker’s little eyes were red. His 
face had flushed, and the corners of his 
mouth were twitching. Very slowly his 
thumb curled over the hammer of the 
carbine. Grimes swung around to face 
him, and held out his free hand. 

“Just give me the nasty thing,” he 
suggested. “I’m so afraid of guns— 
people are always getting careless, and 
then some one usually is hurt! Ive 
taken quite a fancy to you and to this 
little place of yours. Pd hate to have 
to bury you in one of your own shafts.” 

Harker was trembling violently. He 
was waging a great battle with himself, 
trying to decide whether to surrender or 
fight. At last, with a choked impreca- 
tion, he handed the carbine to Terry 
Grimes. 

Then the old man spoke, his voice 
quivering with rage. The doctor studied 
his distorted face with impersonal in- 
terest. 

“Tve hidden the gold!” said Harker. 
“Its mine, I tell you—mine! I did 
more than my share of the work, but 
Jep thought he was entitled to half. 
So I didn’t give him nothing. Now 
you think you can come snooping 
around and collect, just because you 
buried him. I'll roast in the hot place 
before I hand you a single ounce. And 
if you think you can find it—just go 
ahead and try!” 

“Your suggestion about the hot place 
isn’t at all bad,” Grimes told him 
gravely. ‘Perhaps if I staked you out, 
out there in the sun, you might recon- 
sider. I could even make a sirup with 
some sugar, and coat your face and 
arms and chest with it. That would en- 
tertain the bugs—especially the ants.” 
He was studying the old man with a 
cool, level stare. “But I'll give you a 
little time to reconsider. You can have 
until to-morrow morning.” 

That night Harker tried to sneak up 
on him and brain him with a chunk of 
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stove wood. Grimes was a light sleeper. 
The creaking of a board awakened him 
just as the other came within striking 
distance. 

From his bunk, Grimes drove his foot 
into the pit of the old man’s stomach. 
Harker grunted and went staggering 
back across the room. He caromed 
into the table, almost upsetting it, and 
by a miracle came to rest sitting on the 
edge of his own bunk. 

“Try that again and you'll really get 
hurt!” said Grimes through his teeth. 

Next morning, Fate took an unex- 
pected hand in the game. Harker 
opened a can of salmon and set it on 
the table. Grimes inspected it, sniffed 
briefly, and shoved it away. 

“Tt’s spoiled,” he said. 
me, thanks.” 

Pete Harker grunted. 

“If you think I’m going to throw a 
whole tin of fish away because it’s a 
mite old, guess again!” said he. To 
prove his independence, he ate most of 
the salmon. 

By noon he was a very sick man. By 
evening he was delirious. His tempera- 
ture had climbed high and it continued 
to go up with terrible rapidity: 

Terry Grimes put his enemy patient 
into the bunk and, when necessary, held 
him there. Harker babbled and yelled 
and sang and cried. Grimes did what 
little he could with his inadequate 
equipment and let nature take its course. 
Along toward morning Harker sank 
into a coma, to awake, raving, a little 
after sunup. 

Once or twice Grimes picked up 
words and phrases that puzzled him. 
Harker was chattering something about 
a letter. 

“But they sha’n’t have a single 
ounce!” he yelled. “It’s mine, and I got 
it hid fs 

Terry Grimes was silent. He studied 
the face of the sick man, and wondered 
who “they” could be. 

Later in the morning, Harker dozed 
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off. His pulse was very rapid and 
Grimes did not particularly like the 
look of his patient. But this was an op- 
portunity to do a little first-class prowl- 
ing, and he seized it. 

He went quietly about his investiga- 
tion, which included a minute search 
of the hut and even of the surrounding 
hillside. He found absolutely nothing 
in the way of a hidden cache of gold, 
but he did learn the identity of the mys- 
terious people who troubled Harker’s 
delirium. 

Behind the battered alarm clock the 
little doctor found a crumpled letter. 
Shamelessly he took it from its en- 
velope, unfolded it, and read it through 
twice. The shadow of a smile played 
around his thin lips. It was from Old 
Jep Howells wife, and it begged 
Harker to give her husband his share, 
or at least part of it. The last line 
made Grimes scowl thoughtfully. The 
woman wrote: 


We have four children, and Jep’s work- 
ing years are about over. We aren't ask- 
ing you for anything that belongs to you; 
only a part of what we rightfully deserve. 


He turned the envelope over and 
studied the return address. It had been 
postmarked from a little town nearly 
two hundred miles away. At last with 
a shrug he put envelope and letter in his 
inside coat pocket. 

He went across to the bunk to take 
his patients pulse and temperature. 
The latter had gone down slightly and 
Harker seemed to be sleeping normally. 

As a matter of fact, that day marked 
the turning point in the old miser’s ill- 
ness. From then on he got steadily bet- 
ter. By the following afternoon the 
fever and delirium had left him. 

Grimes sat by the bunk and studied 
his enemy. 

“You're here, but that’s about all!’ 
he said evenly. “I pulled you through 
by the skin of your teeth—and if I do 
say so, you owe your life to me.” 
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Harker was blinking up at him. His 
thin, pinched face was twisted into a 
sneering smile. 

“If you think Pll hand you my gold 
just because of that, guess again!” he 
shrilled. Two daubs of color appeared 
in his leathery cheeks, and he empha- 
sized his words with an emaciated hand. 
“TIL never tell where its hid—not even 
if you boiled me in oil! Neither you 
nor any of ’em will ever see an ounce 
of it!” 

Terry Grimes shook his head. 

“You may be right,” he said, and 
his eyes strayed to his little satchel, 
standing in the corner by the door. 

Three long days dragged by. Harker 
was tough as a boiled owl. At the end 
of that time he was apparently as well 
as ever. And on the third evening, 
while they were eating supper, Terry 
Grimes asked calinly: 

“Ready to hand over my half of the 
gold?” 

Harker dropped his fork, and his 
face was suddenly livid. He began to 
tremble all over. Terry Grimes studied 
him a moment. 

“I—II ” Harker choked. 

Grimes nodded. Before the other 
could move, he had flipped his .38 from 
its holster and had Harker covered. 

Grimes shoved back from the table. 
He retreated to the bunk, knelt and 
reached behind him, fumbling beneath 
it. Next moment he had produced a 
coil óf quarter-inch manila rope. He 
stood up and advanced upon Harker. 

Skillfully the doctor tied his victim’s 
wrists in front of him, afterward lash- 
ing them to his body with a couple of 
turns of the hemp. After that he se- 
cured the miser’s ankles. Grimes then 
reholstered his gun and cleared the 
table. 

Grasping his captive around the 
waist, he lifted him as he would have 
lifted a sack of potatoes and flung him 
down on the table. The remainder of 
the rope went to hoid him there. When» 
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Grimes was through Harker could 
scarcely move an eyebrow. 

Neither man spoke. The throbbing 
silence was broken only by the ticking 
of the battered alarm clock as Doctor 
Terry turned up the lamp and brought 
his satchel from the corner. He drew 
up a box beside the table and set the 
open bag upon it. He took out his 
stethoscope. 

Grimes unbuttoned Harker’s shirt. 
The old miser winced but maintained a 
stubborn silence. For a full two min- 
utes the doctor listened to his enemy’s 
heart, then dropped the instrument back 
into the bag. 

And now he produced a curious af- 
fair, such as the desert’ rat had never 
before seen. It was a cone-shaped ar- 
rangement of wire with a diameter at 
the base of perhaps nine inches. The 
physician set it down upon his helpless 
victim’s face, and brought from his bag 
a small bottle with a glass stopper. As 
he removed the stopper, the overpower- 
ing odor of ether filled the room. 

“For the last time, will you tell?” 

“For the last time, no!” 

Harker’s voice rose in a shrill cres- 
cendo. Terry Grimes had taken out his 
handkerchief and draped it across the 
cone, completely hiding the miser’s 
face. Skillfully he let the ether fall, a 
drop at a time, on the handkerchief, 
while his free hand closed down on his 
victim’s wrist. His fingers rested on 
the now-racing pulse. 

Slowly the rigidity went out of 
Harker’s body. Grimes set down the 
bottle of ether, removed the cone and 
handkerchief, and studied the face. He 
lifted one eyelid and inspected the eye- 
ball. 


Harker began to mutter. The words 
cleared, became intelligible. 
“The gold,” he said. “I hid it 2 


“You hid it,” Grimes agreed sooth- 
ingly. “Where did you hide it?” 

A moment of silence.. A breath of 
wind sucked in through the open door. 
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The lamp flickered. Somewhere in the 
dim reaches of the night, a coyote 
yipped. 

The flat, unearthly voice was going 
on. Under the spell of the anzesthetic, 
Harker’s will-power was gone; and 
with it, his power to hold back his se- 
cret. 

The little physician smiled a_ bit. 
Presently he removed the ropes from 
his captive. He carried Harker across 
to his bunk and covered him with 
blankets. 

The doctor closed his satchel with a 
snap. 

“Tt looks like this is going to be my 
busy night,” he told himself. 


It was around noon of a day nearly 
a week later when Terry Grimes ar- 
rived in a little foothill town some two 
hundred miles from Clifford’s Camp. 
He was ragged and dusty and tired. 
Cautious inquiries sent him to a squalid 
shack on the edge of town. As he 
turned in at the gate and headed up a 
weed-grewn gravel path, he ceuld hear 
a child crying somewhere close by. 

He dropped his satchel and heavy 
blanket roll on the porch. In answer 
to his knock a tired-faced woman well 
past forty opened the door. 

“My name’s Grimes,” he informed her. 
“Tm a friend of your husband’s. Jep 
told me to drop in for a bite to eat, 
some ‘time when I was coming by.” 

She studied him with momentary in- 
tentness, then nodded. 

“The children and I are having lunch 
now,” she said. “Come right along. 
You'll have to take pot luck, though.” 

In the dingy room, four children were 
sexed around an oil-cloth covered table. 
Their shrill voices were momentarily 
hushed as their mother. set an extra 
place for the stranger. 

Grimes was given a plate of corned 
beef and cabbage. While he ate, he 
studied his surroundings. There were 
evidences of want, he perceived. Jep 
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Howell’s widow obviously supported 
her little brood by taking in washing. 
With a start, he realized thashe must 
still be unaware of the fact that she 
was a widow. 

When he had eaten his fill, he pushed 
back from the table and nodded toward 
the porch. 

“Pd like to speak to you alone for a 
moment,” he said. 

She followed him outside. Grimes 
spoke gently. 

“Pm afraid Pve got some bad news 
for you,” he went on. “Your husband 
has been terribly ill.” 

An uncomprehending look came into 
the tired eyes of the woman. Slowly 
her color faded. 

“You don’t mean—he’s not 

Grimes nodded. 

“Old Jep has gone west,” said he. 
“I'm sorry—truly sorry.” 

He left her sitting in a rickety chair 
on the porch, her rough, tired hands 
twining and untwining in her lap. She 
had not cried. In her eyes was the 
hurt look of an injured dog. 

Grimes shouldered his heavy blanket 
roll, picked up his satchel, and went out 
the gate and down the road. One more 
chapter of his life was closed. He won- 
dered vaguely where. he should go now. 
He had the means for leisure and 
study; doubtless, with the contents of 
his blanket roll, he could buy himself a 
place in the medical world of some big 
city. That had been the dream of his 
youth. 

And there lay the trouble, he re- 
flected. For he was middle-aged, in the 
summer of his life, and the springtime 
fancies and hopes and fears were all 
behind him. He realized quite suddenly 
that he wanted to go on as he had been 
doing. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” he murmured absently. 

Tle had turned up the railroad tracks. 
Town and valley were behind him. On 
every side the foothills raised their 
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wooded crests. Ahead, the twin lines of 
rails danced through the heat. 

Slower and slower went Grimes. 
Despite his utmost efforts, he could not 
put away the picture of the four hungry 
children; of the woman, no longer 
young, with the tired, hurt look in her 
eyes. And at last he turned and started 
back. 

“A man’s a fool to indulge in senti- 
ment,” he reflected. “I’ve made a fool 
of myself from the start of this busi- 
ness xe 


Meanwhile, Pete Harker was think- 
ing the same thing. Harker had come 
to, the morning after his show-down 
with his unwelcome guest, to find 
Grimes gone. He eventually mastered 
his nausea and sat up, wondering as he 
did so what had happened during the 
time he was unconscious. 

He peered dazedly about him. There 
was no sign of Terry Grimes. It was 
some time before Harker recalled all 
the details of what had happened. For 
the life of him, he could not decide why 
his enemy had anzesthetized him. 

A sudden horrible possibility occur- 
red to the miser. He had read storie~ 
in which doctors performed weird ex- 
periments on enemies who had fallen 
into their power. Perhaps that was 
what Grimes had done! In a frenzy, 
Harker tore off his clothes. He ex- 
amined himself from head to foots 
There was not apparent so much as a 
pin prick. 

And after a time he formed a theory. 
The little doctor had put him under 
ether to get him cut of the way while 
he searched for the hidden cache of 
gold. Failing to find it, as he undoubt- 
ediy had failed, Grimes had given up 
and pulled his freight. Yes, that must 
be it. Harker relaxed, a ‘smile on his 
pinched, narrow teatures. 

“T'll just Ieck and make sure he did 
not find my dust,” he decided. 

Harker looked:- The eighteen Ettie 
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buckskin bags were where they be- 
longed. Satisfied, the miser set about 
cooking breakfast. 

Several days later, the old man went 
to town. He was more than a little 
surprised when the storekeeper, who 
was also the post master, handed him 
a letter. It was not often that any 
one wrote to him. He studied the post- 
mark, and a sneer came into his thin 
face. 

He tore the envelope open, drew out 
the letter, and began to read. Those 
watching him saw a dreadful change 
come over his: face. It turned blue; 
his eyes seemed to shrivel and recede 
deeper into their sockets. 

A dreadful cry escaped him. Flecks 
of foam appeared on his lips. His 
knees buckled, and he went down in a 
heap. 

The loafers crowded around him, and 


the old proprietor took the letter. He 
read it aloud. 
“bless you for your kindness. This 


morning President Park of the local bank 
came to me and-told me a rough-looking 
stranger had deposited twelve thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of gold dust in my name. Mr. 
Park said he refused to tell who he was 
and would say only that the gold was a gift 
from the desert; but I knew of course that 
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it must have been you who ‘ate lunch with 
me and afterward told me of Jep’s death 
and deposited the dust. Thank you, a mil- 
lion times! Your kindness means that I 
can rest, after having worked so long——” 


There was more of it, the outpour- 
ing of a heart overfull with gratitude. 
The loafers gathered around old Dime- 
a-day Harker eyed each other in petri- 
fied amazement. They stared unbeliev- 
ingly down at the prospector, who was 
now beginning to twitch and groan. 

“He couldn’t stand the strain,” said 
the old storekeeper sententiously. “For 
once, he’s done something generous.” 

Harker got to his feet. His face was 
horrible. Snatching the letter, he 
dashed from the store. 


Hours later, he reached his cabin. 
He went around to the back and then 
up the hillside to where, under a big 
rock, his gold was hidden—or should 
have been. Like a madman Harker 
dropped to his knees and.began to dig. 

Eventually he had the eighteen little 
sacks out on the ground. He opened 
them one after another; and as he did 
so, the little pile of smooth pebbles be- 
tween his knees grew to the likeness of 
a miniature mountain. 
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HARDSHIPS FOR HORSES 
D the days of the old wagon train the most dreaded trail was that across the 
desert between Las Cruces and Fort McRae. Known as “The Journey of 
Death,” its way is strewn with the grim memories of disaster and the more tangible 
graves of hundreds of pioneers, who succumbed to Indians and the ravages of 
hunger and thirst. 

And now this tragic trail has again taken its toll—this time from the herd of 
wild horses being driven from the forests of the Black Range to El Paso. Of the 
thousand animals that recently started from the forest ranges, scarcely six hundred 
finally staggered on to the Jornado range reserve, and these were so emaciated and 
sick that they were scarcely able to travel. 

Owing to the chuck wagon’s having broken down and the driver’s having 
become separated from the caravan, it looked for a time as though the trail might 
again claim its toll of human lives. After two days without food, the chuck 
wagon was located and the cowboys were again regaled with meals. 
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(the Aberdeen-Angus 
Tra D.Mullinax 


Author of “The Shorthorns,” etc. 


>}O the shrewdness and bold 
initiative of two young 
Scotchmen the American 
live stock industry is in- 
debted for the colorful 
role Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle have played in the development of 
its beef production. He who chronicles 
live stock history very quickly finds he 
must frequently begin with the genius 
of the Scotch for producing high-class 
animals, not only on their native heath 
but on this side of the water as well. 
Scottish cowboys, and drovers, and 
ranchers have contributed viyid and fas- 
cinating chapters to the cattle history of 
. the West, none of it more romantic than 
the story of how this sterling breed of 
beef-makers first came to the range. 
Northeastern Scotland is the native 
home of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, par- 
ticularly the counties of Aberdeen, 
Forfar, and Kincardine. In the Buchan 
district of southern Aberdeen they were 
known for a long time as “Buchan hum- 
lies,” while in that part of Forfar 
known as Angus they were called “An- 
gus doddies.” “Humly” and “dodded” 
are old Scotch words meaning “polled” 
or “hornless.” Frequently, one hears 


these cattle called “Polled Angus” or 
by the name of “dod-dies.” 

Just how the breed originated is un- 
certain. Many years ago in Great Brit- 
ain there were wild, white, hornless cat- 
tle, and the black Aberdeen-Angus may 
have descended from them as a sport. 
Some cattle historians believe the dod- 
dies sprang from a black breed with 
horns which formerly existed in Scot- 
land. However that may be, certain it 
is that hornless cattle have been known 
there for at least one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

One of the two shrewd young Scotch- 
men who figured so prominently in the 
history of the breed was Hugh Watson, 
the first great improver of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. When about nineteen 
years old he became a tenant farmer 
at Keillor in Forfar. His father and 
grandfather had been great lovers: of 
cattle and so, when young Hugh went 
to Keillor in 1808, he took ‘six black 
cows and a black bull along. The place 
was part of a British lord’s estate, but 
much of it was marshy, covered with 
brush and rocks. It was part of young 
Watson’s job to build it up and make it 
fertile. Here, too, he did a bit of 
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Pioneering in which he was notably suc- 
cessful. 

Just out of college at Edinburgh, 
however, Hugh at first set out to have 
a good time. As a young blood of those 
gay days, none was gayer than he. He 
loved horses and dogs as well as cattle, 
and wherever conviviality and sporting 
pastimes were available there was young 
Hugh to be found. No doubt, in the 
West he would have been one of those 
numerous roistering, ripsnorting, young 
cowboys who later settled down to be- 
come big ranchers and builders of the 
cattle industry. 

A builder of cattle he did become, 
one whose name is famous throughout 
the world. His ambition for better 
cattle was aroused by a visit to the 
shorthorn country in England, and 
about 1815 he began his notable work 
of improying the hornless cattle from 
the neighboring county of Aberdeen. 
Cattlemen everywhere were astonished 
at the results, the Watson beeves were 
so much blockier, heavier-fleshed, and 
matured so much earlier than any they 
had ever seen. Young Watson had con- 
tributed something new and wonderful 
to the art of cattle raising. How he 
did it is still studied and followed by 
successful breeders the world over. ` 

Watson raised one of the world’s 
most famous cows, the so-called Prima 
Cow, registered as No. 1 in the Scotch 
Polled Herd Book. “At the Watson 
place she was affectionately known as 
“Old Granny.” The records show she 
was the mother of twenty-five calves. 
Hugh’s son, “Uncle Willie” Watson, 
who came to America and in Nebraska 
made a great reputation as a fitter of 
steers for the early fat-stock shows, 
always claimed that “Old Granny” had 
twenty-nine calves. She was thirty-five 
years and six months old and still go- 
ing strong when killed by lightning in 
1859. Hers is believed to be a world’s 
record for long life and calf produc- 
tion. 
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Volumes have been written about 
Hugh Watson, the wonderful cattle 
he produced, and how he did it. He 
lived fifty-six years on the estate where 
he began his work. When he died, in 
1865, at the age of seventy-six, he left 
a record of achievement which will long 
be an inspiration to ambitious cattle- 
men. 

While Watson was experimenting 
with cattle at Keillor, another young 
Scotchman named George Grant left 
his home in Banffshire to seek his for- 
tune in London. He had only sixpence 
or so in his pocket, but he had had ex- 
perience in selling silk and soon found 
a job with a silk firm. Thriftily sav- 
ing his money, he had enough in a few 
years to start a partnership with one 
of his fellow workers named Gask. 

Like many other beginners, the new 
firm of Grant & Gask at first found 
business none too good. Then, one day 
in 1861, young Grant read in a news- 
paper that Price Albert, Queen Vic- 
toria’s husband, was seriously ill. News 
bulletins revealed that the prince was 
steadily growing worse, a fact that was 
full of suggestions to the enterprising 
young Grant. 

The whoe British nation would go 
into mourning, the great city of Lon- 
don would be draped in black. George 
conferred with his partner, then got 
busy, and within twenty-four hours had 
bought up every available yard of crape 
on the vast London market. As was 
expected, the princely patient was gath- 
ered to his reward. Crape was instantly 
in great demand, Grant & Gask had a 
corner on it. They sold at their own 
price and made a killing that British 
merchants talked about for years. 

Young Grant was on his way to 
riches. Later, a cleverly managed deal 
in silks brought another large. sum. 
The enterprising Scotch lad now found 
he had enough money to retire from 
business and realize his dream to see 
America. 
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While traveling in this country in 
1871, he crossed a stretch of Kansas 
prairie that vividly impressed him with 
its beauty and fertility. Near by was 
the town of Hays City and old Fort 
Hays. It was the period when “Wild 
Bill” Hickok was writing history with 
a six-gun at Hays, Abilene, Dodge City, 
and other Western towns, when Custer 
was fighting Indians on the plains, and 
William F. Cody was making himself 
famous as “Buffalo Bill.” 

Land could be had almost at one’s 
own price. Young Grant’s imagination 
was fired with a dream. What a place 
to found a colony of farmers and stock- 
men! Back to Scotland he went and 
there laid plans which led to the pur- 
chase of vast tracts of Kansas land. 
F:om the railroad and the government 
he bought a princely domain for a song. 
For some of it he paid no more than 
eighty cents an acre. At home he found 
plenty of ambitious Scotch lads and 
lassies ready to follow him into the 
wonderful new land where homes 
could be had for so little. 

In April, 1873, a vessel left Glas- 


‘gow for New Orleans with members 


of the party on board. “Victoria Col- 
ony,” in honor -of his beloved queen, 
young Grant had named his settlement. 
Arriving on the western Kansas prai- 
ries, the settlers were compelled to live 
in shacks and dugouts, to undergo 
countless hardships. There were 
droughts, prairie fires, swarms of grass- 
hoppers to devour the young crops, and 
Indians still were to be feared. 


But there were days and nights of ` 


merriment. Life was colorful, with 
dancing, racing, gaming, good food and 
good liquor. Ten miles east of Hays 
now stands the village of Victoria to 
keep alive the memory of that adven- 
ture. Grizzled old men and dainty gray 
ladies yet may be found who were part 
of it all, and many a tale they tell of 
mingled suffering and happiness. 
Among the stories the old men tell 


is one of four splendid black bulls 
which Grant brought along to improve 
the cattle of the prairies, There was 
also a shorthorn bull from the. royal 
herd at Windsor. That, and the nam- 
ing of the colony, constituted a gesture 
which Grant hoped would bring the be- 
stowal of a title by his queen. The 
title never came, but newspapers and 
convivial companions often called him 
“Lord” Grant, greatly to his delight. 
“Lord” Grant he remains to this day 
in the memory of vanishing old-timers. 

The four Aberdeen-Angus bulls he 
brought along had a hard journey, 
across the ocean to New Orleans, up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, and then 
by train to their new home on the west- 
ern Kansas prairies. There they were 
pastured under primitive range condi- 
tion. In 1875, as late as two years 
after their arrival, buffalo passed 
through Victoria on their way to north- 
ern feeding grounds. __ 

Grant now decided to engage in the 
range cattle business. There were lim- 
itless acres of grass and other natural 
advantages. He bought a lot of old- 
time Texas longhorn cows for his foun- 
dation stock. By far the larger per- 
centage of the offspring of these long- 
horn cows and hornless bulls were black 
in color and had no horns. A new and 
far better kind of beef animal now was 
seen upon the range. 

Grant died in 1878, his money gone, 
his colony a disappointment. But the 
fact that he introduced a great breed 
of cattle to the West and to farmers 
throughout the country has left him 
an enduring name. Soon after his 
death the cattle were sold, and the good 
results noted by breeders of these horn- 
less half-blood Angus cattle in the ter- 
ritory around Kansas City, Missouri, 
went a long way toward establishing 
the breed’s popularity. 

About this time herds of pure breds 
from Scotland began to be imported. 
The first to come to America wag 
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brought over in 1878 by Professor 
Brown for the Ontario Agricultural 
College. Two years later, Findlay & 
Anderson of Lake Forest, Illinois, im- 
ported the first pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus herd to the United States. 

In 1880, the first steers in America 
carrying Angus blood were marketed. 
They were raised by Joseph H. Rea & 
Son of Carrollton, Missouri, ‘sold at 
Chicago, and shipped on to New York. 
This old herd still flourishes, and a 
visitor to the Rea home may see a pho- 
tograph of those pioneer steers. 
Strange-looking cattle they were, dif- 
fering widely from the Aberdeen-Angus 
of to-day. 

The “doddies” were first introduced 
into the northeastern States in 1879, 
when F. B. Redford of Batavia, New 
York, made importations. 


Two years later, at Independence,- 


Missouri, whence so many pioneers 
started westward over the old Santa 
Fe Trail, Gudgell & Simpson founded 
a herd. These famous breeders are 
credited with being the first to really put 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle conspicuously 
on the American live-stock map. Gud- 
gell served as the first secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Association. 
A few years later this firm engaged in 
the breeding of Hereford cattle and. be- 
came internationally known for their 
success in improving the whitefaces. 
Outstanding success with one breed of 
cattle is sufficiently rare. To become 
famous for promoting two breeds is 
unique. 

In 1886, the vast X. I. T. ranch in 
Texas began a thorough test of differ- 
ent cattle under range conditions, the 
Aberdeen-Angus among them. Up to 
1892, five thousand bulls were used on 
the ranch, about fourteen per cent be- 
ing doddies. George Findlay, cattle 
manager of the X. I. T., declared these 
black cattle hardy, good rustlers, good 
sellers, and entirely satisfactory under 
range conditions. He, like many other 
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cattlemen, believed the hornless char- 
acteristic of the big blacks to be a highly 
desirable quality. 

Solid black is the almost universal 
color of the Aberdeen-Angus. Occa- 
sionally, there is a male that is reddish 
in cast, and sometimes an animal with 
a noticeable amount of pure white 
But they are not 
eligible to entry for breeding purposes. 
The cows sometimes have this red tint, 
as well as small white spots, on head, 
body, or legs, though this is so rare 
as to be seldom seen. While many 
Angus cows are excellent milkers, the 
breed is esteemed primarily for its beef. 

To one not familiar with the doddies, 
their weight is deceptive. They are 
not quite so large as the Herefords or 
shorthorns, but they rank high in 
weight, bulls easily reaching two thou- 
sand two hundred and cows oné thou- 
sand four hundred pounds. Some un- 
usually large specimens have been re- 
corded. A famous bull named Judge 
weighed two thousand eight hundred 
pounds, and he had a brother named 
Justice whose weight was more than 
three thousand. No other breed will 
place a higher percentage of beef on 
the block. The world’s dressing record 
of 76 3-4 per cent was yielded from the 
carcass of an Aberdeen-Angus heifer. 
The extra high quality of its flesh is 
one of this breed’s chief merits. : 

In the show ring, these glossy blacks 
have a long list of triumphs. Perhaps 
the most notable is the winning of car- 
lot steer championships at the Chicago 
International Live Steck Exposition. 
Since the exposition was founded in 
1900 this coveted honor has been won 
but four times by other breeds. 

Some long prices have been paid for 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle by American 
breeders. In 1919, J. F. Roberts, of 
Atlantic, Iowa,-sold at auction the bull 
Epistos for fifteen thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, and one of his daughters 
for six thousand fifty dollars. In that 
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same year Escher & Ryon, of Coon 
Rapids, Iowa, sold the bull Enlate to 
Colonel W. H. Cooper of Hedrick, 
Iowa, for the sum of thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars. 

The following year, J. J. Donohoe, 
of Williamsburg, Iowa, sold the cow 
Blackcap Lassie to D. J. Leeney, also 
of lowa, for fifteen thousand dollars. 
This is said to be the American record 
price for any cow of the beef breeds 
since 1873. In the Donohoe sale, fifty 
head of Aberdeen-Angus cattle were 
disposed of for two hundred sixty-five 
thousand one hundred dollars, an aver- 
age of five thousand three hundred two 
dollars, the highest ever recorded in a 
sale of this breed. About the same 
time, Caldwell Brothers, of Missouri, 
sold the bull Blackcap Bertram at the 
reported price.of sixty thousand dol- 
lars, the world’s record for an Angus 
bull. 

These fancy prices were paid for 
breeding stock with records of show- 
ring winnings. But fat Angus cattle 
at the big market centers when offered 
solely as beef animals command good 
prices every day. Frequently they 
bring the top, often they command a 
premium. 

In the last twenty-five years, in the 
car-lot -auctions of fat cattle at the 
Chicago International Live Stock Ex- 
position, the Angus have averaged one 
dollar twenty-six cents a hundredweight 
higher than any other breed. Two years 
ago, when doddies again won the car- 
lot championship ‘for fat cattle at Chi- 
cago, the prize-winning load sold at 
fifty-five dollars a hundred pounds, or 
five dollars and fifty cents a pound live 
weight, a world’s record. The highest 
price ever paid for a single grand cham- 
pion steer at any show in America was 
three dollars and seventy-five cents a 
pound for an Aberdeen-Angus at the 
Cleveland Fat Stock Show in 1926, 
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This breed also holds the world’s record 
as to price for a beef carcass, seven 
dollars a pound. 

Highly fitted cattle of other -breeds 
also have brought enormous sums at the 
big live-stock shows, where pride and 
competitive ‘spirit run high. Large 
hotels and railroads with high-class din- 
ing car service usually pay these stag- 
gering figures. While the desire for 
publicity is a factor, it must be remem- 
bered that they are paying for the very 
choicest beef it is possible to produce. 

Pure-bred cattle of this breed may be 
registered with the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association at Chi- 
cago. Judge S. C. Fullerton, who has 
a noted herd at Miami, Oklahoma, is 
president of the organization. Many 
other noted Western cattlemen have 
served as officers and directors. W. 
H. Tombhave is secretary. Since the 
association was formed in 1883, nearly 
four hundred twenty thousand cattle 
have been recorded in its herdbooks. 

Herds of these big, glossy blacks may 
be found in twenty-seven different 
countries. Practically every State in the 
Union has its Angus breeders, fre- 
quently grouped into State of other 
local associations. For a number of 
years, lowa has been the leading Aber- 
deen-Angus State. California leads the 
West in the production of doddies, and 
interest in that section is rapidly in- 
creasing. In recent years, more range 
men have begun to raise these cattle and 
are finding them profitable, according to 
Secretary Tomhave. - Their future 
seems secure. 

Looking back over their history, one 
wonders how time would have dealt 
with these splendid beasts had it not 
been for those two ambitious young 
Scotchmen, Hugh Watson, who so bril- 
liantly improved them, and “Lord” 
Grant who had the courage to bring 
the first ones to the Western ranges. 
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You Can't Without Water 
9 Leslie Gordon Barnard 


Author of “Due to Hang,” etc. 


Fine HE heat was intolerable. 
ai The two men who moved 
K T Hy across the vast, uncharted 
i) a area of the sand seemed 
No Th pA) to each other to be dis- 

== torted by a peculiar aura, 
as if the hot waves beat against them 
and fell back, shimmering and dancing 
from the contact. They spoke of this, 
once, complainingly; and curiously 
enough that was the last unrestrainedly 
friendly word that passed between 
them. It was as if the distortion threw 
their comradeship, also, completely out 
of focus. 

A little area began to separate them 
physically. Terrill ‘meved on ahead. 
Sorley, who was younger, watched the 
steady gait of the older man; the 
familiar swing of his slightly bowed 
legs, the lifting of the sand as the move- 


ment of his heels threw it up, was . 


caught by the hot wind that crept close 
to the ground, and tossed like snow in a 
blizzard or like some spume from the 
crest of a sea wave. He envied Terrill 
his endurance. He envied Terrill his 
knowledge of this sandy desert; the 
sure movement of the man toward the 
goal that would lead them to civiliza- 
tion. He envied him, too, the guardian- 
ship of the little bag that held the prom- 


ise of wealth, if they could get to where 
the right people would take it up. 

Sorley called, pantingly: “What’s 
your hurry there?” 

At a second call, Terrill turned. 

“Peterin’ out?” he asked, grimly in- 
clined toward humor. 

“No—but 

“Well, keep movin’ then!” 

The face seemed not that of Terrill, 
the comrade of this adventure in pros- 
pecting, but of a stranger, hard, grim, 
inexorable, sardonic. Sorley, moving 
on again, trying to keep pace with the 
figure trudging ahead, recalled the 
stories Terrill had told—at nights when 
the heat of the day was exchanged for 
a cold moistness, and they sat about a 
cheerful blaze that awakened memories. 
Then Terrill’s tongue would be un- 
loosed, and his eyes would mirror curi- 
ously the queer things, and the hard 
things, he had to tell. Strange adven- 
tures of men on out-of-the-way trails; 
extremes of cold that froze the milk of 
human kindness; extremes of heat that 
seared the soul. Tales of high tradi- 
tions, too! But of these just now Sor- 
ley did not think. The heat seemed to 
push from him everything at last but 
one memory—a tale that told of a quar- 
rel along this kind of trail, and of a 
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dark figure, still and silent under the 
merciless blaze, a drift of sand already 
competing with the plans of vultures 
swooping low. 

He knew now that he had thought too 
much over it. He had let the story 
obsess him; at first with horror, and 
then with some new emotion, too un- 
genial to be given official recognition. 

If Terrill had not grown away from 
him; if the distortion had not come; if 
the bite of the heat was not so intense 
that it drove a man to abnormal visions ; 
if 


What kind of thinking was this? It 
kept the tongue and lips and roof of 
the mouth more parched than ever, 

“Terrill!” he called. 

The other swung about. 

“Tve got to have a drink.” 

Terrill had the water supply too; it 
was more precious than even the gold. 
Gold would let you perish out here, 
where water alone could save you. 
Every particle of sand might be a grain 
of gold dust, but precious little good it 
would be—for thirst. You could not 
barter it for life; it was good only when 
you reached the haunts of men, where 
gold bought things—luxury, power, in- 
dulgence 

“Not yet!” said Terrill. 

“T can’t go on without it. 
wet my lips, Terrill!” 

“No!” said Terrill. A 

He turned abruptly and moved on. 
Sorley tried to cry out, but his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. Denial 
had made his thirst a thousandfold 
worse. And suddenly he knew that the 
transformation was complete. He hated 
Terrill, hated him to the point of mur- 
der. Nevertheless, he must keep on, 
obedient to Terrill’s wishes, beating his 
way through the merciless glare after 
the sturdy figure ahead, because Terrill 
had the two things Sorley most desired: 
water—and gold. 


Just to 


Slow night came out of the east, 
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moved up across the inexorable are, and 
shut out all light save the red, fiery 
promise of the sunset. Sorley, watch- 
ing, had a queer idea that the sun was 
a superheated red ball dipping down 
into the sand to charge it into a new re- 
semblance to the inferno. They moved 
on now atan increased pace, with the 
added guidance of the stars. The sand 
beneath still burned the feet; to Sorley 
it seemed to send hot waves up his spine 
and affect the nerves of his eyes. Lift- 
ing his glance once to the brightness of 
the stars in a steely sky, the universe 
swam above him, as if he stood net on 
the floor of the desert but on the deck 
of a ship reeling on an unsteady sea. 
He flung out bis arms to balance him- 
self, closed his eyes for a moment be- 
hind burning lids, and was restored. 

They stopped to drink briefly—one 
pull each at the water under the jealous 
watch of the other; but the sharing of 
the precious fluid drew them together, 
and when they went on it was side by 
side again. 

“My eyes hurt!” said Sorley com- 
plainingly. 

“Didn’t I tell you to lid ’em a bit,-as 
we came along?” 

“I tried to.” 

“Huh t’ 

Their way now was up a slight 
ascent, on the top of which Terrill said 
they would rest a space. Sorley threw 
himself down, jaded, beside Terrill, 
who sat straight as an arrow, as if 
fatigue had no meaning for him. The 
reproach stung the younger man. His 
lips twisted. Terrill fancied himself 
all right! Hang it all, he was an old- 
timer at this; Sorley was new to it. 
Sorley’s place was in the city, jostling 
with crowds, where the tides of life 
moved under bright tights, and the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life were at 
hand. In the city Terrill would look 
out of place, a hulk of a man with man- 
ners at which well-bred people would 
smile; there Sorley would have his 
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time. What did Terrill need gold for, 
anyway? His needs were simple com- 
pared with those of Sorley. It took 
breeding to spend gold to advantage. 
Terrill would probably toss it away for 
some coarse pleasure, and be off again 
to the desert to find more. 

“Asleep?” said Terrill’s voice, 

“No.” 

“Want to see a sight for sore eyes? 
Maybe it’ll cure yours.” 

Sorley raised himself on one elbow. 

“See there? What’s them?” 

“Gad!” said Sorley eagerly. “Hills!” 

The moon had just risen; by a trick 
of its light the distant mounds were 
visible. 

“Funny we didn’t see them before,” 
said. Sorley. 

“We come up a bit,” explained Ter- 
rill, “and that blamed glare spoiled our 
vision anyway. It’s just the way the 
light falls; I’ve seen it once er twice 
before that way.” 

“It’s not—a mirage?” suggested Sor- 
ley,.in sudden fear. 

“Not it, son! We can’t miss it now. 
Only a blind man er a fool could miss 
the way new. Keep straight ahead and 
the canyen opens like a door for you.” 

They stared at it; it had at first a 
cooling effect on Sorfey’s burning eyes, 
but after a time the strain teld, and he 
lay back again. Beside him Terrill, as 
if satisfied now te rest, stretched out, 
and the silence of sleep fell on both. 


Now Sorley dreamed, and his dreams 
were of hard things happening in a 
world of sand and vultures, where men 
might perish and the outside world— 
where law moved in its processes— 
know nothing of it, save that the price 
of adventure was still being paid by 
intrepid souls. And he- started up, 
shivering, with a sense of the devil or 
some devilish agency at his elbow—so 
vividly, that he threw out his arm, and 
woke himself fully with the feel of Ter- 
rill’s boot against his fingers. 
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The old-timer was still asleep, sleep- 
ing, indeed, like a baby. So Sorley 
perched upon his heels in the sand and 
fought a battle against his: heavy lids, 
which seemed now as stiff- and un- 
natural as if they had been molten metal 
solidified; and then he gazed fully and 
curiously at his partner. The unreal 
light of a false dawn revealed the sleep- 
ing features, uncomely in the grip of 
slumber; mouth open to reveal yellow, 
broken teeth; the chin stubbly with 
promise of a beard; the cheeks and 
forehead deeply furrowed and tanned. 
A hard, grim old fellow—Terrill. 

Sorley, watching, brooded, and in the 
unreality of the moment, had a fancy 
that Terrill was not lying there but sit- 
ting opposite him, in grim humor, say- 
ing: “I reckon TIl get mine in time. 
The vultures have marked me out 
more’n once, son, and I had to disap- 
point them. And the sand’s almost had 
its way with me. I dunno—— I dunno, 
son, but what it’s the best way in the 
end. I figger a sailor’d rather end up 
in cool, green water than ashore, and 
there’s something to be said for the 
desert as against a bed—when you’ve 
been used to one more’n the other. I 
never had much use for bright lights, 
and soft pillows, and the chatterin’ 
crowds!” 

That was out of memory, of course; 
it had been around the camp fire Terrill 
had said that, but every word was 
pigeonholed and breught out now for 
Sorley’s fevered inspection. Two days, 
three days ago, a sense of comradeship 
would have halted the wild flight of 
Sorley’s madness; but the desert—the 
heat, and thirst, and the grimness of 
the old fellow—had broken that a bit. 
Sorley tried, but couldn’t quite recap- 
ture it. So, not meaning to yield, he 
dallied with temptation. Terrill’s shirt 
was open at the throat; the bag con- 
taining the earnest and the promise of 
wealth was hung from about the rugged 
neck. Very cautiously, Sorley’s fingers | 
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experimented. He had it shifted up, 
. safely, slipped the knot; Terrill grunted 
once, but slept on; the thing was in Sor- 
ley’s possession! He opened it and fin- 
gered this amazing promise of wealth. 
With it was a careful chart, and a de- 
scription, by which one could stake a 
claim, and find it again. Wealth, prop- 
erly handled! For one at least, if not 
for two. And Sorley had his doubts 
about Terrill; he had not listened with- 
out learning things to Terrili’s tales of 
his former business deals. Terrill was 
like an inventer who never makes any 
money himself, but is exploited by men 
with heads for business. Terrill would 
probably mull this thing up too; he was 
pig-headed and would want his way; 
and neither of them would get much 


out of it. And what would Terrill do 
with the money anyway? No good to 
him. 


Fear began to take possession of Sor- 
ley. He was afraid now that Terrill 
would wake, and find the gold in his 
hands. And he was still more afraid 
that Terrill would not wake; that this 
growing obsession, this hardness, this 
cruel lust he felt within him might find 
no check. He looked around upon the 
vast plateau upon whose surface they 
were only specks in infinity. The false 
dawn was dying; but he had caught 
again the glimpse of hills. Easy to find 
his way now alone. Any one but a fool 
or a blind man could, Terrill had said. 

He would have to take the water, 
too! 

That was worse than the gold. His 
hand, closing on the precious container, 
shook.’ He looked at it as if it were 
not his hand, but some alien thing do- 
ing an act beyond his own power of 
direction. Something of the immense 
cruelty of the desert seemed to have 
moved into him; perhaps the estrange- 
ment from his partner had left the door 
open, and this evil spirit had come in. 
He could not exorcise it. He had no 
real desire to. With every moment the 
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thing seemed more easy, more plausible, 
less terrible. He was not doing this 
act himself ; he was watching the move- 
ment of puppets on the stage,.or of 
characters upon the printed page—and 
the deed lacked both justification and 
motivation. In drama or in fiction he 
would hate intensely the consummation 
of such an act, and despise the one who 
did it. But out here it was easy to do; 
the spirit of the desert bore one up. 
One picked up the gold, secreted it; 
took the—the water—and moved out 
into the immensity of a desert over 
which slow dawn moved. Beyond, the 
hills beckoned, caught in the early light. 
Above, a vulture moved, and one 
watched it, unaffected by its sinister 
circling, until suddenly one ceased to be 
an automaton possessed and driven by 
an alien spirit, and became a human 
being caught in an evil mesh from 
which one strove to escape, not by re- 
tracing steps, but by plunging madly 
on into a desert slowly lighted by the 
glowing fires of the red sunrise. 


Sorley stopped once to drink the 
tepid but life-giving fluid he had filched 
and then marched, with almost an 
agony of eagerness, upon the hills be- 
yond. As he moved on, they seemed 
to retreat. Yet Terrill had said it was 
no mirage. They existed, but the meas- 
uring of space by the eye was tricky. 


. As the sun moved up, they began to 


blaze in a whitish mist, to assume gro- 


tesque and unnatural shapes. This 
mockery he endured, pressing on. 
The heat now became terrific. He 


had a feeling that since yesterday it 
had achieved a greater vehemence; and 
then he knew, with a. peculiar certainty, 
that this was because he had no veteran 
ahead to guide and sustain him. He 
missed old Terrill. 

He mustn’t get thinking of him, 
though. The die had been cast. He 
must get on. Once, glancing back, he 
realized that whatever desire might be 
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in him to retrace his steps, there was 
small possibility left of doing so. Be- 
hind him lay only wind-swept levels 
and grotesque hummocks of sand. Any 
trail his own plodding feet had left 
was almost instantly sanded over. He 
stood, then, for an awful moment or 
two, stiffening against a sense of horror 
in that amazing accumulation of burn- 
ing diamond dust. A puff of hot air, 
moving close to the ground, quivered in 
a heat haze that gave an odd impression 
—as if the misshapen hummocks were 
living monstrosities, from whom there 
rose the breath of life. The longer he 
looked, the more his vision assured him 
that they were moving, living creatures 
of weird shapes and monstrous propor- 
tions. 

He remembered his eyes then. 

“Keep “em lidded well!” Terrill had 
said. 

Sorley turned his back on the desert 
where he had left Terrill to—to die, 
and pressed on; and the blazing, re- 
treating hills in the distance did not help 
his sight. The blasting heat withered 
him; seemed to suck the life juices 
from him. Lifting water to his lips, he 
drank greedily. The warm fluid tasted 
like blood. So it was, too! Terrill’s! 
He must not think of that! Think only 
of the cities that lay ahead beyond that 
dazzling line of hills; of the things to 
be done there—with gold! That must 
be the incentive. 

He tried to picture the life that lay 
ahead ; cool, shaded streets, bright shops 
and pavements, the movement of peo- 
ple, the luxuries of life—food, water, 
music, the companionship of. men and 
women. He told himself, fiercely, that 
when he got back to them, he’d sell his 
secret for what he could get and forget 
the burning desert that now tormented 
him. 

This vision of the future became very 
real; pictures began to swim before him 
as he stumbled onward. 

There was a country road down 
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which he might some day walk to 
familiar haunts. And suddenly a little 
wind would lift dust from its surface 
and move in swirls upon him—and in it 
he would smell the desert! There was 
the movement of life on summer 
beaches, which he might join, as of old 
—and under the summer sun the sand 
would sparkle like diamond dust, and 
shift ‘under his feet as it did in the 
desert Well, there would be night; 


‘cool, comforting night—for which now 


he longed most desperately—without 
this awful, pitiless glare. There would 
be the night: soft blackness Some- 
thing moved up in his mind to bring 
not-unfamiliar words: 


If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me; 
Even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not—— 


He lifted his eyes; the vast dome of 
sky held no stars—only vultures hov- 
ering, in idle circles—yet over it moved 
a veil of night. And suddenly Sorley 
stumbled over a hummock; he fell; the 
blazing sand seemed to reach up and 
seize him; he lay for a minute, then 
struggled up, his hands to his eyes. The 
eyes seemed to burn the hands. He 
took them away. Deep into his head 
ran pains like shooting flame. 

Then Sorley understood. 

He was blind! It was not night that 
had shut down. Rather, a temporary 
blindness, like that which comes to the 
traveler over snow in the great northern 
reaches. Not even a comforting dark- 
ness; his eyes seemed to be staring at 
a white, dazzling wall, blank, but full 
of a burning light. Fear sucked from 
him the last atom of endurance against 
the heat. At this crisis he must drink 
or die. Death was sure enough in any 
case; but for the moment he must sat- 
isfy the parched craving for water. 

He felt for his supply. It was gone! 
In stumbling he must have lost it! A 
new panic stirred him into fevered ac- 
tion. On hands and knees, he began a 
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search; his hands reaching out encoun- 
tered only sand. He expanded his 
circle of investigation. It could not be 
far away! He had sense enough to re- 
main in contact with the hollow his body 
had made; this must be the axis of his 
outreachings. Carefully he put his feet 
in the mark and, flat on his belly, de- 
scribed a painful circle. It was mad- 
dening to think that he might be miss- 
ing the thing by inches. 

Nothing but sand! A sense of suf- 
focation descended upon him. He must 
risk everything in extending his search. 
He began burrowing channels in the 
loose sand like spokes of a wheel. 
Along these he might creep, and still be 
able to return to his base. He moved 


cautiously out the first channel, made. 


straight by the measuring of his budy; 
there was nothing’ but sand beyond. 
He drew himself back in the same pain- 
ful way, tried a second time, in the next 
channel. No luck. The third and 
fourth proved vain endeavors. He 
was panting now with his efforts, close 
down to the choking grains. Yet he 
was sure still that he had not lost his 
base, from which the water container 
could not be so far away. He moved 
out again with that careful measuring ; 
somewhere in the distance a little puff 
of wind developed gusty proportions, 
swept down on him, choked him’ with 
loose particles, sanded over his poor 
markings, and danced away. Fighting 
for breath he lost all sense of direc- 
tion. Ina panic he began an incautious 
scramble—anywhere—vainly ! 

He floundered madly about, sobbing 
aloud his sense of terror. Childishly he 
began to shout out Terrill’s name; a 
mad shrieking into infinity: 

“Terrill! Terrill! For 
sake, Terrill!” 

He listened. He had, for a moment, 
a quick impression that something— 
some presence—moved near him. And 
then he remembered the vultures that 
had circled overhead. And, a new 


Heaven’s 
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panic seizing him, he began to run in 
a crazy, sagging movement across the 
infinite expanse of sand. 


Only Heaven could help him now. 
No good crying out for Terrill. Noth- 
ing but divine love that went out be- 
yond circles natural to man’s affections 
could avail. If an enemy hunger, feed 
him. If he thirst, give him drink! 
Thirst! He fancied he was crying the 
word aloud. Only Heaven; not Terrill, 
to whom, foolishly, he had cried before. 
He could imagine Terrill’s face; the 
face of a man who knew the desert and 
had seen hard things done on the trails 
where the stuff of men was tried. If 
Terrill could see him now, he would ‘be 
grimly ironical. A hard, rough man, 
he would appreciate the humor of the 
thing—if he could see this blind, stum- 
bling helplessness, this fitting justice be- 
ing worked to its finality. But Terrill 
would now be facing this same kind of 
thing. The innocent and the guilty 
there in that maze of sand, and the 
water that might have saved. them— 
lost! 

Water! 

That thrust aside all other thinking; 
the thought of water—and thirst. He 
supposed Terrill would be able to fight 
against even that; Terrill had often 
said imagination would waste or con- 
serve supply. If you thought you were 
thirsty—thought? It was no thought 
now. His tongue seemed swollen; he 
had a fancy that it must. be protruding 
through his parched lips, and that he 
would soon be unable to draw it back 
into his mouth, That was silly, be- 
cause he had drunk not long ago. Just 
imagination! That stage should not be 
reached for some time yet. He mustn't 
get thinking of stages! The increas- 
ing thirst; the blind stumbling on in 
the sand; the weakness—the end, with 
vultures circling above. He halted, lis- 
tening tensely. 


“Keep fightin’, son! Keep fightin’ !” 
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He knew it would affect his mind 
sooner or later! And here he was 
fancying he could hear Terrill’s voice 
ironically exhorting him. So real was 
it, though, that his lips mouthed with 
difficulty the word: 

“Terrill!” 

There was no answer. 

He stiffened himself, and with a sud- 
den, angry courage, started plunging 
on. He would keep going anyway. 
Perhaps it was Terrill’s spirit follow- 
ing. Terrill had told queer tales of 
desert fantasies. 

“What's the hurry, son?” 

It was Terrill! It must be. 

“Terrill!” 

No answer. 

His voice rose to a muffled shriek. 


“Terrill! You can’t fool me, Terrill. 
You're there. For Heaven’s sake, 
speak !” 

No answer. Was it a trick of the 


mind? He halted for a moment, sway- 
ing, his hand to his forehead. 
“Just a minute!” said Terrill’s voice 


drawingly from a little distance. “I’m 
having a swig of water.” 

“W-water !” 

“Found it,” said Terrill’s voice. 


“Lucky you were making tracks around 
it pretty well! The glare got your eyes 
—eh? I saw you when I was quite a 
way off. Silly, you know, gein’ off that 
way. I might not have been able to find 
you, and then where'd I have been— 
without water?” 

Silence. Sorley passed his tongue 
with difficulty along his lips. 

“Terrill! I say, Terrill!” 

“Well?” 

“For Heaven’s sake—just a drop of 
water!” 


“Why should I? A fair division— 


you've got the gold. And I’ve got the - 


water. _And—and you tried to have 
both, didn’t you, son?” 

Sorley was silent. 

“In league with the vultures, eh, 
son?” said Terrill’s voice in that in- 
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exorable, drawling way. “The old man 
don’t count—leave kany to die in his 
desert, huh?” 

Sorley tried to ek but couldn’t. 

“There’s a sort of code to the desert 
—like at sea,” said Terrill. “And when 
a man breaks it, it’s queer, but the 
desert seems to get him. I’ve seen it 
happen very often before. So long, 
son!” 

“Terrill! You're not—going to leave 
me! Here’s the gold, Terrill! You can 
have it all for a drop of water!” 

“Or—just for taking it from you, 
couldn’t I? Don’t know that I’m in- 
terested in it now, son. Sort of blood 
money now, ain’t it?” 

Sorley spread his arms gropingly. 

“Terrill, you’re not going is 

“Got to get on!” said Terrill easily. 
Sorely could hear him moving off, hum- 
ming to himself. He began to follow 
desperately. If he lost that thread of 
song that bound him to Terrill, he was 
done. Nothing mattered but that. As 
long as he held that thread he had a 
chance. Life lay in that song. Once 
or twice the sound ceased, and he was 
in agony, but then it was resumed and 
he followed. He grew expert in the 
interpretation of direction. Terrill 
could not be far ahead; Terrill and the 
water that he, Sorley, must have. 

And then it died. 

He listened, called, but no sound 
came. He cried again: “Terrill!” 


‘There was no answer, no resumption 


of the song. 

So Terrill had played with him, in- 
creased the torture by way of revenge, 
and gone on, had he? Perhaps, in the 
distance, he had turned for a last look, 
to see his betrayer. drop exhausted and 
hopeless in the sand. He could imagine 
the grim hardness of the veteran’s face. 
The hard code of the desert toward one 
who broke its precepts. His breath 
came sobbingly. He deserved it all, of 
course. He had b' ckled under the des- 
ert test. And the desert that broke 
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men’s spirits, and unhinged their up!” The warmish fluid on Sorley’s 
nerves, and drove them to madness and lips and tongue was no longer like blood 
cruelty, acted as judge and executioner but like some potent wine, though a 
—as well as tempter. He called again, weakness ran-in him, a desire to cry- 
stumbling hopelessly forward into the. like a child. “Easy!” said Terrill. 
awful silence. Falling, he felt he could “You'll need all your water supply to 
not rise and go on through this inferno. make the canyon! You didn’t think Pd 
But he stumbled up at last and stag- really leave you in the lurch, did you? 
gered on. A hand seized his arm. Huh? Not accordin’ to the code, son! 

“Steady, son!’ drawled Terrill. Why, I’ve known a guy to help out a 
“Here—just a drop of this! You'll sheriff that was after him for murder, 
do! I guess that’s enough of a lesson! even—and you seem to forget, my son, 
Don’t bleat, son! Hold up! Hold that you’n’ me’s partners!” 


MARVELS OF ARIZONA 
MONG the most interesting sights of the wonderland of Arizona is that known 
as the Wonderland of Rocks, a five-mile-square area covered with rocks of 
strangely shaped proportions. The curious and even awe-inspiring formations 
of this wonderland are already becoming known to an increasingly large number 
of travelers, so great is their attraction for sightseers, for the area has only boen 
open to the tourist for about five years. 

As is generally the case in all such natural wonders, the rocks of this area, 
which are for the most part vertical in shape, afford much entertainment to 
visitors in providing them with opportunity for finding resemblances to well-known 
characters and places. And, as one finds so often in tracing resemblances in 
glowing coals, each visitor finds likenesses that had been seen by no one else 
in the party. 

The rocks of the wonderland are covered with vivid coloring matter, purple, 
green, red, and yellow predominating, and this glowing color adds enormously 
to the picturesque appearance of the place. 

Some of the most remarkable formations of the wondetland are known as 
the “Totem Poles.” These gigantic columns of: rock which line the sides of a 
canyon rise to a height of one hundred and eighty feet. Overspread with a pattern 
caused by the coloring matter on the rocks, they have a striking resemblance to 
the totem poles of Alaska. 

The wonderful profile of Cochise, the famous Apache Indian chief, is also 
to be seen in this region. The legend being that the old chief's profile appeared 
on the rocks after his death and thére remains, facing heavenward. A truly noble 
conception, that has possibly given rise to the custom now fast gaining favor 
of carving the portraits of great leaders on vast rocks as national monuments. 
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2)HAT had been suspicion 
i in Tiesen’s mind settled 
into certainty when he 
stopped to peer, from his 
vantage point on the 
ridge, acress the bleak, 
desolate expanse of snow. His blood- 
shot eyes stared unblinkingly at the 
miniature figure in the distance: a fig- 
ure which, by infinitesimal degrees, 
grew larger and clearer, as though a 
camera lens were slowly bringing it into 
focus. It moved like clockwork, very 
like . an automaton. Its snowshocs 
dented the snow with the precise regu- 
larity that bespoke military training, and 
sure knowledge of its environment. 

Tiesen’s eyes, trained to observe at 
long distances, took in one or two of 
the figure’s outstanding details. Deathly 
fear struck into his heart. A “Moun- 
tie’! That hat! No one but a Moun- 
tie could wear a hat at just that angle. 
And the trim, straight figure! In the 
North, nene but members of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted looked so neat and 
well set up. 

Tiesen shuddered. He caught him- 
self doing so, and flopped his arms 
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back and forth in a vain attempt to 
make himself believe he shuddered from 
the cold. But he was not cold. A fine 
moisture was out all over his body. He 
was afraid, and the realization of it 
drove him suddenly into an ungovern- 
able fury. He let loose a long string 
of curses. 

“Quit actin’ like a squaw!” he said 
and jabbed himself viciously on the jaw. 
“Yo’re imaginin’? things. | Nobody 
could’ve found him. Not a chance! 
Not the way you fixed it.” Another 
furious jab at himself. “Losin? yore’ 
nerve?” he sneered. “Jest because 
there’s a Mountie goin’ the same way 
you are?” 

He settled his pack with a jerk, and 
started mushing somewhat faster than 
was necessary. He tried to whistle, 
and, at the sound of it, inadvertently 
put a huge hand over his mouth. The 
sound would carry. Well, why 
shouldn’t it? Why should he care who . 
heard him? What was there to be 
afraid of? He shrugged, and snick- 
ered at himself. But he did not resume 
the. whistling. 

He was in undulating country now. 
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Over the immense billows of white he 
slogged, straining himself rather more 
than he cared to admit; snorting out 
short breaths which he knew were fool- 
hardy, if he expected to make time and 
cover distance. 

He had been forcing himself to keep 
his eyes to the front. But now, some- 
thing made him look back. No one in 
sight. Still, that did not prove any- 
thing, for the rolling country would 
hide a man just a short distance away. 
But, anyhow, it felt easier if you could 
not see any one. Tiesen sighed with 
relief. 

“Well!” he grinned. “Worryin’ 
about nothing. He probably turned off 
back there a ways.” 

He slackened his pace to the easy 
lope of the experienced musher. Re- 
leased from the dread that he was be- 
ing followed, his thoughts turned in- 
ward on himself. He shrugged irri- 
tably. Why did the thing persist in 
dominating his mind? It was past; he 
was on his way. What else mattered? 
But the more he tried to suppress the 
glaring scene that had photographed 
itself indelibly on his brain, the clearer 
it became. It was like a great ghoul, 
following him like a black shadow, 
grinning hideously at every step he 
took. His long steps beat an accom- 
paniment to its taunting hiss: “I—know 
—I—know—I—know!”™ 

He felt his heart beating faster, and 
he growled: “Cut it out, you fool.” 
But beneath the growl there was a 
faint note of fear. 

For hours he trudged along. He be- 
gan to feel hunger. He stopped ab- 
ruptly, and unswung his pack. He was 
on flat plateau now, and his narrowed 
eyes took in instinctively the full sweep 
of the vastnesses. He started violently, 
and the color left his face, turning it 
to a muddy brown. In the distance 
was a tiny, moving speck. It was mov- 
ing straight toward him, just as it had 
the last time he had seen it! Even so 
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far off, Tiesen could make out the sure, 
mechanical motion, the plod-plod-plod 
of the snowshoes. Tiesen, with only a 
very weak curse, gathered up his pack, 
and started away at-a pace that was 
enough to burst his heart. 

The exertion of his stride, and the 
fear that was whipping at his mind, 
worked him up to a near hysteria. The 
Mountie knew! The Mountie knew! 
He was coming to get him!  Tiesen 
knew, now, the meaning of that sure, 
measured pace. The Mountie was out 
to get him! It was to be a test of en- 


durance. That slow, measured stride! 
That determined, unhurried stride! 
Inevitable, inexorable as death. It was 


as though it were saying: “No—use— 
no—use—we'll—get—you—in—the— 
end.”. Criminals in the Northwest 
have been hounded to madness by that 
monotonous, relentless stride. Jt drives 
terror into a guilty conscience. 

Tiesen, with a gasp of pain, clawed 
at his heart as though he would pre- 
vent it from bursting. He was suffo- 
cating: the trip-hammer speed of his 
heart, the icy air driving what felt like 
millions of small blades through his 
pained lungs—they were torturing him. 
From sheer exhaustion, he leaned 
against the scrub of what had once been 
a fir tree. He did not mean to do it, 
neither did he mean to rest more than 
an instant; but nature rebelled, and 
forced him to lean thus for several pre- 
cious minutes. 

The Mountie was still far off; but 
he was ail too near for Tresen. Tiesen 
was about to start off again, when he 
heard the faint, ringing sound of the 
Mountie’s voice. He could not make 
out what the man was saying, but he 
looked back, and saw the officer wave 
his arms as though he were signaling 
for him to stop. For Tiesen, that mo- 
tion was enough. He knew now that 
he was a marked man, 

The false courage of desperation 
gripped him. His chattering teeth 
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abruptly crunched together, and his 
bleared eyes narrowed to a glitter. His 
left hand clutched at the poke under 
his coat, and the action brought again 
that glaring, hideous scene into the cen- 
ter of his mind. The horror of it, 
viewed in retrospect—the knowledge of 
what it would mean for him, were he 
caught—drove him to the wild, unrea- 
soning fear of an animal. He spat out 
a stream of invectives that were as 
ugly as they were useless. 

“Tl give him a fight!” he jeered. 
“PIL give him a-plenty !” 

For several instants, a hopelessness 
surged through him. Fight! Of what 
use was it? Suppose he killed the 
mountie? Others would come; others 
without number, without end! He 
saw, in his mind, a long, unending line 
of man hunters, following him on 
horseback when the snow was off the 
ground, following him afoot when the 
snows came again. ‘Long, unending 
columns of them! All coming straight 


at him! And always, always with that 
relentless, | unwavering, maddening 
tread! 


“Oh, Lord!” he groaned, and the 
next moment jerked out his rifle and 
began wildly to pump lead at the small 
figure in the distance. It was the stu- 
pid action of hysteria. In his right 
senses, he would have known that he 
had not a chance in a thousand of hit- 
ting a man at that distance. He paused 
for a little while, his breath coming in 
gasps, his hands clutching his rifle 
tightly, to keep it steady. 

The officer had stopped at the sound 
of the first shots. But he hesitated 
only an instant. Then he came on at 
a quicker pace, but with a sort of wary 
crouch. Tiesen brought up his rifle, 
and bore on the trigger with a vicious- 
ness that threatened to jam the mag- 
azine. The small figure gradually grew 
larger; came steadily onward. Tiesen 
pushed in a fresh clip; and, reaching 
into his case to get it, realized with 
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dismay that he had but one more clip 
of cartridges left. Reason would have 
told him to go easy; but reason had 
completely left him. He saw the ter- 
rifying, ruthless figure bearing in on 
him; stalking down on him to get him 
—unless he could get it first. 

To another accompaniment of ter- 
rific oaths, he blazed away at the on- 
coming man. His crazed mind fell 
prey to the notion that the officer was 
unkillable, that ‘his life must be 
charmed. Not one of the shots had 
touched him. Reason, again, might 
-have told Tiesen that fast-and-wild 
shooting is seldom effective; but reason 
had fled. The man hunter came warily, 
but steadily, toward him. 

With a sob of helpless fury, Tiesen 
rammed home the last clip, waited as 
long as his jagged nerves and terrorized 
mind would permit, then blazed at the 
officer with the ineffectual desperation 
of an exhausted beast at bay. The of- 
ficer dropped quickly to the snow. 
Tiesen let out a harsh yell, thinking he 
had made a hit. Then a bullet snapped 
his wrist, and his rifle fell to the 
ground, a split second before the report 
of the officer’s gun carried through the 
air to his ears! 

Tiesen sank down in a clumsy heap, 
like a man without a spine. The in- 
tense cold, the fear, the crazed terror 
in his brain, the realization that he was 
trapped and wounded—all reacted on 
him at once. He went completely to 
pieces. When the officer came steadily 
up to him, Tiesen was little more than 
a groveling, babbling animal, with even 
the instinct of self-preservation gone 
frem him. : 

“I did it! I killed him!” he whined 
between intervals of choking gasps and 


helpless sobs. “You got me! See? 
Pm winged! I can’t do nothin’! You 
got me!” 


The officer, tight-lipped, stood peer- 
ing at Tiesen in silence. When Tiesen 
could stand it on. longer, he beat crazily 
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upon the officer’s legs, and shrieked: 
“Say something! Say something! I’ve 
confessed, ain’t I? Say something, you 


—you bloodhound! You and your 
eternal plod-plod-plod!” 

The officer, without a word,~ ban- 
daged Tiesen’s wrist. Then ‘they 


started back. For days and days they 
were on the trail. And when at last 
they got to territorial headquarters, 
Tiesen confessed in writing. 

A detail of police was sent to inves- 
tigate. In the barren shack where 
Tiesen and his partner had lived, they 
found the body of the partner buried 
deep beneath the rough floor boards, 
under the spot where the stove stood. 

The poke of gold for which Tiesen 
had ‘killed, was, as has been told, found 
‘on Tiesen’s person. 

The Mountie who had brought Tiesen 
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in, was, some time later, discussing the 
affair with his superior. He had not 
yet got over his Weak sess He 
grinned derisively. 

“Chief,” he said, “you Ha have 
knocked me over with a feathef. I was 
low on grub, and didn’t want to turn- 
back if I could help it. Thought I was 
lucky when I spotted Tiesen. I couldn’t 
figure out why he worked so hard to 
outdistance me. And when he started 
shooting, I thought the fellow was 
crazy from loneliness or something.” 

They both sat, silent and thoughtful, 
fot a time, each tracing in his own 
mind the amazing and, to them, some- 
what amusing outcome of Tiesen’s 
crime. z 

“That’s irony for you!” grinned the 
officer. “And all because I wanted 
some chow,” 
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PIONEER SUGAR. 
[N these days when sugar is so easily obtainable and is used lavishly both at the 
table and in cooking, while maple sugar is somewhat of a delicacy, it is hard 
to realize that there was a time when the positions were just reversed. 

Had it not been for the Indians, Canada’s first settlers would have felt 
severely the lack of sugar, which, together with salt, was very hard to obtain 
in those days. However, they soon learned a valuable lesson from the redskins, 
who taught them to tap the maples in springtime when the sap began to run, 
and boil the sap down into sirup or sugar. 

One important use which pioneer housewives made of maple sugar was in 
the putting up of conserves. Successively, in the order of their ripening—straw- 
berries, first, then raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, plums, and cranberries— 
the different fruits would be boiled in sugar, then poured into a keg, with layers 
of powdered maple sugar between each variety. Sometimes by the beginning of 
the winter, the keg would be filled. And, almost always, there would be a shelf 
in the pioneer cottage for the big cakes of maple sugar, and the cans of sirup, 
to be used all winter on—cakes, on cereals, in most of the ways that ordinary 
sugar is used. 

Maple sirup and sugar making have become to a large extent commercialized 
and specialized, the tendency ever being to perfect the quality of the product, and 
to prepare it for market in the most attractive form; but even in our own time, 
many of us can remember or still look forward to the running of the sap, when 
every one that can be spared on the farm goes to the little cabin in the “sugar 
bush,” and helps in gathering in the sap, and boiling it in huge kettles over a great, 
open fire, And it is especially interesting to know that our knowledge of the 
process by which we can obtain this delicacy was gained, primarily, from the 
Indian. More than any written reminder does it bring near to us the pioneer days. 


EIN’ as how this is jest about the 

B time of year that folks give thanks 

for whatsoever they’ve got to 

give thanks for, it seemed as how it 

might be kind of appropriate for us, 

with your good help and assistance, to 
round up some of our strays. 

Well, we’ve got a whole corral full 
of ’em for Thanksgiving Day. Jest 
step over to the fence with us, while 
Pete holds the lantern, and we'll show 
you jest a few of ’em: 


C. L. Willey, University Station, 
Tucson, Arizona, he up and p’ints out 
as follows: 


“T wish to thank you, Boss and Folks, 
for your kindness in printing my re- 
quest in the Missing Department, ask- 
ing for information concerning the 
present whereabouts of Verna, Maude, 
and Orville Ingram. We received a 
letter from one of these three, and she 
has also given me information concern- 
ing the other two. 

“I very much appreciate your efforts 
in finding these people for me and wish 
to thank you for your assistance. I do 
not know of any other way that I could 
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have had the desired results, as I lost 
track of these three relatives nearly 
twenty years ago. I think that your 
department is one of the finest in the 
world, and I hope that others who take 
advantage of your offer to help find 
missing relatives and friends will be as 
fortunate in their results as I was.” 


And now comes Mrs. Alice V. En- 
tight, Burns, Oregon: 


“Boss anD Fotxs: Want to tell you 
that your Missing Department found 
my brother, D. M. Wadams, and his- 
wife for me. Thanks, good friends.” 


All the way across the country to 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, and Mrs. E. 
Daniels: 


“Goop Boss anp Goop Fotxs: Just 
a few words to let you know that my ` 
son, Frank Daniels, bought WESTERN 
Story Macazıne yesterday, saw the ad- 
vertisement in the Missing Department, 
and came to Chelsea and hunted me up 
through people he used to know. You 
can all be sure that I was some sur- 
prised and delighted to see my boy. I 
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don’t know how I can commence to 
thank you enough. Many, many thanks. 
I hope that every mother who has a 
missing son will use the Missing De- 
partment in WestErRN Story MAGA- 
ZINE and will get the same results that 
I did. Then she'll be made as happy 
as I am.” 


Now for a long trip, all the way to 
550 Dalny Road, Wayside, Shanghai. 
It’s Mrs. Ada Harvey who'll speak: 


“Boss AND Forxs: Referring to my 
letter to your good selves, dated March 
7, 1928, in which I requested you to 
insert two notices in your Missing col- 
umn of the Derrecrive Srory and 
WESTERN SToRY magazines, regarding 
A. J. Harvey and the Parmentier fam- 
ily, I herewith beg to express my thanks 
to you for doing so in the June issues. 
Y would further inform you that I have 
already received results, due to your 
efforts on my behalf, as I have lecated 
both the above-mentioned parties.” 


From Brazil, Indiana, Miss Pauline 
Peyton: 


“Boss AND Fotxs: Received the let- 
ter, giving me information about my 
brother, William Peyton. For all you’ve 
done, I'm very thankful, and I want to 
tell you that I’ve located my brother.”. 


Into Canada. Sarnia, Ontario, is the 
place; Mrs. William Wincott, the -per- 
son reporting : 


“Boss AND Forks: I want to tell 
you what your wonderful magazines, 
Detective Story MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN Story MAGAZINE, did for 
me through their Missing Departments, 
in which an advertisement was pub- 
lished, by me, for Charles Ward. I am 
pleased to say that-Charles Ward read 
the advertisement in WESTERN STORY 
MacazineE. Please let me most heartily 
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thank you for the service you did in 
putting us in touch with each other.” 


From out Oregon way, Nyssa, canters 
Mrs. Lillian Maude Newby, to say: 


“Boss AND Forks: I wish to thank 
you all very much for your valuable 
help. F got in touch with my brother’s 
family. Had not heard from them in 
twelve years. My brother’s name was 
Tom R. Pashley. He lived in Victoria, 
British Columbia. His daughter, Jose- 
phine, and his two sons, Herbert and 
Fred, now reside in Everett, Washing- 
ton.” 


“Boss Anp Forks!” cries Joseph D. 


Fuller, Rockford,  linois. “More 
strength to the Missing Department of 
WeEsTERN Story MAGAZINE, for 


through it another missing one has been 
found and reconciled to loved ones at 
home. Am not at liberty to disclose the 
name of the one who has been located, 
but wish you to know how grateful we 
are to you all. Thank you many, many 
times for the services rendered.” 


Out in California, in Los Angeles, 
lives Mrs. Dora Hawkins. Mrs. Haw- 
kins is happy. 


“DEAR FRIENDS OF THE ROUND-UP,” 
she reports. “It is with pleasure that 
I’m telling you that I have heard from 
my boy, Ray Hawkins, through your 
help. I put a notice in the Missing De- 
partment of WESTERN Story MAGA- 
zINE, and I received a letter from my 
son a week after the notice was printed. 
He had joined the army. I do indeed 
thank you all for your kindness, and 
cannot say enough in praise of WEST- 
ERN Story MAGAZINE.” 


Miss . Edith M. King, Centralia, 
Washington : 


“Dear FoLKks—ALL: Just this: 


Wwe Aan 
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Thank you for your promptness in for- 
warding my Buddy’s letter to me. It 
has been a long time since I had heard 
from my brother, Fred. King, and I 
just took a chance in the Missing De- 
partment. You don’t know how happy 
you made all of us here on the coast, 
when we learned through you that our 
boy is safe and still reads his WESTERN 
Story Macazine. \ Thank you again 
and again. Good luck to you all, and 
» may WESTERN Story MAGAZINE keep 
up its good work. Forever a loyal 
WESTERN Story MaGAzINe_ booster; 
that’s what I am.” 


Mrs. Minnie Todriff, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, has a word to say: 


“Please accept my thanks for locat- 
ing my sister, who was missing for 
nine years. Words cannot express my 
sincere appreciation and gratitude to 
you. All success to WESTERN STORY 
MAGAZINE, and, again, my thanks.” 


One miore—but there are thousands 
and thousands more, did we have time 
this evening to point them out to you. 

Mrs. Hannah Pillivant, Mount Clem- 
ens, Michigan, says: 


“Boss AND Fotxs: I am here to tell 
you, as you requested, that Charles 
Mason, whom you so kindly advertised 
for in the Missing Department, has been 
found. Both Mr. Mason’s sisters, and 
myself wish to thank you and extend 
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our sincere appreciation for your kind- 
ness in publishing the notice in WeEsT- 
ERN STORY MAGAZINE.” 


Remember, Folks, the Missing De- 
partment and all the other departments 
are run for you to use. Their service 
is given you free, just because you are 
a reader of WESTERN Story MAGAZINE 
or Detective Story MaGazinr. Use 
one or all of them, whenever you think 
they can help you. 

How better can we close this eve- 
ning’s Round-up than by singing the 
good, old-time song—or should we say 
hymn ?—entitled : 


THE COWMAN’S PRAYER. 


Now, O Lord, please lend me thine ear, 
The prayer of a cattleman to hear. 

No doubt the prayers may seem strange, 
But I want you to bless our cattle range. 


Bless the round-ups year by year, 

And don’t forget the growing steer; 
Water the lands with brooks and rills 

For my cattle that roam on a thousand hills. 


Prairie fires, won't -you please stop? 
Let thunder roll and water drop. 

It frightens me to see the smoke; 
Unless it’s stopped, I'll go dead broke. 


As you, O Lord, my herd behold, 

It represents a sack of gold; 

I think at least five cents a pound 

Will be the price of beef the year around. 


One thing more and then I’m through— 
Instead of one calf, give my cows two. 
I may pray different from other men, 
But I’ve had my say, and now, Amen. 


Miss Helen Rivers, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange letters only be- 


tween men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. 


Letters 


will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; otherwise they will be an- 


Swered here. 
The Hollow Tree. 


LTHOUGH most of us wander 

as far abroad as we can get, our 

chief interest is always in the 
direction of the home range and the 
home ranch. Every hombre is inter- 
ested in every other hombre’s home 
ranch. 


Drar Miss Rivers AND GANG: I’m just 
another ranch hand like the rest of the Gang. 
The name of the ranch is Scott| Field, and 
the location is Belleville, Illinois. The 
owner of the ranchis Uncle Sam, and the 
foreman is the Air Mail Corps. The brand 
is L T A—lighter than air—and we herd our 
cattle up among the woolly clouds or corral 
them in a huge hangar. 

I haven’t been many places nor seen any 
very big wolves, but I’m always interested 
in hearing about the home ranch, the home 
village, or the home town. So let’s hear 
from the home range, pards, and if you’ve 
stampeded in another direction, let’s hear 
from you just the same. Ben B. 

Care of The Tree. 


On the south plains of west Texas. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’ve lived here on 
these south plains for ten years, and I can 
say a good deal about this treeless, stock- 


Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when sending letters through 


raising country of western Texas. Yes, we 
have sandstorms aplenty, but that only goes 
to prove what a fine country this range is. 
I’m a maverick of twenty-two, and proud 
to belong to this Longhorn State. 
Jor E. Scort. 
Ralls, Texas. 


Stock raising in eastern Texas. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Since my letter ap- 
peared in the old Holla, telling about the 
opportunities for stock raising in eastern 
Texas, I’ve been flooded with letters from 
Maine to California, and as I'll not be able 
to answer ’em all, except maybe a few hun- 
dred, I’m aimin’ to answer most of the ques- 
tions now. 

This land is located in the extreme east- 
ern part of the Longhern State, and lies in 
Jasper, Newton, Orange, Angelina, and other 
counties. This is what is called the “piney 
wood” section, and is cut-over land. The 
pine trees have been cut off and the grass 
has come up thick and fine, and it has been 
converted into very fine grazing land. The 
country is well watered by creeks, springs, 
rivers, and there is plenty of rainfall. The 
grass stays good all year, and the cattle are 
allowed to range all year round. It is a fine 
winter range. z 

There are no stock laws in this section 
of the country, and Jand can be acquired for 
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almost nothing, according to location, of 
course. There are stretches, between settle- 
ments, of five and six miles, and this land 
can also be leased for five years at a time, 
free. I believe this to be one of the best 
places in the country for a man with a large 
family and small capital to get started. 

Now, folks, you can get all the informa- 
tion you want regarding this section of the 
country from the Chamber of Commerce, 
Fiouston, Texas. I’ll also try to answer a 
few more letters, folks, if you'll be sure to 
inclose return postage. 

J. M. WAGSTAFF. 

Box 682, Smithville, Texas. 


Oklahoman. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Speaking of the West, 
I guess that I would be considered a West- 
erner, as I’ve lived in the western part of the 
State of Oklahoma most of my life. I’ve 
never ridden the range, however, nor have 
I trailed the herd, 

I’ve had a taste of most of the Western 
States and now I’m aiming to find a pard 
who'd like to try living a nomadic exist- 
ence throughout the West. My plan would 
be to fix something in the way of a truck 
and living quarters on wheels. With this 
arrangement a fellow could be at home 
wherever he was at. Come on, pards. Let’s 
get going! FrencH BILL. 

Care of The Tree. 


Cowboys of England. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’ve been in England, 
folks, and any one who thinks that England 
hasn’t any cowboys, just write to me, pronto. 
I was an amateur waddy myself for a couple 
of years. I’m twenty, folks. Par Cress. 

Rosedale, McHenry, Illinois. 


Hoosier boy. 


Drar Miss Rivers: I’ve seen a good part 
of Texas and Oklahoma, and would like to 
make friends with some of the boys of the 
West. If any of you folks know any old 
Western ballads, PII trade you some for 
them. I have “Way Down on the Banks 
of Red River,” “In the Fall of 7°45,” and 
several of the songs written on the life of 
Jesse James. I’ve been on the spot where 
he was shot, at Round Rock. 

Im a Hoosier, hombres, and sixteen. 

Date H. SCHOFIELD. 

1404 Spann Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Pal seeker. 


Dear Miss Rivers: There are any num- 
ber of folks who are looking for pals 
through the old Holla, and I want to be 
counted as one of them. I hope to be able 
to find a good pard of about thirty, or a 
little older, who will stick through “thick 
and thin” on a trip out West this next 

. fa . 
spring. My idea is to start out for Colo- 
rado or Wyoming, but we could arrange our 
plans to suit both. We can work our way 
or not, just as the plan best suits. 

Now, sisters of the Gang, speak up. It 
is never too early to start planning, and we 
want to be on our way before the Westward 
“rush” begins. Mrs. Litt1an Foor. 


34 Wootring Street, Delaware, Ohio. 


Make friends wherever you go. The 
H. T. G. badge stands for Hollow Tree 
Gang friendship. Be sure that you 
wear the badge. 

Twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
sent to The Hollow Tree Department, 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, will bring 
you either the pin style or the button 
for the coat lapel. In ordering, be 
sure to state which you wish. 


Back in the foothills of Idaho. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I live fifteen miles 
from the nearest town, back in the foothills 
of Idaho. Mountain Home is our neighbor- 
ing town, but we're out among the wild sage- 
brush. 

I'd like to hear from sister Gangsters from 
every State, from Alaska, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Australia, the Islands, and, in fact, 
all foreign countries. I believe that folks 
everywhere are interested in the wild sage 
or sagebrush of our West. TIl be glad to 
exchange sprigs of sagebrush for the heather 
of Scotland, or any other special plant of 
any country. Will also exchange snaps. I’m 
thirty-five, folks, and have a baby girl ten 
months old. Mrs. L. C. SURBAUGH. 

Mountain Home, Idaho. 


The little town of Pineville. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Were off the main 
highway. If you follow a little narrow 
country road, one anda half miles northwest 
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of Pineville, Missouri, you'll surely strike our 


little ranch of a hundred and twenty acres. ` 


Pineville? Well, it’s a little town of about 
five hundred folks. It’s the county seat of 
McDonald County, and it’s in the Ozarks, 
the land of a million smiles. Elk River 
is one of the scenic attractions, and although 
the little town of Pineville has almost every- 
thing to offer, it has no railroad. The near- 
est rail is at Lanagan, five miles away. Of 
course you've all heard of the lead mines— 
they’re the largest in the world—and most 
of them are in southeastern Missouri. Jop- 
lin, that famous Western town, is only forty 
miles away. FLORENCE GREEN. 
Pineville, Missouri. 


“Ours is a small ranch of nearly four 
hundred acres, about three hundred of 
which comprise range land. I can tell 
you-all about central Texas, as I’ve 
lived here most of my life. I’m sixteen, 
and love horseback riding,” says Vir- 
ginia Mitchell. Her address is Youngs- 
port, Texas. 


-“Im a lonesome eighteen-year-old 

girl. I’ve traveled over most of the 
West, and can tell quite a bit about it. 
My home State is Oklahoma, where the 
wind storms come along.” This Gang- 
ster is Nettie Hurse, Route 9, Winches- 
ter, Oklahoma. 


“For information concerning the 
West, I will give information about my 
Maryland,” says fifteen-year-old Reatha 
White, 305 Grand Avenue, Cumberland, 
Maryland. This Gangster would appre- 
ciate hearing from girls living on 
ranches, either younger or older than 
she. 


“Tm a girl living in central Pennsyl- 


vania, and I’d like very much to have 
some girl who lives on a cattle ranch in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, or south- 
ern California, write to me. Come on, 
cowgirls, I’m not holding back my ad- 
dress.” This Gangster is Haze W. 
Quick, Box 8, Moshannon, Center 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Smith, 48 Maple Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut, is an eighteen- 
year-old Gangster who is fond of music, 
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horseback riding, hiking, and swimming. 
Fill her mail box, girls. 


Where the buckeye grows. 


Dear Miss Rivers: Thought I would drop 
around and see if you had room for a Buck- 
eye Gangster. I’m only sixteen, but I’m anx- 
ious to go to the wide, open spaces of the 
West. Before I start for that part of the 
country I want to know a little more about 
it and perhaps have a pard or two living in 
that direction. I also want to find a pard 
of about my age to go along, as I don’t 
think I want to start out as a lone wolf 
along the trail. 

I’m hoping, folks, to hear from some Mid- 
dle Western hombres pronto. 

\ Joun WINTERS. 


R. R. 2, Box 92, Latty, Ohio. 
The land of a thousand lakes. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’m a young trapper 
from Michigan, the land of the thousand 
lakes. I’m aimin’ to set my trap line early 
for a good catch of Pen Pals, folks. Lets 
see if a lone wolf will drift out my way. 

Gray WoLr. 


Care of The Tree. 
Riding the plains and mesas. 


Dear Miss Rivers: I’ve seen no less than 
forty out of the forty-eight States, and most 
of our national parks. Yes, and I’ve en- 
joyed riding over our plains and mesas, by 
night as well as by day. While I’m on the 
subject of riding the plains, I want to ask 
some of the cowboys of the Gang—between 
thirty and forty-five—to get in touch with 
me. I’m also hankering to learn some of 
the cowbey songs. 

I’ye traveled over Europe and Sweden— 
was born in Sweden—and I’m prepared to 
tell you-all a bit about this little old world. 

ANDREW OHEN. 

Box 396, White Plains, New York. 


“Just landed in the middle of Kansas 
—my birth State—and am interested in 
hearing from a pard of seventeen or 
eighteen who is living in or very near 
Salina, Kansas. TII be glad to hear 
from hombres anywhere, who are my 
age,’ says Kenneth McAfee, General 
Delivery, Salina, Kansas. 


KÆ hells 


It is our aim in this department to be of genuine practical help and service to 
those who wish to make use of it. Don’t hesitate to write to us and give us the oppor- 
tunity of assisting you to the best of our ability. 

Address all communications to John North, care of WESTERN STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“HE wonders of the West seem to 
be inexhaustible, and here is a 
query about one of them which, 
to the best of our knowledge, we have 
never discussed in this department. “I'd 
like to have some information, Mr. 
North,” writes Jim C., of Asheville, 
North Carolina, “about that famous 
Western curiosity known as the Craters 
of the Moon. Just wherésis it located? 
For years I’ve sort of specialized in 
Western excursions, and as I’m going 
to hit the trail out that way again some 
time soon, I am especially interested in 
taking in this sight.” 

We'll say that there is a big thrill in 
store for Jim when he first sets eyes 
upon the Craters of the Moon, This 
national monument lies in the semiarid 
portion of the Snake River Plateau in 
south-central Idaho, at the foot of the 
White Knob Mountains. Needless to 
say, it is a volcanic region, being, in 
fact, the most recent example of fissure 
eruption in the United States, and. as its 


name implies, closely resembles the sur- 
face of the moon as seen through a 
telescope. Nowhere else in Uncle Sam’s 
domains can so many volcanic features 
be found in such a small area. 

When Jim enters the monument his 
attention will be caught at first glance 
by numerous smooth cinder cones, be- 
yond which for miles stretches a huge 
black stream of lava. From a distance 
this appears smooth, but upon closer in- 
spection it is found to be exceedingly 
rough and covered with jagged frag- 
ments of lava and cinders. It is be- 
lieved by scientists that the volcanic 
eruptions in this area lasted spasmodi- 
cally over a period of at least a thousand 
years, and that the final eruptions may 
have occurred only a few hundred years 
ago. 

Just last July, President Coolidge 
signed a proclamation adding forty-one 
square miles of recently erupted lava to 
this property. Before this addition, the 
monument contained approximately 
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thirty-nine square miles: The added 
land contains many important features 
of scientific interest, and in addition 
makes a new boundary which is more 
regular and geometric than the old one. 

The Northwest is a mighty popular 
section this week, for here is anether 
query about that region from Sam L., 
of Wheeling, West Virginia. “I’ve read 
your department for many years, Mr. 
North,” writes this citizen of the Pan- 
handle State, “but this is the first time 
I’ve had enough nerve to speak up in 
meetin’ myself. However, I’ve got the 
‘back-to-the-land’ bug bad and am think- 
ing of trekking out ta northeastern 
Washington, which I’ve heard recom- 
mended as a fine place for the new set- 
tler. Now, what can you tell me about 
this section as.to industries? I'd also 
like some idea as to the price of land.” 

First, we think we had better define 
for Sam just what is meant by north- 
eastern Washington. This section em- 
braces the largest portion of Boundary, 
Stevens, Spokane, and Ferry Counties. 
It is a region of rolling surface, with a 
number of rugged, mountainous ranges 
dividing the principal valleys. Sam will 
find that this part of the Evergreen 
State is rapidly developing in diversified 
farming, stock raising, and dairying. 
Commercial fruit growing is confined to 
the Spokane Valley and limited areas 
near Deer Park and in the Kettle Falls 
Valley near Marcus. Apples and sev- 
eral kinds of fruit are grown for home 
use on practically all farms. 

Profitable crops of wheat are pro- 
duced, ranging from twenty ‘to forty 
bushels per acre. Alfalfa, timothy, and 
clover hay, heavy yields of potatoes of 
excellent quality, and many other vege- 
tables for home use or local markets 
are also grown. Dairying is extensively 
practiced on these farms. Numerous 
small streams or mountain springs or 
shallow wells furnish an abundance of 
pure water. The timber to be found in 
this region supplies an unlimited quan- 
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tity of cheap fuel, while numerous saw- 
mills and a large amount of lumber and 
logging work offer profitable employ- 
ment for the new settler. 

As to the cost of land, Sam will be 
able to purchase unimproved land of 
good quality at a price ranging frem ten 
to twenty dollars per acre. All in all, 
I would say that this large region offers 
many opportunities for the settler who 
wishes to develop a modest, permanent, 
and comfortable home. 

And while we are discussing this 
ever-popular subject of land for the set- 
tler, I am geing to give the floor to W. 
K., of Dyment, @ntario, Canada, who 
has seme remarks to make that may in- 
terest many of you prospective pioneers. 

“I read your magazine from time to 
time,” says this Canadian, “and on such 
occasions I often wonder why so many 
of the fellows seem to want to go to 
such extreme points to settle, as, for in- 
stance, the Peace River Country. I have 
never been up there myself, although I 
have been pretty close, but I have 
spoken to quite a number of folks who 
have been there. Although reports vary 
considerably, I believe a man has a 
chance there, but it seems to me that the 
country has many drawbacks. One of 
them is water. If one has to dig a well 
he has to go down seven hundred feet 
to the level of the Peace River, and for 
a beginner the costs are prohibitive. This 
is only one drawback, it is true, but a 
very important one, and I thought I 
would mention it to you. 

“Your description of the country is 
very accurate, Mr. North, only I should 
not advise any greenhorn to undertake 
that trip unless he knows exactly what 
he is doing. We have, however, a very 
much more attractive country close by 
for those who want to homestead, and 
that is that part of the country situated | 
along the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad. To mention just one 
point, at Upsala, on the main line of the 
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Burlington Bulldog, you will find the new Burlington Supreme—the new 18 karat gold 
Lady Burlington—the new square, strap watches for men—special watches for doctors, 
nurses, etc., in fact, a watch for EVERYONE! 


Mail Coupon Now! fscinciwanconee 
; kd Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 27-78 
Find out about our $3.50 a month,30 day trial offer—made 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
for a limited time only! And get the New Burlington ian Address: 118Princess St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Book. It will show you how to judge the real value of a Please send me (without obligation and pre- - 
paid) your new free book on watches, together 


watch and how to avoid purchasing watches that are 
overpriced, Remember—the book is free! Just fill out the 
coupon and mail it TODAY! 

BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 27-78 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 118 Princess St., Winnipeg, Man. 


with your special $3.50 a month, 30 day trial 
offer on the New Burlington Watch. 
Print name and address plainly 
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Canadian Pacific Railroad, and on the 
Kenora division in the Province of 
North Ontario, and this point deserves 
attention from those who want to get a 
good one hundred and sixty acres. 

“The land is for the best part choco- 
late loam and is nearly all covered 
with poplar. On some places there is 
considerable pine and spruce for pulp- 
wood. A few years back, one township 
was opened for settlement and taken up 
within a year, and I learn that the gov- 
ernment is now contemplating opening 
up two more townships. I believe that 
the postmaster at Upsala, Ontario, as 
well as the department of lands and for- 
ests, at Toronto, will gladly give any 
inquirers further information. 

“Thousands of acres of the best land 
are open for homesteading along the 
Canadian Government Railroad in the 
‘clay belt,’ some free—seventy-five cents 
for the filing paper—and some at fifty 
cents per acre. 

“Winters here are very cold, some- 
times fifty below zero, but there is no 
wind. The country abounds with game 
such as moose, deer, bear, caribou, and 
all smaller fur-bearers. In the lakes 
and streams are found the finest of fish, 
such as muskellunge, trout of all kinds, 
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white and jack fish, and pickerel. A 
tesident license for hunting moose is 
five dollars, and one for deer, seven dol- 
lars and a half. A domestic fishing 
icense for a settler is three dollars. 

“Altogether, I think that for people 
who desire to establish a home in a sec- 
tion where they can enjoy outdoor life, 
this is about as good a country as any 
that I know of. Furthermore, it is easy 
to reach from Fort William, Ontario.” 

And now we are going to turn what 
is left of our space over to F. W., of 
Stillwater, Minnesota, for we. think. 
some of you will be interested in what 
he has to say. “My farm in the north-’ 
ern part of Minnesota is now idle,” 
writes this hombre, “and I want to con- 
vert it into a fur farm. The location 
is healthful and there is fairly good 
trapping in the winter. What I am 
looking for is a partner. I am twenty- 
two years old, single, and a good 
worker, and I would prefer some one 
near my own age and a chap who 
would stick through hardships, as the 
first year or two may be slow going 
with slim pickings.” 

All letters addressed to this prospec- 
tive fur farmer in care of this mag- 
azine will be promptly forwarded. 


WHEN THE SOUR DOUGH STEPS OUT 
WHETHER it is due to a desire to prevent the ranks of the sour doughs from 
being overrun or not, the fact remains that we hear very little of anything 


but their hardships. 


Therefore, it is good news to learn that the sour dough 


has his day as well as the rest of the world. 
The trapping season lasts from November until April, and it is a long 


and weary and lonely period for the fur-clad men who watch over their traps. 
But in the spring, when they have boarded up their mountain shacks, the woodsmen 
return to civilization and celebrate the occasion by a trappers’ ball. One can 
imagine what a jolly and lively festivity this is. The ball is held at Cody, 
Wyoming, in a former bar, which is now transformed into a ballroom. The 
best-dressed guests usually wear furs, moccasins, and beads—in which one might 
think it would be rather a task to attempt the “light, fantastic’—and the decora- 
tions also are reminiscent of their craft. One thing is certain that, whatever 
their apparel, the tripping trappers enjoy their party to the full and that = 
motto must be “On with the Dance!” 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Twice he had entered the St. Clair Mansion. 
What was he after? Who? What was in 
danger? 

Berteau, the famous detective, had warned St. Clair 
that the mysterious marauder would come again. 


And now—a noise in the passage! The creak of an 
opening door. A shot inthe dark! A capture! 


Is this wounded stranger the mysterious intruder? Who 


could tell? Yet Berteau identified the man without 
hesitation and won the $2500 reward, 


How did he do it? Easy enough for the Finger Print 
Expert. He is the specialist, the leader, the cream of 
detectives. Every day’s paper tells their wonderful 


exploits in solving mysterious crimes and convicting 
dangerous criminals, 


Mail coupon now for free copy of confidential 
report Secret Service Operator No. 38 made 
to his chief. Get our big free book telling how 
you can become a real Finger Print Expert— 
gain fame and earn big rich rewards. Get our 
low prices and Easy Terms. But don’t delay. 
Mail Coupon NOW! 


University of Applied Science 


Dept. 27-78 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention this magazine 


For the Capture of an Unknown Man 


1 
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More Trained Men Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, states, 

cities, detective agencies, corporations, and private 

bureaus is becoming greater every day. Here is a real 

opportunity for YOU. Can you imagine a more fasci- 

nating line of work than this? Often life and death 

depend upon finger print evidence— and big rewards 
o to the expert. Many experts can earn regularly 
‘om $3,000 to $10,000 per year. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


And now you can learn the secrets of this science at 
home in your spare time. 5 
school education and average abili 
Finger Print Detective in a surprisingly short time. 


Any man with common 


can become a 


The Confidential 
Reports No. 38 
Made to His Chief 


1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept.27°79 Chicago, Hi. 


Gentlemen:—Without any obligation whatever, send me 

free copy of Operator No. 38’s confidential report, also 
our new, fully illustrated Free book_on Finger Prints, 
‘ell me all about your low prices and Easy Terms! 
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f It can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’ post-office address, for experionee has 
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CLARKE, VIOLA PEARL.—Last heard from in Roches- 
ter, New York, about two and one half years ago. Every- 
thing is O. K. Leslie is free and his parents need him 
badly, Please write to Mrs. W. Morton, 190 West Avenue, 
North, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


J. E. 8.—I have moved from West Virginia. Please write 
at once to O. B. J., care of this magazine. 


KIRBY, LYNN BOYD.—Fifty-two years old. Blue eyes 
and brown hair. Five feet, oleven inches tall. A carpen- 
ter. Last heard from in Jacksonville, Florida, March 5, 
1923, Information appreciated by his son, Leonard Kirby, 
126% Broadway, Paducah, Kentucky. 


KIRBY, FRANK M.—Twenty-eight years old. Brown hair, 
blue eyes, and has a scar on back of hand near wrist. Last 
heard from tn Norfolk, Virginia, when he was working for a 
bus company. Information appreciated by his brother, Leon- 
ard Kirby, 126% Broadway, Paducah, Kentucky. 


WAGNER, BERT.—Last heard from ten years ago when 
he was in Big Valley, Alberta, Canada. Sad news about 


his father. Information appreciated by Mother, care of this 
magazine. 
BARNARD, EDGAR LAWRENCE.—Six feet tall and 


blond. Belleved to be on the sea. Please write to Mrs. E. 
L. Barnard, care Martin Kane, 473 Twelfth Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


WARTERS, ROBERT.—About fifteen years ago he had a 
tobacco plantation at Monroe, West Virginia; later he moved 
to Virginia, and, together with his son, Willie, worked in 
the shipyards. Has a daughter named Edith., Wife's name 
is Cassie. Do not know your address. Please write to your 
brother, Albert Warters, Route 4, Victor, New York. 


SHECK, WALTER C.—Last heard from in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in fall of 1927. Sickness in the family. Please 
ST: ae Mother, 20 Underwood Park, Waltham, Massa- 
husetis, 


THORNTON, BILL.—About seventy years old. A earpen- 
ter. An Englishman. Formerly of Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts. Last heard from tn Eastport, where he was ship- 
building during the war. Information appreciated by his 
nephew, Fred, care of this magazine. 


REED, PAGE, GOLDA, PINA, VICK, LAURA DOVE, 
and RENA LOVE.—Lived in Missouri in 1898-1900. Please 
write to a sehool chum of Pleasant Shade schoolhouse, G. E., 
care of this magazine. 


BOYER, JOHN JACOC.—Formerly of Festus, Missouri. 
A mason and a member of tho Iron Moulders’ Union. Last 
heard from in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1914. Has a 
daughter, Ruth, by his first marriage, After fifteen years 
of separation I still love him and forgive him for leaving me 
at Buffalo, New York. Want to find them so as to make 
my will in their favor. Wis wife, Bertha. Please write 
to B. M. B. T., care of this magazine. 


MILLER, LUCY.—About twenty-nine years old, reddish- 
brown hair, and falir complexion, Last heard from in, Riv- 
erside, California, seven years ago. Information appreciated 
by her sister, Kathryn Miller, 803 East Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


HERRINGTON, ERNEST CHESTER.—Last heard from at 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. Have found Bertha and Philip and 
know about Joseph and Roy. Little mother has gone. I love 
you amè am anxious to find you. Information appreciated = 
his youngest sister, Mrs. Ruby Dover Fairchild, Route 4, 
Box 177, Albany, Oregon. 


BEAUDIMx MRS. LEON, nee MARIE L. RUSSELL.— 
Last heard from ten or twelve years ago. Your nieces, 
Anne and Fdna, and your sister are anxious to hear from 
you. Please write to Mrs. P. DÐ. Norris, 105 C Street, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


WELLER, WILLIAM E.—An ex-aviator. Last heard from 
in California, in 1922, when he was working for the United 
States Geological Survey. Remember S. S. V. and your pal? 


Please write to Skinny, care of this magazine. 


ATTENTION.—Would lke to hear from any of the 
Marino Guard cf the old U. S. “Tennessee, Olympia, 
and “Kansas,” or any of the Signal Platoon at St. Thomas 
of the Virgin Islands who served from 1915 to 1919. Arthur 
H. Watson, United States Immigration Border Patrol, 


Marine City, Michigan, 


SOPHIE $., nee QUARTET.—About thirty-five years old. 
A widow. Wears glasses and has s defect in one eye, Last 
seen in Central Park, New York City, July 3, 1926. She 
then lived in Thirty-fourth Street and was employed in a 
manufacturing and distributing perfume house on Fourteenth 
Street. Had relatives on Long Island and in New Jersey. 
Information appreciated by Larry Edwards, 613 West 
Weatherford Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


STEVENS, !OSEPH F.—Last heard from in Auburn, New 
York, about twenty years ago. A shoemaker. Information 
appreciated by his brother, Edward F. Stevens, 5 South 
Union Street, Rochester, New York. 


FERGUSON, WILBERT or WILLIAM.—Worked for the 
Bates & Rogers Construction Co. at West Portal, New Jer- 
sey, about two years ago. A friend you made at that time 
would like to hear from you. Paddy, care of this magazine. 


MeREE, MYRTLE and ELLA.—Ages twenty-two and four- 
teen, respectively. Last heard from in the Orphans’ Home, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Information appreciated by their 
brother, Lee McRee, care J. O. McClure, Route 3, Van 
Buren, Arkansas. 


FORRESTER, MRS. JOHN D., nee NELLIE LESTER.— 
Last heard from in Miami, Florida. Please write to your 
sister, Lucille Johansen, Box 1099, Pensacola, Florida. 


HUGHES, JESSE GLENN.—Was discharged from the U. 
8. S. “Kansas,” August 17, 1921, as lieutenant-commander. 
Please write to your anxious sister, Lucille Hughes Johan- 
sen, Box 1099, Pensacola, Florida. 


ASKEW, WALTER.—Left Seattle, Washington, about six 
or seven years ago. Last heard from in Montesano, Wash- 
ington. Please write to Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Askew, 8708 
Grecnwood Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


ROLLER, KURTH H.—Last heard from in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. . Information appreciated by J., care of this magazine. 


POWELL, GLENN, MRS. MAUDE PETERSON, CLYDE 
WILDER, and WALTER GUSSY.-—Of North Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois, and Ohio, respectively. All these people 
worked for me in 1926-27. Important news for them. In- 
formation appreciated by Robert H. Kuhn, 2811 Church Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STADE, FRED or OTTO.—Left Rochester, New York, 
June ł, 1914, leaving two children, Anna and Frederick. 
Information appreciated by Anna and Frederick Stade, care 
M. Vander Heyden, 72 Evergreen Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


PEACE, WARNER JACKSON.—Thirty-six years old, Tat- 
tooed on arin, Left Durham, North Carolina, October, 1918, 
Last heard from in Atlanta, Georgia. Information appre- 
ciated by his mother, Mrs. Artelia Peace, Route 1, Bor 
27A, Franklinton, North Carolina. 


HETTLE, EARL.—Have work for you at any time. Am 
traveling with a company en route for California with sal- 
ary and expenses. Please let me know where you are. Mil- 
dred, care Milton Copeland, 5 Columbus Circle, New York 
City. 


KITCHELL, ROBERT T.—Last heard from in Oakland, 
California. His sister, Carrie, and brothers, Frank and 
Nort, would like to hear from him. Address Nort C. Kiteh- 
ell, 4400 Vista Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


CULLINANE, MAITLAND, or KOLDE, MARY.—For- 
merly of South Boston, Massachusettts. Last heard from in 
Chicago, Mlinols. Has a son named William. Information 
appreciated by D. R. M., care of this magazine. 


WN, JAMES.—About fifty years old. Brown eyes and 
hair sod is about five feet, ten inches tall. g heard from 


ucky, where he a department 
T ona es to Nellie, 2017 Harrison Avenue, San 


store. 

Diego, California. 
LLAWAY. HENRY EARL.—Iast heard from at the 

ue a his father’s death. Believed to be on the U. S. S. 

“Cheyenne.” Please write to your broken-hearted mother, 

Mrs. C. L. Hollaway, 301 Braza Street, Austin, Texas, 


TT, J. L.—Desth in family. Mother and wife UL 
wink wes home. L. E., R D. 2, Canton Road, East 
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Learned Easily 
at Home | 


Astonish | 
Your Friends 


Gain the magnetic popularity that makes you the center of any crowd. 


Business and social success is assured the man who can perform mys- §& Salesmen g 
tifying tricks. You can earn big money on the side or as a professional, peite se A yes 


as well as being the most popular person in your crowd. Why envy 
others’ skill? You can learn Magic yourself, quickly and easily. 


| Course 
j in Magic 


Earn s250 tO |rt: 


s1000a Month 1... | 


even sleight of hand, generally sup- bell system you will be able to mystify 

to require long practice, is NOW and entertain your friends. After that 
made simple to learn. For Dr. Harlan Dr. Harlan Tarbell takes you through 
Tarbell, one of the really Great Magi- the entire maze of sleight of hand, card 
cians, has finally opened up the secrets tricks and elaborate stage divertise- 
of his profession in a completely illus- ments. The apparently superhuman 
trated course offered ata merely nom- doings of the accomplished magician 
inal cost. Through the wonderful Tare becomes as simple as ABC. 


Great Special Offer! 


There is 2 tremendous demand for magic entertainment. 


. 
Clubs, Lodges, Charity and Social affairs— all will B ; ; i 
high fees to the man who knows Magic. Dr. Haran # 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Tarbell really gets as high as $250 for a half hour’s work & Gentlemen: Without any obligation send me your free 
right. now. Opportunity everywhere to make money B literature and information ali about your wonderful 
aside from your regular occupation. Salesmen findita = “Tarbell Course ia Magic.” Also tell me about your 
tremendous asset. Find out all about this unprecedented 4 low prices and easy payment plan. 
opportunity to learn Magic. Write today for big free ® 
Magic a telling all — the amazing gga ee 4 
et cur low prices and easy payment plan. Mail (ONT Sena ee ER a a et ee as 
‘coupon NOW = n E TS 
Toirholi Q; Me 
Tarbeli System, Inc. Oe oteoeia emer r ~ 
B 


1920 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 27-78Chicago, Ell. 
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BARKER, ARLEY.—Last heard from in Stuttgart, Ar- 
kansas, in 1913, Remember the good ‘times we had hunt- 
ing ducks? Please write to your old friend, CHford Wil- 
loughby, 408 Bowman, Rear, East St. Louis, Minois. 


McKIBBEN, MICKEY.—Please write to your old friend 
Esther, Mrs. Charles Van Werdon, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HURT, ALBERT, ETHEL, TOMMIE, LUCILE, and 
JOHNNIE.—Ages ranging from fourteen to twenty-five. 
Last heard from in 1617. My mother nursed your mother 
during her last illness at Gainesville, Texas, in goi 
Information appreciated by Blanche Frances Martin, ox 
1947, Coolidge, Arizona. 


MARTIN, HATTIE and MYRTLE.—Believed to be mar- 
ried. Last heard from in Gainesville, Texas, nine or ten 
years ago. Please write to your half sister, Blanche 
Frances Martin, Box 1947, Coolidge, Arizona. 


THOMAS, MRS. ALBERT, nee OPHELIA MARTIN.— 
Last heard from in Johnstown, Colorado, ten years ago. 
Please write to your half sister, Blanche Frances Martin, 
Box 1947, Coolidge, Arizona. 


BALTIMORE.—Please write to F., Penshaw Farm, Nar- 
berth, Pennsylvania, 


NOTICE.—Would appreciate information concerning a sis- 
ter of Henry Griffiths, christian name unknown, who was 
married, August 12, 1839, at Brosley, in County of Salop, 
Shropshire, England. Address Mrs. Douds, 1 Pringle’s 
Buildings, Choppington, Northumberland, England. 


BILLIE.—Please come back. Jeanette needs you. Doro- 
thy Morris, 429 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


MacDONALD, MARGARET ANN.—Born in Stornoway, 
Scotland. Worked in vicinity of Boston and East Milton. 
Information appreciated by J. Cruechshank, care of this 


magazine, 
ke to hear from any one who was 
comnctd with the Denison, Texas, band, in 1887 of 1888, 
in order to prove the death of its teacher, Frank Philip 
Conway, so that his widow can secure a pension, Informa- 
tion appreciated by Mrs. Nannie Conway Newton, 
Shaefer Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
BUDD, HARRY W.—Last heard from in Salem, Hoods 
River, and Portland, Oregon, in 1914. Information appre- 
ciated by an old friend, I. A. B., care of this magazine. 


CARTER, HENRY.—Belleved to be in Merryville, Louis- 
iana. Tall, dark complexion, and heavy mustache. Infor- 
paoa: appreciated by Laures Matthews, care of this maga- 
zi 


WILS MRS. MARGARET.—Of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Piens write to your friend, Doctor Marguerite Mess- 
mer, care of this magazine. 


WOOLEY, MRS. GEORGE.—Ot 
friend, Doctor Marguerite Messmer, 


Kansas. Flease 
care 


HILL, EDMUND LEE.—Last heard from in 1927. _In- 
formation appreciated by his son, Samuel William Hill, 
R. F. D. 3, care R. F. Sory, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


PORTER, JESSE C. or R. McCLURE.—Thirty-two years 
old. Dark-brown hair, blue eyes, heavy eyebrows and lashes, 
and ears set close to head. Scar on temple and on back 
of hand near finger. Served in Division, 117 
Ammunition train in the World War. 
Luling, Texas, January 18, 1926. 
paper last November. Everything O. K. 
and can’t do without you, Please come home or write 
at once to your faithful wife and three Babies, Lucille, 
care of this magazine. 


DUNCAN, FRED A.—Sixteen years old. Six feet tall, 
brown eyes and hair and weighs about one hundred and 
sixty pounds. Has three tattooed designs on his arms. 
On upper left arm the name Lucille. Information appre- 
ciated by his anxious grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan, 2903 Oregon Street, Los Angeles, California. 


HOLCOMB, MARSHALL.—‘Twenty-five years old. Dis- 
appeared in fall of 1927. Red hair, blue eyes, and fair 
complexion. Five feet, eight inches tall, and weighs ono 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. Has a diagonal scar on 
left forearm about four inches long. Information dead or 
alive pnprgeiaed by his brother, G. D. H., care of this 
magazine, 


SILK, JACK W.—Thirty-three years old. Six feet, one 
inch- tall, weighs one hundred and sixty-five pounds, dark 
hair, ruddy complexion. Was at one time a State trooper, 
and served in the United States navy during the World 
War. Last heard from im Philadelphia, in 1924. At this 
time he was planning to go to New York and take a posi- 
tion as a guard in a bank. Information appreciated by his 
wife, Mrs. Jack W. Silk, care Hotel St. James, Philade.- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


QUINN, JACK.—About nineteen years old. Six feet tall. 
Left San Francisco, California, with me on June 20, 1928, 
for Phoenix, Arizona. Left him at Soledad, Californiz. 
Information appreciated by Bill Wolfskeil, care Marine 
Firemen’s, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union, 70 South 
Street, New York City. 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


=s Last heard’ from. in Greenfield, 


CLOUGH, Fe cana aa twenty three years dis 
Mas: 
County. Hospital, eight years ‘ago. Dleta iaito AEDT 


friend who m only ten years old Dorotby 


Leighton, R. at that time. 


2, Washington, Massachusetts. 


‘MeKENZIE, JOHN A., WILLIAM B 

eT are ” . and HERBE 

B; nir ents Your, and reniy ino yêars old, EN 
e vicinity oi New York or 

New Jersey, Information a: preciated by their mother, Mrs. 


Gane McKenzie, 26 Darlington Street, Roxbury, Massa- 


BANTA, WILLIS EDGAR.—Abo' 

* — ut thirty-two years old. 
eet and Lilly Banta, who separated. Believed to 
Da n ornia. Your half sister, who is now twenty-six 
yew R and whom you have never seen, is anxious to 
oe aes a e. has neve canoer ning your father 

ea 
Banta Slack, Box 126, Bonanza, Ocean seers 


ANDERSON, ALFRED JOSEPH.—Dark com 

. š plexion, fiye 
Sect, aie ash tal, and weighs one hundred and fifty 
ce py oe logging engineer and a tugboat skipper. Last 
formation anD De ninatop, in spring of 1928. In- 
107, Cashmere, Washington. ee De ee 


ALLEN, I. T.—Have tried to locate several times. 
Important news. Please writo to Bee, tet thls magazine. 


ee T = 9; K. I love you and miss you. 
, d, an worried. Please come hor ite 
to your wife, Jane, care of this magazine, MUNE 


TRANK, DAVID.—Last heard from in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Am worried. Both babies are well. Little Hesi 
calls for her daddy. Please come home, for you and my 
babies are all I have and love. Your wife, Mrs. David 

+ _care Charles Mellor, 1319 Muncy Street, San An- 
tonto, Texas. 


ANDERSON, HAROLD.—H¥iave been thinking about you 
alt this time. Am more bread-minded now. Have moved, 
since you took the trip, from Rockford to Chicago. Please 
write to Bertha, care of this magazine. 


ieee BAY eN TRN or ae bh ar would 
ear rom d v » 
Box 120, Jacksonville, Oregon. ai s igs 


MACK, or MARS, BILLY.—Left St. Louis in spring of 
1928, en route to Toxas. Has two fingers and thumb oft of 
tight hand. A mechanic. Mother worried. Ruth and 1 
would Hke to see you. Please write to Dottie, Box 882, 


Abilene, Texas. 

WINDERS, MRS. FRANK L. or BURT,.—Last heard 
from when living im a suburb of Chicago. Important that 
we know your address, om wecount of Mother Mack. Infor- 
mation appreciated by Dottie, Box 882, Abilene, Texas. 


WRIGHT, WALTER LEE.—Son of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Wright Left home about twenty-one years ago. Parents 
are anxious to have you come home or write. Information 
appreciated by a friend of your parents, Mrs. JE. B. Hamil- 
ton, R. R. 3, Fort Madison, I 


owa. 

ARTHUR.—When do we lift the propeller for- Honolulu? 

Would like to see you. Watching for a message. Pauline, 
care of this magazine. 


VAN TAUSK, GEOFFREY VICTOR.—Born in New Zea- 
land. VWormerly a British army officer and latterly a high- 
school instructor. Last heard from in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Information appreciated by his old friend and 
pal, A. B. Ward, Box 183, Willlamson, Towa. 


WILLHELMS, RACHEL.—tLived with us at one time and 
left to go to Hort Towson, Oklahoma. Am married now 
and have three children, Please write to your friend, Mrs. 
Ida Harris Gerry, South Route, Ralls, Texas. 


ALLEN, JESSE €.—A ruliroader. Last heard from in 
Tucson, Arizona, in 1924. May have gone to Los Angeles, 
Californias. Information appreciated by Florence M. Moore, 
Box 64, Lakeside, Washington 


WATSON, k. F.—My brother. Last heard from in 
Grappes Bluff, Louisiana, where he was running a saw- 
mill in 1915-16. Please write to L. Watson, Box 464, 
Moclips, Washington. 


DAWSON, BENNIE.—Last heard from in Washington, 
Utah, in January, 1928. Nora wants a Please write 
to F. C. M., 294 North Water Street, ho Falls, Idaho. 

ELLERY, TUCK.—Can’t forget you or forgive myself. 
My heart has always been yours. Please write to L. R, 
Oakland, California, 


JULIAN, M.—My father. Last heard from in Atlantie 
City, New Jersey, in 1922. Has relatives in Newark, New 
Jersey. Was separated from my mother tw 
I was born in Philadelphia, December 28, 
tion appreciated by his son, George F. Julian, 2508 South 
Watts Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GALLAGHER, PETE.—Was a- landscape gardener in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Please write to your friend, Nor- 
man Whitehouse, Hotel Lafayette, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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RUPTURED 
IS THIS A 


38 YEARS— 
MIRACLE? 


A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve... 
Thirty-Eight Years of Pain and Discomfort 
e.. Now at Fifty Relief at Last! 


S THE amazing experience of this man a 

miracle? No, Thousands of others have also 

discovered the almost magic power of a new 
invention for hernia relief known as Magic Dot. 
This queer little device—little larger than a 
quarter—weighing less than 1-25th ounce—re- 
duces rupture by a new method called “sealing.” 
Awkward springs, hot, heavy pads, dirty leg- 
straps are a thing of the past. Instead a light, 
flesh-soft padlet that “actually breathes air,” and 
allows wearers to run, jump and exercise in per- 


fect safety, 
See It First! 


Of course, you will want to see this surprising 
device that has brought glorious new freedom to 
thousands of former rupture sufferers. And now 
under a special arrangement you can have it sent 


to your home without any obligation to wear it, 
Don’t send a penny or order it now. Just mail the 
coupon for full details. Act now while this gener- 
ous offer is still in force. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
3654 Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio 


l New Science Institute, 
3654 Clay St., Steubenville, O. 
Send me without obligation illustrated deserip- 


| tion of Magic Dot, free sample of Airtex, and your 
| special intreductory offer for hernia relief. 
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pric 26. 
: wae telia tir time. in dark. 
we Semskespar/ tested and adjusted. 
s Quantity maitea. Send no 
postmen $3.85, JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. Dara 


(re Pay Your Biss 


and give you a steady income for the rest 
of your life, if you'll take care of my 
business in your locality. No experience 
needed. Full or spare time. You don’t 
invest one cent, just be my local part- 
ner. Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride 
in a Chrysler Seda 1 furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffees, spices, extracts, 
things people eat. l furnish everything 
including world’s finest super sales out- 
a fit containing 32 full size packages of 

highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, per- 
manent repeat business. Quality guaranteed by 
$25, pan 00-bond. With person I select as my part- 
ner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing offer for your local- 
ity. Write or Wire. 

C. W. VAN de MARK, Dept. 1092-MM 

117 Duane St., Cincinnati, O. 
Copyright, 1928, by ‘The Health-O Quality Products Co. 
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GILLILAND, HARRINGTON.—Sad news about brother 
Charlie and Tom. Am alone but own my home. Impor- 
tant that you write to your mother, Frances Redman, 129 
South Kalamath Street, Denver, Colorado. 


JACK.—Am worried. Please write to Myrtle M., 412 
Monson Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM L.—Recently discharged from the 
United States army, Company H, Thirty-fifth Infantry, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. If you know where I am, write to me 
before trying to see me, Address letter in my married 
name. Still think the same of you. Long to hear from 
you. Nellie, care of this magazine. 


H. T. S.—Born on Friday, September 13, 1904. Five 
feet, ten inches tall, medium-brown curly hair, and blue- 
gray eyes. Very important. Please write to Bertha, care 
of this magazine. 


DECKER, MRS. VIOLA.—Lived in ono of the big saw- 
mill towns in the State of Wisconsin. Information ap- 
preciated by C., care of this magazine. 


HALL, A. F., JR.—His mother, who has been under the 
doctor's caro for a year, would like to seo or hear from 
him. Nelson lives in ‘Ocala. Much has happened sinco 
you left: Mother, care of this magazine. 


HAINES, SAMUEL ENOCH.—Information concerning his 
location or his address appreciated by Haines Art Service, 
Box 244, Greenfield, Ohio. 


FORSBREY, HARRY and JAMES.—Left England for 
America. Last heard from when living in Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New. York. A son of their brother Joseph would 
like to correspond with them. James Forsbrey, 78 Mill- 
gate, Newark, Noth, England. 


WRIGHT, JOE.—Tive feet, f inches tall, brown eyes, 
giie ea Last heard from in 


HALL, VICTOR. E.—Please write to Evelyn, care of this 
magazine. 


HAMPTON, GEORGE.—Disappeared in 1915. Important. 
Would like to hear from him. George Baker, 30 Prince 
Street, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


KENNEDY, MRS. CHARLES H., nee MARY or MAY 
JANE BURROWS.—Born, September 10, 1895, at Altman, 
Colorado, Was married at Cripple Creek, Colorado, to a 
cripple with one leg. Information appreciated by her fa- 
ther, W. J. Burrows, Box 927, Electra, Texas. 


EDWARD, T.—Am loyal. Please write to Mother, 230 
West Center Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


SMITH, MARTHA and JEANNETTE.—Lives on Canal 
Boulevard, New Orleans, Louisiana, Last heard from in 
Harrisburg, Mississippi, in 1919. Please write to your 
sister and send your street number. Mary Smith, Mc- 
Camey, Texas. 


KELLY, WILLIAM.—Last heard from in Los Angeles, 
California, about two years ago. Would like to hear from 
you. Tom, Daisy, and Wilhelmina Reeves, 219 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


LEIGHTON, GERALD.—Twenty-nine years old. Five 
feet, ten inches tall, gray eyes, auburn hair, and has a 
scar on his cheek. He was with Brown and Dyer Shows 
in 1925. Last heard from in Lawrence, Kansas, 1927, Jn- 
formation appreciated by his sister, J. Lois Leighton, 438 
South Union Drive, Los Angeles, California. 


FEATHERBY, GUY ELMER.—Fifty-six years old. Blond. 
Letters G. E. F. tattooed on forearm. Last heard from in 
Butte, Montana, in 1923. Information concerning him dead 
or alive appreciated by his sister, Winnie Elliott, 522 Val- 
ley Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FRANK.—Jack has forgiven all. Mother anxious to hear 
from you. Please write to Mother, ‘‘Chatsworth,’’ West 
Seventy-second Street, New York City. 


WATSON, ARCH.—Last heard from in Beggs, Oklahoma, 
May 1, . Jimmie wants your address.. No one else 
will know it. Please write to E. A, Hicks, 1705 Cavalry 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


ROY W., or TOFFEY.—Please let me know where you 
are. If you do not want S. to know I will not tell. Am 
worried. Please write to your mother, Mrs. R. R., care 
of this magazine. 


NEWMAN, LUTHER CLAYTON.—Eighteen years old. 
Dark hair and eyes and welghed about one hundred and 
sixty pounds when he left home, July 24, 1926. Last heard 
from in Millsaps, North Carolina, where he was working 
with a road contractor by the name of W. G. Landon. 
Believed to have gone to Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Please write to your worried and heartbroken mother, Mrs. 
W. T. Newman, R. F. D. 85, Eatonton, Georgia. 


LANG, ALICE CARLETON.—Last heard from in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, where she was employed in a watch 
company, in 1910-11. She had one daughter. Information 
appreciated by ber friend, C. B. F., care of this magazine. 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


SHORE, FLORENCE.—Last heard from in 1925, whet 
she was living at Shawnee, Ohio. Please write to your old 
friend, George, care of this magazine, 


BOBS.—My letter to Billings returned. 
ble was caused. Did not go to India. 
paper but did not answer. Thought it might be a trick. 
Am miserable, not knowing what to think. Please get in 
touch with me, then we will both be happier. Address 
Crazy, care of this magazine. 


PATTON, MINERVA, or BILLY WALLESTIN.—About 
thirty years old. A blonde. Five feet, five inches tall and 
weighs about one hundred and thirty pounds, Last heard 
from in Salisbury, North Carolina. Information appreciated 


ane S. Cook, 2406 West Main Street, Richmond, Vir- 


COOK, MRS. MINNIE, nee BRIDGET CHAMPAGNE.— 
Lived in La Fourche Crossing, Louisiana, in 1920-21, 
French; dark hair and eyes; five feet, four inches tall ané 
weighs about one hundred and twenty-five pounds. Wag 
employed as a nurse at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at the State Hospital in SbuaLoras 
Connecticut, at one time, Information appreciated by : 
S. Cook, 2406 West Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


STEARN, HILDIE.—Left the hospital in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in 1927, and went to Normal, Kentucky. My 
letters to you returned. Please write to your friend, Bone 
nie Branch, Box 111, Branch, Arkansas. 


IVERSON, MAY.—Was ten years old May 1, 1928. Hat 
black curly hair and blue eyes. Father’s name is A. N. 
Iverson. He is a machinist. Last heard from in Hed 
Bluff, California. Lived at one time in Hilts, California, 
Information appreciated by her half sister, Alpha Binley 
Bird, Box 552, Hollis, Oklahoma. 


TRUDGIAN, LEONA or JACK.—Lost your last address. 
Mall returned from Macon. Please write to Lois V., care 
Hotel Beebe, Elmira, New York. 


MYERS, CLARA.—¥ormerly of Akron, Ohlo. Met you 
at Crum’s Rooming House in Cleveland, Ohio, about ten 
years ago. Have news for you. Remember the one who 
Dlayed the piano for the quartet? Please write to Joe 
Morris, care Hotel Fairbairn, Detroit, Michigan. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN H. and FRANCES.—Brother and sis- 
ter of James Yancey Phillips, who married Mademoiselle 
Arsan Rambin near Minden and Mansfield, Louisiana, in 
the ‘50s and died during the Civil War. John H. lived 
near Gelma, Alabama, and Frances, near Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, in the late ‘60s. Frances’ first husband, a 
Mr. Powell, died, and she married Elic Ware. John HM.’s 
daughter, Mollie, lived with Mrs. Ware and taught school 
near Holly Springs. Their father came from England and 
settled in North Carolina. Information appreciated by 
children who were orphaned and scattered during the Civil 
War. Address Inquirer, care of this magazine. 


ELSOM, DANIEL PORTER.—Left Texas for Goldfield, 
Nevada, about forty years ago. Was an engineer and built 
mine shafts at Goldfield. Information appreciated by 
Grandson, care of this magazine. 


CRAIG, MARY COONEY.—tLeft Toronto, Canada, nine 
years ago. Married in Dresden, Ontario, Canada. Last 
heard -from when she was with her brother-in-law, Bert 
Parker, in Buffalo. Information appreciated by Leslie, care 
of this magazine. . 


MAYS, CHARLES J.—Please write tə Sis H., 236% 
South Idaho Street, Butte, Montana. 


CUTLEO, CHARLES C.—Please write to mother, 236% 
South Idaho Street, Butte, Montana. 


JONES, SALLIE and ELLEN.—Daughters of William and 
Nancy C. Jones, of Huntsville, Alabama, and Tennessee. 
Relieved to be married. Sally ran away -from home when 
she was sixteen years old and 1s believed to have gone to 
her uncle's at Sherfield or Decauter, Alabama. This was 
thirty or forty years ago. Information appreciated by their 
He Mrs. Bridget C. Wilkie, 1412 Parker Street, Dal- 

‘exas. 


WARNER, DONALD D.—Lived in Portland, Oregon, at 
one time. Belleve’ to have moved to Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton. May have gone to Montana. Information appreciated 
by Walter Hanthorn, 2015 East Flanders, Portland, Oregon. 


BRYAN, WANN.—Last heard from in 1926, when he was 
on his way to Ashland, Oregon. Information appreciated 
by his wife, Edna Wann, care of this magazine. 


WATTS, WALTER.—Formerly of Rock Island, Illinois. 
Last heard from when stationed at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Fort Lyons, Colorado. Please write to your old 
pal, Leo Padesk!, 2314 Third Street, Moline, Illinois. 


DOUTT, GOLDIE.—Sister of Edward Doutt, who died in 
1912. Information appreciated by her nephew, Floyd 
Doutt, 713 State Street, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


GEORGE.—-Please let us know where you are, and wo 
will come after you. Mother, 147 Kast Belfonte Avenue, 
Del Ray, Virginia. 


TROTTER, JACK.—Must get in touch with you at once. 
Important. Want to come to you. Please write to Billie, 
care of this ma; ; 


Hope no trou- 
Saw ad in S. F. 
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Many 
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What is prostate gland disorder? Why does piero Garita Cuntom-Gualtty “Line of, Max's 
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derful ranges of Neckwear and Underwear. 


WHAT AN OPPORTUNITY 


Through you, we reach an ever new American 
market of £35,000, 000 prospects. 
No experience is necessary 
have to do is show our do-tuxe aca Book 
pictured above—quote our low prices and take 
orders without effort. We deliver, collect and 
guarantee satisfaction. You are paid in eash 
dally. To those who are amb: we pay, 
besides their big earnings, extra bonuses, 
and a share in profits. 
Compact Sales Kit furnished free—goes la 
your pocket like the $100.00 a that 
you can conduct your business aye with 
ty, and make more money time 
with least effort. 


ACT AT ONCE! 


Join the outstanding successful company in the 
Direct Selling Field. This is the greatest 


MAIL COUPON x 
TO-DAY! pereus present and a protected future. eat 


come to two-thirds of all men past middle age? 
Why does it cause loss of vitality, sci- 
atica, aching feet, back and legs? 
Amazing book, written by a well 
known American scientist, answers 
these questions and tells how 40,000 
men have found relief without 
drugs, surgery, lessons. Simply send name and 
address for copy, no obligation. Address the 


ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
7611 Morris AVe Steubenville, Chio. 


Step Into The CARLTON MILLS, 1N 
Big Pay Field! 114 Fifin Ave. New york 


Cari E. Mandel, President DEPT. 788 
Cariton MHis, Ina, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
. Mandel: Send complete free Sample Outfit of 
Line. Your big mo ney guarantee arouses my 
ambitions. I’m ready for that $100 a week—weeklyl 
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This Singular Book Wields a 
Strange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them 


STRANGE book! A book 
that seems to cast a spell over 
every person who turns its pages! 
A copy of this book was left 
lying on a hotel table for a few 
weeks. Nearly 400 people saw the 
book—read a few pages—and 
then sent for a copy! 
In another case a physician 
laced a copy in his waiting-room. 
ore than 200 patients saw the 
book—read part of it—and then 
ordered copies for themselves! 
Why are people so profoundly 
affected by this book?—so anx- 
ious to get a copy? 
The answer is simple. 


Will You Read It 5 Da 
Can Multiply Your Present Income? 


X í 


Best of all it tells you how to 
accomplish these results instanta- 
neously! 


Whence Comes this 
Uncanny Volume? 


Forty years ago, Edmund Shaft- 
esbury, student of the human mind, 
set out to discover the secret of 
Personal Magnetism. He applied 
his discoveries to his friends, Re- 
sults were astonishing! His meth- 
ods seemed to transform people into 
entirely new beings! Shaftesbury’s 
fame spread. Great men came to 
him. His students and friends em- 
braced such names as Gladstone, 
Queen Victoria, Edwin Booth, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 

Until recently Shaft- 


The book reveals to 
them for the first time 
how any one can de- 
velop a Magnetic Per- 
sonality instantly! It 
explains how to gain 
overnight the personal 
charm that attracts 
countless friends—the 
self-confidence that in- 
sures quick success in 
any business. 

It tells how to draw 
‘people to you at once, 
irresistibly—how to be 
popular in any society 
—how to overcome al- 
most at once any ti- 
midity you may have 
—how to be a magnet 
of humax attraction, 
well-liked wherever 
you go`% 


Book Tells You 


How to’ develop a Mag- 
netic Personality 
How to use certain 
Oriental Secrets 
How to gain perfect 
nerve control 

How to read people's 
feelings by watching 
their mouths 

How to read people's 
thoughts by watch- 


ing their eyes 
How to develop a mag- 


netic eye 
How to make your face 
appear 20 years younger 
How to contro} others 
by a glance 
How to use 
Healing 
How to end awkward- 
ness and timidity 
How to attract the op- 
posite sex 
How to get ahead in your 
business or profession 
How to make your 
subconscious mind 
work wonders 
And dozens of other 
vital topics 


Magnetic 


esbury’s teachings have 
been available only to 
people whocould pay $25 
or $50 each for instruc- 
tion books. Now, his 
wonderful teachings 
have been collected into 
a single volume, at a 
price within the reach 
of all! And further- 
more, Shaftesbury has 
consented to reveal hun- 
dreds of new discoveries 
never before put into 
print. 


Strange Effect on 
Readers 


Readers of this book 
quickly become masters 
of a singular power to 
influence men and wom- 
en around them. Not 
by foree—not by loud 
argument. But rather by 
some subtle, insinuating 
power that sways men’s 
emotions. They are able 
to play on people’s feel- 
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a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 


ys FREE—to Prove It _ 


ings just as a_ skilled violinist 
plays upon a violin. 

Is it any wonder that thousands 
of men and women say that they 
are overjoyed with the results they 
have received? One enthusiast said 
of this volume, “Things I have read 
there I would never have dreamed 
of.” Another wrote, “I would not 
give up what Shaftesbury has 
taught me for $100,000!” 

In your everyday life—in social 
life—you will find this book of im- 
mense value. You will learn to 
fascinate people you meet—to at- 
tract new friends—to gain speedy 
promotion in business. 


Read this Book 5 Days Free 


Merely mail coupon below and this re- 
markable volume, with cover in handsome 
dark burgundy cloth, gold embossed, will be 
sent you for free examination. If you aren't 
stirred and inspired in the 5-day free perlod, 
return it and it costs you nothing. Other- 
wise keep it as your own and remit the Spe- 
cial Price of only $3 in full payment. This 
volume was originally published to sell at 
$5—but in order to reach many readers—it 
is being offered at reduced price. You risk 
nothing—so clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Ralston University Pross, Dept. 86-T, 
Meriden, Conn. 
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RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 86-T, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I’ll be the judge. You may 
send me the volume ‘‘Instantaneous Per- 
sonal Magnetism’’ for 5 days’ FREE EX- 
AMINATION in my home. Within the 5 
days I will either remit the special low 
price of only $3, in full payment, or return 
it without cost or obligation, 
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Special cash price $2.00 if payment ac- 
companies coupon. This saves heavy book- 
keeping and clerical expense. Money re- 
funded if dissatisfied and book is returned 
within five days. 
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NY ranch that was good enough for his two square-shooting pals to work 
A at was good enough for him, Johnny decided; so he set out for the 

Triangle U—thereby stepping immediately up to his neck in trouble—and 
mystery—and adventure—and romance, too. Read all about it in 


Renegade Ranch 


By HOWARD E. MORGAN 


This complete novelette is but one of the many excellent features of the 
December issue—on the news stands now—of 


Far West Stories 


The Illustrated Western Story Monthly 


Other stories by star writers in this issue include: 


Six-Gun Friendship 
By CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


This original cowboy sought new friends with a six-gun. 


The Longhorn Leader 


By HARRISON CONRARD 


Ever hear of the fever a reformed rustler is subject to when he sees an unwatched herd? 


Buried Waters 
By REGINALD C. BARKER 


Jealously, the Beggar of the Butte sought to guard his real secret, by revealing another. 
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AMillion Dollar 
Can Opening 
Machine! — 


Brand New Invention 
BRINGS FORTUNES 


TO AGENTS _, 


An Amazingly Simple 
For Now, At 
One Sweep, Millions of Old Style Can Openers are Doomed 
A Trem ndous 
New Opportunity for Quick Profits in Every Home in 
Are Making Astonishing, 
0 a Week Easily 
Il the Facts and 


Full Details of My Remarkable FREE TEST OFFER! 


Here’s Something Brand New! A 
Invention. Yet Absolutely Revolutionary! 
to the Scrap Heap! Think of It, Men! 
America! No Wonder Agents 


Almost Incredible Sums—$75, $100, $ 
Right Along. So Mail the Coupon for 


BOUT once in a “blue moon some genius pops up 

with a new invention that everyone has been waiting 
for. Then, presto! Almost like magic, agents’ profits go 
soaring overnight to tremendous heights! And now the 
cold, hard-boiled facts about this amazing new can opener 
bear convincing proof! 


More Than a Can Opener 


This queer new device doesn’t just cut a ragged hole 
around the edge of the can. It lifts the en top com- 
pletely out, clean as a whistle! The mac olds the 


can—opens it—flips up the lid so you can $T it—and 
gives you back the can without a- drop i without 
any jagged edges to hack your fingers- in a couple 
of seconds! You just put the can in the machine— 
turn the handle—and almost instantly the job is done! 
Built to do the job better than anything ever devised! 
Wili last a lifetime! It’s far more than just a can 


it’s a real can-opening machine! 


The Secret of Big Money 


hate the old style can opener—and with good 
It’s the last relic of barbarism in the mod- 
ern kitchen. Yet every day millions of women have to 
open cans the dangerous, laborious old-fashioned way. 
Food is spilled and wasted. Fingers are cut and torn— 
often followed by infections and blood poisoning that re- 
sult in expensive doctor bills. Opening cans the old way 
is a job nasty enough to make most any man swear—this 
amazing new way—it’s so easy a ten-year-old child can 
do it with perfect safety! No wonder women—and men, 
tvo—simply go wild over it! 

I want you to see this surprising new invention with 
your own eyes. I want you to know why everyone, man 
or woman, falls for it the instant they see it. Whether 
you are an experienced salesman, or never sold a penny’s 
worth of anything in your life—I want to tell you. about 
a remarkable new sales plan that wins you a profit on 
every call you make. This plan is made possible by an- 
other spectacular money maker in the Speedo line and 
guarantees you » steady income of up to $150 a week! 


Free Trial—Act Quickly! 


If you are ambitious—if a new, but t sted and proved 
opportunity to make $75 to $150 a wc’k interests you— 
act at once before some other live wire beats you to this. 
teenie opportunity. inout obligation, learn about 

ese amazing lifetime patented inventions and get my FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Just mail the coupon today—NOW ! 


opener, 


Women 
reason, too. 
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CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO. 


4500 Mary Ave., Dept. P-2132. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Time 
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ord for first 30 days 
with Speedo: — June 
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M. Ornoft, Va. 

SPARE TIME 

$9 First Half Day 

“The first . after- 
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Speedo outfit I made 
$9.” Mrs. R. Spain, 
Kansas: 
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three hours and took 
25 ‘orders.- This is 
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maker.” O. `C. Gregg, 
Wyo. 
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No Jagged Edges Food Pours Right 


To Cut Fingers Out 

Speedo cuts the top No fuss or muss. 
out, smooth, slick, and All food pours right 
clean. Ends forever out ioe can without 
the danger cf infection ing” ng, A oedi 
from fingers cut on frozen in the can slip 
jagged tin edges. out easily, 


Central States Mfg. Co., 

4500 Mary Ave., Dept. P-2132, St. Louis, Mo. 
Yes, rush me the®facts and details of your FREE 

OFFER. 
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